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PREFACE 


There are doubtless more reports of research on the teach¬ 
ing of reading than on the teaching of any other subject. A 
number of good chronological and systematic reports of these 
investigations are available but most of them fail to make ex¬ 
plicit a practical program of teaching which embodies the 
results of the multitude of experiments. There are available 
a large number of practical treatises on teaching reading in 
which the findings of research are more or less fully and val¬ 
idly taken into account. The practical procedures recom¬ 
mended, however, take a variety of forms when reduced to 
actual classroom procedures and materials. If a teacher at¬ 
tempts to arrange a program which embodies the recom¬ 
mendations of several such books of these two types, she will 
encounter a formidable task. She is likely to be greatly puz¬ 
zled by the fact that one treatise, for example, recommends 
definite instruction in nearly sixty different types of compre¬ 
hension whereas another outlines only five or six. When as 
much emphasis is placed upon teaching reading successfully, 
as IS the case at the present time, teachers occasionally become 
bewildered by the number and variety of recommendations 
which they encounter. There is, therefore, a great need for a 
volume which outlines in simple and precise fashion a work¬ 
able program based on full understanding of the results of 
research on the one hand and of the requirements of a typical 

classroom on the other. The present volume will serve this 
purpose admirably. 

This book is easy reading. The technicalities of research, 
testing^, and diagnosis are either omitted or rendered into in¬ 
telligible prose. It is definite. The authors outline their 
recommendations in the concrete terms of classroom proce- 
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dures. The program recommended is practical and relatively 
simple. The authors have outlined the indispensable teach¬ 
ing methods without undue elaboration or detail of proce¬ 
dure. The program is comprehensive. Every important 
phase from informal preparatory or background activities to 
testing achievement and diagnosing unusual cases is included. 
It is, in brief, an outline of a program of teaching reading 
which teachers can actually put into operation and which 
they can follow with assurance that their teaching will be 
effective and up-to-date. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Arthur I. Gates 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Anyone who teaches another person to read gives that per¬ 
son the most effective key for unlocking the world’s store¬ 
house of knowledge, hence endows him with a life-long and 
priceless possession. And anyone who authoritatively tells 
other persons how to teach reading makes a monumental con¬ 
tribution to the civilization of the present and the future. In 
their book, Teaching the Child to Read, the Bonds have 
made such a contribution. 

The book gives a complete and well-rounded discussion of 
the numerous and complex problems involved in teaching 
the child to read, and it constantly makes helpful suggestions 
for solving those problems. Step by step, the teacher of read¬ 
ing is clearly told how to get the child ready for reading, how 
to begin to instruct him in reading, and how to develop all 
necessary reading skills until he has become an independent, 
comprehending, discriminating, and extensive reader. All 
suggestions of the book are based upon careful research and 
classroom experience of the authors and other students of 
reading methodology. Citations to these researches are made 
throughout the text and in the well-chosen Selected Refer¬ 
ences which follow each chapter. 

Because of its practical content, its clear and interesting 
style, and its many other excellent features, the book can be 
profitably read by all teachers of reading and by any other 
school employees who have a responsibility for the supervision 
of reading instruction. The book is admirably constructed 
for textbook use in college classes or for individual reading. 
If followed by the teachers of the nation, its suggestions could 
easily make our people the most avid readers of all time. 

Ward G. Reeder 


Ohio State University 
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THE CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL 





CHAPTER I 


THE CHILD NEEDS READING 
A First Day of School 

It is the first day of school in a typical American com¬ 
munity. Soon the children who are to make up the first-grade 
group will assemble for the first time. The teacher looks 
around to see that the room, which is to be the school home 
of the children, is as attractive and as comfortable as she can 
make it. Its many windows provide ample light for the ac¬ 
tivities of the school day. The desks and chairs are movable 
in order that their arrangement may be changed as occasions 
warrant. 

At one side of the room there is a large table with chairs 
of just the right size. Upon the table and in the shelves of 
the bookcase in the library corner are a number of books for 
the children. Soon these children will begin to learn of the 
magic and usefulness of books. Among these books are 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, with its story of Little Bo- 
Peep and Little Boy Blue, and Nonsense Alphabets. These 
are favorite books of children who are showing the first signs 
of interest in books and in reading. Other books are there 
for those children who are somewhat more advanced in their 
readiness to learn to read. The teacher is pleased with the 
number of new books that have been added to the first-grade 
classroom library, for she knows that the various kinds of 
reading material will be a great help in satisfying the in¬ 
dividual and the group needs and interests of her class. 

The aquarium and the plants in another part of the room 

3 
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will awaken pupil interests and provide material for verbal 
expression. Later in the year some rabbits, or other pets per¬ 
haps, will be brought to school to become a part of the school 
home. 

The supplies and equipment of the room include some 
wood, tools, and a worktable: they also include some attrac¬ 
tive pictures, several charts, a blackboard, a bulletin board, 
and an easel with some pots of paint. There are low and 
open cupboards in the back of the room where each child 
may have a place of his own in wliich to keep his possessions. 

Looking around the room, as the teacher is doing, one 
might say to himself: “Yes, this room is attractively and ef¬ 
ficiently arranged. The children will adjust quickly to their 
new environment. The aquarium with its fishes and plants 
will be interesting to some, while the book corner will attract 
others. Some will enter school with an interest in books al¬ 
ready developed. To one child the workbench, with its ham¬ 
mer, nails, and wood, will hold the things that are familiar in 
this new world of many boys and girls, and of an unfamiliar 
adult, who is the teacher. Working at the workbench will 
help this child gain a feeling of security and will at the outset 
make his adjustment to the newness and strangeness of school 
less difficult. Unfortunately, though, the first day of school 
will be a bewildering and somewhat unhappy experience for 
some children—immature and shy boys and girls who have 
had few experiences to prepare them for school. These 
children must have help during the period of transition from 
the more or less isolated life of the home to the community 
life of the school.** 

Many are the adjustments that must be made by the child 
who is starting school. He must learn to live and to work 
with an unfamiliar adult. He must learn to live and to work 
with a large number of his peers; he must become acquainted 
with perhaps more boys and girls than he has yet known in 
his six years of life. Of course, the period of learning is not 
just beginning, for the learning of the child has been very 
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rapid indeed from birth. He has learned to walk, to run, to 
jump, and to hop. And he does these activities well, for his 
motor development has been rapid. He has learned to eat 
with good manners at the table and to dress himself. He 
has acquired many words, and he has learned how to put 
these words into sentences. In fact, the child has sensed 
something of the significance of spoken language. He knows 
that sentences, such as “Please may I have some bread and 
butter,” and “I want to play in the backyard,” bring results of 
some kind. Thus, during his preschool years, spoken 
language has become his most useful tool. His language de¬ 
velopment has been rapid. He uses sentences tvhich include 
all the principal parts of speech, and his sentences are of all 
types. 

It is the first day of school for Sally, for John, for Mary, 
and for many other children. There is excitement and 
hustling in many homes on this memorable morning in early 
September. And there are mixed emotions among the mem¬ 
bers of each family. For is this not the day that many six- 
year-olds begin school and start leaving the parental roof? 

The happenings in Sally’s home are typical of those in 
several others. Sally, dressed in a fresh clean dress, has just 
finished breakfast. “Run, wash your face, Sally, and hurry 
up, for I hear Jane at the door. It is time for you to go. 
Here, put on your sweater,” says Sally’s mother to her. And 
as she kisses Sally good-by, she remarks, “Be a big girl at 
school today, and do what your teacher tells you to do, so 
that Daddy and I will be proud of you.” Jane, who is one 
year older than Sally, has come to take her to school. She 
can show Sally where to go and what to do. Thus begins for 
Sally a new adventure, in which Sally is eager to engage. 

In another home across the street John is also getting ready 
for school, but with a far different outlook upon the prospects 
of the year. John has heard his older brother, Tom, speak of 
school as being a place where one has unpleasant activities 
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imposed upon him by an unsympathetic adult. As John and 
Tom go to school, Tom says, “Now you will have to do what 
the teacher tells you to do. There will be no more play until 
next summer. And if you don*t work hard, you’ll get it.” 
John, therefore, enters on his first day of school with many 
misgivings. Fortunately, his misgivings are soon dispelled. 

Mary is happy that today she begins another year of school. 
Mary attended kindergarten last year and her experiences 
were happy ones. Many of her kindergarten friends, with 
whom she has learned to work and to play, will go with her 
into the first grade. She already knows her teacher. This 
first day will be one of pleasantness and security for Mary. 
She knows that now she will begin the adventure of learning 
to read, and she is eager to get into it. 

At one time during this first day each of the forty children 
in the classroom is provided with a large piece of drawing 
paper and a box of crayons and is asked to draw a picture. 
As the children set about this task, the teacher helps those 
who require help and she talks with others, noting their per¬ 
formance as she does so. Later she carefully studies their 
work. This constitutes one of her first appraisals of the chil¬ 
dren within her class; it enables her to form judgments about 
their ability to handle materials, to follow directions, and to 
attend to and complete a task. She may learn, too, of the 
present interests of some or all of the children. Some will 
draw pictures of airplanes, while others will draw pictures of 
dolls. Still others, of course, will aimlessly draw lines, or will 
accomplish even less. 

At the end of the day and when the pupils have gone home, 
the teacher reviews the happenings of the day. She meditates 
upon the individuals who are to make up her class. She 
concludes that each child has his own unique personality and 
that each has his own accumulation of experiences. She 
realizes that each has learned a vast amount in his six years of 
living and that each may make many contributions to the 
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future learnings of all other members of the class. She thinks 
of John; he seemed to be insecure and somewhat afraid, and 
she wonders why. Mary seemed to enjoy herself very much 
and to be completely at home in the classroom situation. 
The teacher thinks that Sally was trying very diligently to be 
“just right” in this new situation. In fact, Sally seemed to 
lack spontaneity, and the teacher rightly concludes that Sally 
was endeavoring too hard to “be a good girl.” The teacher 
believes, however, that Sally will make the proper adjustment 
as soon as she finds out what is expected of her. The teacher 
makes initial estimates of the actions of the other children, 
realizing that the first day in school is a day of marked ad¬ 
justment for all and that her estimates of the members of 
the new class are apt to be unreliable and subject to revision 
in later days. 

The teacher resolves to endeavor to help each child build 
new backgrounds and enrich the ones he has, and to help each 
child develop in personality, so that each may become more 
and more able as the weeks pass. She feels her own in¬ 
adequacy. She realizes the great responsibility of acting in 
loco parentis for so many children who come from varied 
conditions of home life and with such varied experiences. As 
the school day ends, she senses that from this day the school 
with its surroundings, its materials, and its schoolmates will 
play a dominant role in shaping the life of each of its pupils. 
Consequently she at that moment resolves that her time and 
her powers will be devoted to the task of making the year 
pleasant and profitable to each of her pupils. 

One of her major objectives is to see that every child gets 
a good start in acquiring the ability to read. In order to 
achieve this objective, the teacher studies the children that 
she may know them better. She studies the teaching of 
reading, too, in order that her work may be the more fruit¬ 
ful. The teacher organizes the classroom activities so that 
the curriculum may be conducive to learning to read. 
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The Need for Reading Instruction 

In importance to civilization written communication takes 
second place only to oral communication. The dependence 
of man upon the interchange of thoughts and opinions 
through the medium of the written and the printed page is 
immeasurable. A world barren of books, of writers, and of 
readers would be a sorry place indeed. In such a world the 
progress of civilization would be halted, and intellectual de¬ 
cadence would be quick, sure, and complete. The best which 
men have in them they put in books, and the progress of one 
generation is thus recorded for tlie benefit of the next. 

The Modern World Is a Reading World. Let us consider 
a few illustrations of the use of reading in one phase of 
modern civilization—the field of radio. One might think 
that the development of radio has brought with it a decline 
in the use of reading, but the following illustrations show 
that such a conclusion is erroneous. 

First we shall go for illustrations to the technical depart¬ 
ment of a radio system. The radio technician in his labora¬ 
tory has his library of papers, pamphlets, magazines, and 
books on various technical aspects of radio. He reads and 
studies at his desk quite as much as he experiments with the 
apparatus of his laboratory. What he learns from his read¬ 
ing and his experimenting he often records for others to read. 
He often invents something and describes his invention. 

Next we shall go to the program department of the radio 
system. Here we find that the script for a ten-minute edi¬ 
torial news broadcast is being prepared. In preparing that 
script the news commentator and his staff read omnivorously 
material that if in book form would represent many volumes. 
As a matter of fact, radio performers are among the best oral 
readers in the world. Every word that goes out over the air 
is being read in front of the microphone by someone; more¬ 
over, it is read by someone who is an excellent oral reader. 

Next we shall go to the sales division of the radio system. 
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In this division there is much evidence of reading material 
brochures, pamphlets, screeds, pictures, charts, newspapers. 

Let us now go into a typical home to see whether listening 
has been substituted for reading since the advent of radio. 
Some important news comes over the air, and immediately 
the daily newspaper is sought in order to read more about the 
topic. Or the encyclopedia is consulted. Or a map is 
studied. A book is reviewed or dramatized over the air, and 
the demand for it at rental libraries, at public libraries, and 
at bookstores greatly increases. So we see that radio has 
merely become an additional means of communication, not 
a substituted one for reading. 

Likewise, if we were to consider illustrations of the use of 
reading in any other or in all of the fields of human endeavor, 
we would find evidence to substantiate the statement, The 
modern world is a reading world. 

In Order to Live in the Modern World One Must Read. 
Let us again consider happenings in the world of today. A 
few examples follow: 

A woman, riding in a bus, is deeply engrossed in the ma¬ 
terial she is reading. The material has to do with wind 
velocity and the relation of various velocities to airplane 
speeds. There are drawings and formulas in the reading 
matter which must be read understandingly, 

A young man, occupying a near-by seat, is heard to com¬ 
ment, dryly but sagely, “And I always thought that a woman’s 
place was in the home!” 

A farmer operates a large chicken ranch. He reads such 
materials as the Farm Journal, daily newspapers, bulletins 
from the State College of Agriculture, and pamphlets from 
the United Sutes Department of Agriculture. In this way 

e learns about the kind of food that growing chickens need, 
and the kind that is good for laying hens. By reading he 
learns about the prevention of disease in poultry. His read- 
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ing also enables him to know the prices of the feed he buys 
and of the product he sells. Much of the difference between 
a successful and an unsuccessful farmer is due to the amount 
and the kind of reading that is done. Reading farmers are 
usually the most successful. 

Several men are gathered at the home of one of them. All 
are horsemen. The host has in his hand a book on horse¬ 
manship, which he is discussing and which he has promised 
to loan to each in turn that they, too, may learn more about 
horses and riding. 

A little girl of first-grade age listens to the phonograph 
record. The Three Little Kittens. She then gets her book 
and reads again and again the story of the little kittens that 
lost, found, dirtied, and cleaned their mittens. Already this 
little girl has sensed something of the value which reading 
can be to her during all her life. 

A senator, on the floor of the Senate, manuscript before 
him, addresses his colleagues. Men are constructing a bridge; 
at hand are the blueprints and the manuals of directions and 
specifications. A woman is at work in the kitchen; before her 
is a cookbook—her manual of directions. A truck driver is 
driving along the highway; in his "manual of directions," 
erected for him and for all drivers by the state department, 
he reads caution, sharp curve. hill, sound horn. 

PROCEED IN SECOND GEAR. 

Yes, in order to live in the modern world one must read. 

The School Is a Reading School. The act of reading 
makes up a large part of school life. Children read in every 
class. Reading enters into nearly every phase of work in 
every class. In their study of a song, for example, the chil¬ 
dren read the notes and the words; perhaps they read about 
the life and the time of the composer; and when the song is 
an aria from an opera, they may read the story and history 
of the opera. Learning in some of the fields of subject 
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matter, of course, requires a greater use of reading than does 
learning in others. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the fact that the 
subject of reading has no subject matter of its own. Reading 
finds its subject matter in all fields of endeavor. When the 
child is learning to read during the periods devoted to ac¬ 
quiring abilities and skills in reading, he is at the same time 
building backgrounds of information that are or will be use¬ 
ful to him in his learnings in science, in the social studies, in 
mathematics, in literature, and in other areas. In fact, the 
greater his backgrounds of knowledge and vocabulary be¬ 
come, the greater will be his chance of success in the other 
subjects. The child needs to become a facile reader in order 
to be a successful learner in the modern school; the modern 
school is a reading school. 

Teachers know that the child’s growth in reading ability 
must be continuous as he progresses through the grades, for 
only then will he attain the necessary development in read¬ 
ing to enable him to be a successful student in his other sub¬ 
jects. They are becoming increasingly aware that many of 
their instructional problems of one sort or another are closely 
allied with the inability of the children to read. They recog¬ 
nize, for example, that their pupils’ lack of success in learn- 
ing geography is often attributable to the poor reading of the 
children. They know, too, that behavior problems in the 
classroom are frequently the result of the fact that the chil¬ 
dren cannot read the materials assigned to them and they 
therefore have nothing to do. Teachers find, too, that read¬ 
ing ability is essential to classroom organization, manage¬ 
ment, and instructional procedures. When, for example, 
children are able to do purposeful reading independently, the 
teacher is free to give individualized instruction. But when 
the children read so poorly that they are dependent upon the 
teacher for a great deal of help, she is unable to individualize 

the instruction. Teachers are well aware that the child needs 
reading. 
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The Complex Nature of Reading 

Reading is the interpretive part of written communication. 
Written communication implies both a writer and a reader. 

A writer puts his ideas onto the page. The reader looks at 
the page systematically, tries to get the author's meaning, and 

thinks about what he has read. 

Reading Is the Process of Acquiring an Author's Meanings 
and of Interpreting, Evaluating, and Reflecting upon Those 
Meanings, Reading ability is, thus, not only comprised of 
the more mechanical skills, such as word recognition and ^ 
phrasing, but also of the ability to comprehend and to inter¬ 
pret the printed or written page. Until recently, reading was 
considered to be a relatively simple process. It was formerly 
believed that the mastery of a few simple techniques was suf¬ 
ficient to ensure ability in the reading phase of written com¬ 
munication. It is now, however, generally recognized that 
this point of view is entirely inadequate. Most modern au- i 
thorities in the field of reading believe that reading is a 
highly complex process. Furthermore, teachers of reading 

know that the process is a very complex onel 

Reading is made up of innumerable abilities, skills, and 
techniques, and the interrelationships among these are many, 
intricate, and varied. Among the most important of the 
abilities are: the ability to skim; the ability to locate material, 
the ability to get the general significance of a passage; the 
ability to organize what is read; the ability to read to follow 
directions; the ability to read to predict outcomes; the ability 
to form a sensory impression from what is read; the ability to 
note detail found in the material read; the ability to read 
critically; and the ability to read graphs, maps, tables, and 
other pictorial and tabular material. 

Let us examine the first ability listed above, namely, the 
ability to skim, to find some of the skills involved. Among 
the skills needed to skim effectively are: the skill of recogniz* 
ing a new word; the skill of obtaining immediate perception 
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of a familiar word; the skill of grouping essential words; the 
skill of omitting nonessential words or phrases: the skill of 
retaining a sequential impression. 

Let us take the first of the skills listed above, namely, word 
recognition, to find some of the techniques involved. Effec¬ 
tive word recognition is a diversified attack upon words, and 
it employs any one or any combination of the following 
techniques: the use of context clues; general shape or con¬ 
figuration; visual analysis; small kno^^'n parts within a larger 
word; large sight elements: phonetic elements; individual 
letter sounds; phonetic blends; and synthesis. The above 
illustration shows that reading is a complex process made up 
of many abilities, skills, and techniques. 

The Kind of Reader That We Wish to Develop 

The reader of today must be versatile and effective. He 
must read many types of material and for many purposes. 
Goodykoontz has expressed this point of view in the following 
words: 

There are many goals to achieve in learning to read well, such 
as attaching meanings to written or printed words that relate to 
familiar experience, learning to engage in continuous meaningful 
reading, and acquiring the attitudes and habits essential in read¬ 
ing different types of material for various purposes.^ 

The reader must often read at a very rapid rate. All material 
must be read understandingly; and some of it must be read 
critically. The reader must have many and varied interests 
in reading, and he must be able to select material with some 
awareness of its value. In applying reading to meet his per¬ 
sonal needs he should be relatively independent of the help 
and the counsel of others. 

^Gwdykoontz, Bess, “The Place of Reading in the Curriculum,” The 
leachtng of Reading: A Second Report, the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
i^attonal Society for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Bloomington, 111 ., 1937, Part I. 
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Let us consider in the following paragraphs and in more 
detail each of the characteristics of good reading. 

1. A person who would become a good reader must de¬ 
velop basic reading skills and techniques. He must develop 
a diversified attack on words so that he can recognize and ac¬ 
quire new words rapidly and accurately. In recognizing new 
words he must be able to use such word recognition 
techniques as context and meaning clues, the general shape or 
appearance of words, known parts within words, and sound 
elements within words. The number of words which he can 
recognize at sight must be an ever-increasing one. 

2. One who would become a good reader must develop the 
ability to group words into thought units. Through the 
grouping of words, he handles at one glance each thought 
unit of several words. Reading by thought units makes his 
reading rapid. It enables the words to be placed in the most 
usable form for comprehension and gives an opportunity for 
the proper weighting of each thought within the material be¬ 
ing read. 

3. A person who would become a good reader must de¬ 
velop many vivid and varied backgrounds of understanding. 
These backgrounds of meaning will enable his reading to be 
more meaningful. 

4. The good reader is a purposeful reader. He approaches 
reading with a goal in mind. In other words, he has a reason 
for reading and he reads in order that he may attain his goal. 
He knows how to adjust his reading techniques and skills so 
that his reading meets his purpose. For example, his pur¬ 
pose may be to read to prepare for constructing a model air¬ 
plane. With such a purpose, he reads carefully and slowly, 
sensing the step-by-step sequence as he reads. He may even 
reread the directions to better understand them. 

5. The good reader develops many and varied reading in¬ 
terests, as well as improves the quality of his reading tastes. 
It is his interests which give direction to his reading and 
which set the limits within which the reading is done. The 
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level of reading tastes sets the standard of quality of material 
the reader most enjoys. 

6. The good reader builds an attitude of demanding an 
understanding of what he reads. By doing so, his power to 
comprehend his reading continuously increases. Growing 
out of his demand to understand what is read are habits of 
interpreting, evaluating, and reflecting upon meanings. The 
reader compares the author’s point of vieAV with that of other 
authors. He thinks about what he is reading. He reflects 
upon it to see how it applies to his problem. 

7. The good reader is an independent reader who makes a 
full use of his reading ability. He appraises a problem so 
that he knows when reading is an effective tool and when it 
is better to get the information through other sources. In¬ 
dependently, he locates material which discusses the problem 
at hand and rapidly he finds the part of the discussion that 
enables him to meet his goal. Thus, it may be seen that if 
the child is to be a good reader he must be well equipped 
with reading abilities, skills, and techniques and must be 
versatile in using them. 

If the child is to become a good reader, it is evident that 
much growth in reading ability will have to take place be¬ 
tween the time he enters school unable to read, and the time 
when he leaves school and has developed into an indpendent 
reader. Such reading ability is not easily acquired. It is the 
result of good reading instruction by all teachers from the 
first grade up through the various grades, which provides op¬ 
portunities for the gradual development of all the character¬ 
istics that make for a good reader. 

Children do not grow in reading ability at the same rate. 
They enter school with markedly different capacities for 
learning to read. As they progress through the reading pro¬ 
gram, differences in rates of growth become more apparent. 
Table I shows the results of the Gates Silent Reading Test,^ 

Silent Reading Tests, Teachers College. Columbia University, New 

lork, 1939. ’ 
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which was administered to a fourth- and a sixth-grade class. 
This test measures the following types of reading: (i) reading 
to get the general significance of a passage; (2) reading to 
predict outcomes; (3) reading to follow directions; and (4) 
reading to note details. These reading tests, which were 
given near the end of the school year, indicate that the pupils 
of both this fourth- and sixth-grade class were reading with 
average ability. It can be seen that in all of the phases of 
reading there were marked differences in the abilities of the 
pupils. In the fourth-grade class was a child who read to get 
the general significance somewhat more poorly than does the 
average child just beginning the third grade; there was also 
a child who read somewhat better than does the average child 
half way through the eighth grade. A range of over five and 
one-half years in ability to read to get the general significance 
was found among these pupils who were just completing their 
fourth year in the elementary school. In the sixth-grade class 
the range is somewhat greater in this reading comprehension 
ability. There was a child, in this sixth-grade class, who 
read about as well as the average child half way through the 
third grade, and there was another child who was reading 
equal to, or somewhat better than, the average child just be¬ 
ginning the twelfth grade. The range within this group in 
this ability was approximately eight and one-half years. In 
the other tests of reading comprehension there was a some¬ 
what similar range of ability. Children learn to read at 
vastly different rates of growth. 

Another interesting conclusion that may be drawn from 
the study of any table indicating range of reading ability in 
any one class, such as the ones illustrated in Table I, is that 
the teacher is not a teacher of a given grade, but a teacher 
of many grades. She is not only a teacher of fourth-grade 
reading, but a teacher of reading of all the grades from the 
third through the eighth. She is not a teacher of sixth-grade 
reading, but a teacher of reading of all the grades from the 
third through the eleventh. It is, therefore, futile to talk 


TABLE I 


Grade Scores for Grades Four and Six on the 

Gates Silent Reading Test 

(End of the School Year) 


Grade IV 


Grade Score 


Over 12.4 


12.0-12.4 


11.5-11.9 


I i.o-i 1.4 


10.5-10.9 


10.0-10.4 



9.0-9.4 


8 . 5 - 8.9 


8.0—8.4 



6.0-6.4 



5 - 0-54 


Below 3.0 



^ ''III 


* Type A: Reading to appreciate general significance; Type B: Reading to^ 
predict the outcome of given events; Type C: Reading to understand precise- 
directions; Type D: Reading to note details. 

♦ Average: average reading ability. 
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about levels of attainment that should be reached by all the 
children within any given grade. It is far better to know that 
the children grow at varying rates and that adjustment must 
be made by the teacher and the school to these individual 
differences. 

While it is true that growth toward ability to read well is 
gradual, the teachers at each grade level have special responsi¬ 
bilities and problems involved in fostering this growth. For 
any given teacher these responsibilities and problems differ 
somewhat from year to year, because each year the children 
within her class have somewhat different reading strengths, 
weaknesses, and problems. 

It is the purpose of this book to discuss the teaching of 
reading to children in the elementary school. A discussion of 
a program of diagnostic and remedial procedures for children 
who are in serious difficulty in learning to read does not come 
within the province of this book. For such a treatment, the 
reader is referred to books such as the following, where he 
can find excellent programs of diagnostic and remedial pro¬ 
cedures: 

Durrell, Donald D., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1940. 

Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Reading, rev.. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1935. 

Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading Ability, Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1940. 

Witty, Paul, and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Proc¬ 
ess, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1939. 

The reading program of the elementary school breaks it¬ 
self vertically into three major divisions, namely, (1) the time 
in which the child gets ready to read, (2) the time in which 
the child is taught how to read, and (3) the time during which 
he becomes an independent, extensive reader. Each of these 
periods of instruction is concerned with the growth of the 
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child in the characteristics which make for a good reader. 
Each period, however, has certain problems which are rela¬ 
tively unique to that period of reading development. 

In this chapter some of the problems confronting a teacher 
of beginners were described. The problems of reading readi¬ 
ness will be discussed in Part II, The Child Gets Ready to 
Read. Part III, The Child Begins to Learn How to Read, 
will be concerned with a discussion of teaching reading to 
children in the primary grades. Part IV, The Child Becomes 
an Independent, Extensive Reader, will discuss the teaching 
of reading to children in the upper grades of the elementary 

school. 
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PART II 

THE CHILD GETS READY TO READ 




CHAPTER II 


FACTORS IN READING READINESS 

The Need for a Reading-Readiness Program 

Children entering school in September look forward 
eagerly to a year of successful schoolwork. The teacher also 
looks forward with the hope that the children will be success¬ 
ful learners. But she is doomed to disappointment, because 
before the end of the year she finds that many of the children 
who started out with high hope are in trouble with their 
reading. In fact, the trouble is so severe in certain cases that 
she feels that she cannot promote these children. Or if she 
does promote them, she explains to their new teacher that 
these children did not develop so rapidly in their reading as 
she had hoped. 

The foregoing paragraph shows the usual picture for all 
grades of the elementary school. The first grade is no ex¬ 
ception. Indeed, there is a higher percentage of pupil failure 
in the first grade than in any other. Many children entering 
school for the first time taste failure in a very dramatic sense. 
The children fail and they know it. They do not know why 
they have failed, and often the teacher does not know the 
reason. Of course, much research has been done to find what 
has happened to make the hopes, the aims, and the aspira¬ 
tions of both pupils and teacher so far removed from the ac¬ 
tual happenings of the year. 

One aid in helping to solve the problem of this incon¬ 
sistency between aim and outcome in the first year of read¬ 
ing instruction is a program of readiness. Some children are 
ready to read when they enter school; in fact, some enter 
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school with a certain amount o£ reading skill. Other chil¬ 
dren can profitably be taught to read shortly after they enter 
school. Still others have not developed sufficiently in the 
factors necessary for learning to read; these, however, after a 
period of developing readiness can be expected to begin to 
learn to read. There are some children who need a pro¬ 
longed program designed to develop readiness before and dur¬ 
ing the time they are getting their initial lessons in reading. 

The teacher’s first problem, then, with a class of entering 
children, after the usual classroom adjustments have been 
made, is to ascertain (1) which children are ready to under¬ 
take the difficult task of learning to read, (2) which ones are 
not sufficiently advanced to begin reading unless there is a 
modified program, and (3) which ones need a prolonged pro¬ 
gram of readiness instruction. She must locate the areas in 
which the third group needs to be further developed before 
reading instruction can be profitably begun. 

The teacher recognizes that children grow in height at dif¬ 
ferent rates. She knows that some of the children are very 
tall, that others are less tall, and that some are very short. 
She is aware that the mental growth of children is not at a 
uniform rate, and that when they enter school some children 
are older mentally than others. She recognizes that the chil¬ 
dren come from homes of varying opportunities; that the ex¬ 
periences they have had differ markedly in quality and in 
quantity; and that some talk well, while others express them¬ 
selves with difficulty. She knows that the children who make 
up her class do not have the same understanding of the di¬ 
rections she gives to them. She is well aware of the fact that 
her class is made up of about forty individuals—forty in¬ 
dividuals who vary in regard to the rate and the amount of 
their development. She tries to make an initial estimate of 
which ones will have difficulty and which ones will get along 
all right in reading. There has been considerable research 
work done on reading readiness to help her. Many factors 
that make for reading readiness have been isolated and care- 
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fully studied. These factors are grouped under the headings 
of mental readiness, physical readiness, personal and emo¬ 
tional readiness, and educational readiness; they will be so 
grouped in the discussion that follows. 

Mental Readiness 

A mental age of six years and six months has often been 
said to be the necessary mental age for beginning reading, 
and therefore, that reading instruction should be delayed for 
any given child until he has reached that mental age.^ A 
mental age of six years and six months may be interpreted as 
the mental level of the average child of six years and six 
months of age chronologically—that is, the mental age of the 
average child who has achieved six years and six months. It 
should be recognized that some children develop faster men¬ 
tally than the average child and consequently reach the 
mental age of six years and six months at an earlier chrono¬ 
logical age. It should also be recognized that some children 
develop mentally more slowly than does the average child and 
therefore reach the mental age of six years and six months at 
a later chronological age. In a first-grade class there is likely 
to be a range in mental age of several years. Some children, 
under the plan of delaying reading instruction until this 
mental age is reached, would start to learn to read at some 
time during their kindergarten year or at the latest as soon 
t ey enter the first grade. Other children would not start 
to learn to read until the second or third year of school, since 
their mental age, because of the slowness of development, 
would not reach the “required” six years and six months un- 
1 they were in one of these grades. It is doubtful whether 
^uch can be done to accelerate the rate of mental growth of 
ese children. Therefore, under such a policy, for a con- 
si erable number of children reading instruction would be 

Carleton Washburne, "When Should Children 
49^503. ^ * Etementary School Journal, March, 1931, Vol. XXXI, pp. 
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materially delayed. To delay instruction until the child is 
six years and six months of age mentally will not ensure that 
he will not have trouble with reading even then. Monroe ^ 
found many children among retarded readers who had men¬ 
tal ages of six years and six months or over when they first 
started to learn to read. It would seem, therefore, that there 
is more to reading readiness than merely delaying instruction 
until the child reaches the mental age of six years and six 
months. 

There is evidence to show that many children of mental 
ages of much less than six years and six months can be taught 
to read. If it were true that this mental age was needed to 
learn to read, approximately half of the children in the first 
grade would fail. Such is not the case, because many children 
with mental ages considerably lower than six and one-half 
years have learned to read. 

The view that there is a critical level below which the chil¬ 
dren will be severely handicapped in learning to read and 
above which the children will be fairly certain to be success¬ 
ful does not consider the complete story. It is based upon 
the assumption that the reading program and materials are 
fixed—that there is no possibility of altering the materials or 
the methods of teaching. Gates ^ believes that there is suf¬ 
ficient evidence to show that the necessary mental age for 
beginning reading will vary with the materials, the type of 
teaching, the skill of the teacher, the size of the class, the 
amount of preparatory work, the thoroughness of the testing 
program, and the frequency and treatment of special difficul¬ 
ties (such as visual defects and other such factors). Gates ® be¬ 
lieves also that the question should not be “What is the 
mental age at which the child should begin reading?'* but 
^‘How and what is the pupil to begin to read?” The problem 

^ Monroe, Marion, Children Who Cannot Read, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1932. . . 

2 Gates, Arthur I., "The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Reading, 
Elementary School Journal, March, 1937, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 497 '" 50 ®* 

2 Ibid,, p. 507. 
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of mental age therefore resolves itself into the question of 
“How can the teacher adapt materials and methods to suit 
the differences in mental ability found in any first-grade 
class?” 


Physical Factors 

The relationships of various physical factors to ability to 
learn to read are everywhere apparent. Among these factors 
are the sensory capacities of vision and hearing. If a child 
has poor vision, he cannot be expected to get clear visual 
images of words, and therefore he will likely have difficulty 
in learning to read. If he has hearing difficulties, he may not 
hear the word patterns well or accurately and he will there¬ 
fore get into difficulty learning the words. 

Among the physical factors less obviously related to learn¬ 
ing difficulties, but nonetheless important, are speech de¬ 
fects and health factors, such as poor physical stamina, in¬ 
ferior nutritional and glandular conditions, and recurring 
illnesses. 

If those physical factors would improve through the mere 
passing of time, it might be well to delay reading instruction 
until they improve; however, they do not thus improve. 
Gates and Bond ^ found that in some physical factors no im¬ 
provement took place during a period of a year, and in some 
factors the physical difficulties grew worse. They emphasize 
the importance of recognizing and adjusting to individual 
limitations and needs before and after beginning reading, 
rather than merely changing the time of beginning reading. 

Visual Difficulties. Visual difficulties of one sort or an¬ 
other are often at the root of failure to learn to read. Chil¬ 
dren with poor vision, however, do not inevitably become 
poor readers.^ Many children with defective vision learn to 

' Gates, Arthur I., and Guy L. Bond, "Reading Readiness,” Teachers Collepe 
Record, May, 1936, Vol. XXXVII, No. 8. pp. 679-685. 

^Fendnck, Paul, A Study of the Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers 
New york°?Q Education. No. 656. Teachers College. Columbia University; 
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read very well indeed, whereas other children with no visual 
defects have difficulty in learning to read. It cannot be said 
that the child with poor vision will become a poor reader or 
that the child with good vision will become a good reader. 
Of course, the child with poor vision is handicapped in learn¬ 
ing to read; the teacher should, therefore, be on the alert to 
detect signs of visual trouble, such as constant readjustment 
of the material tliat is being used, squinting of the eyes, rub¬ 
bing of the head, and going unusually close to the bulletin 
board to see the pictures or other material. When a defect 
in vision is suspected, the teacher should recommend an eye 
examination for that child. She should also make certain 
classroom adjustments; for example, she can give the child 
with poor vision one of the favorable seats in the classroom 
where the light is good and from wliich the blackboard and 
other visual aids to learning are easily seen. 

Auditory Defects. Defects of learning of one sort or an¬ 
other are often the cause of failure to learn to read. Children 
with inferior auditory capacities, however, do not inevitably 
become poor readers. The responsibility of the teacher is 
again one of detection. As in the case of vision, she should 
be alert to the possibility of some of the children having hear¬ 
ing defects. Such actions as lack of attention, turning of the 
head, many requests for repetition of directions, and frequent 
misunderstandings are good signs of hearing difficulties. 
Whenever a hearing defect is suspected, the teacher should 
recommend that a thorough examination of the hearing of 
the child be made. She should also give the child a favorable 
seat in the room—one in the center and in about the second 
or third row. Moreover, she should be sure that the child 
hears all the directions and explanations. When instruction 
begins, she should depend more on workbooks and other 
teaching-testing material with such children than she does 
with other children. 

Visual and auditory appraisals of all the children in the 
first grade should be made. Whenever possible, these exami- 
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nations should be conducted by experts in vision and hearing. 
Wherever yearly appraisals by experts are not made, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon the teacher or upon the school nurse to make 
the best appraisals of these two sensory capacities that she can. 
In order to effectively teach reading at any level it is necessary 
for the teacher to know which children are handicapped by 
visual or auditory deficiencies and to make necessary adjust¬ 
ments for them. 

Speech Defects. The role of speech defects in causing dif¬ 
ficulty in learning to read is somewhat uncertain. When 
oral reading is considered an outcome of instruction and is 
used in the method of teaching reading, the child with speech 
defects will be handicapped in learning to read. When, on 
the other hand, oral reading is not considered an important 
outcome or when it is little used in the method of teaching 
reading, the child with speech defects is not seriously handi¬ 
capped in learning to read. Obviously, whenever a child has 
a speech defect, positive efforts should be made to correct that 
defect. In the meantime, the child with speech defects, if 
otherwise ready for reading, should start to learn to read. 
There is, however, a problem of adjusting the method of in¬ 
struction, and the methods used should include those that 
place oral analysis at a minimum. 

Health Factors. The healthy child is better prepared to 
learn than is the unhealthy child. The child who is easily 
fatigued does not have the energy necessary for continued ap¬ 
plication to a task. His attention wanders, and his “drives” 
toward his goal are not so forceful nor so sustained. He is 
more easily discouraged, and reading, along with other learn¬ 
ings, suffers. The various phases of the day’s work in learn¬ 
ing to read seem unduly arduous. If a child is listless and is 
easily fatigued, he should be recommended for a medical ex¬ 
amination, and remedial health measures should be under¬ 
taken to correct any deficiencies. A medical examination 
with the prescribed remedial health measures should be rec¬ 
ommended for the children who show other evidences of poor 
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general health. For such children the length of the periods 
of work should be shortened. Instruction in beginning read¬ 
ing should be delayed until the time that the teacher feels the 
tasks will not be too arduous. 

Personal and Emotional Factors 

Not all children who enter school and set about the task of 
getting ready to read have had serene and happy preschool 
years. Not all have had wise and consistent parental disci¬ 
pline. Many, having had oversolicitous parents, are far too 
dependent. Others have been subjected to constant nagging 
and to too-frequent thwartings. Other children, having been 
deprived of affection or rejected by their parents, have had 
little chance for becoming personally well adjusted. There 
will be children who are so mature personally that they adjust 
easily to the strangeness of the room, to the large group of 
new boys and girls, and to the teacher. These children will 
feel secure and unafraid. There will be others, immature 
emotionally, who are poorly equipped to adjust to so new and 
difficult an experience. Of course, the personality develop¬ 
ment of others will range between the extremes just men¬ 
tioned. 

For the child who is emotionally immature and for the 
child who is insecure for any reason, reading will suffer along 
with other learnings. Time must be taken to allow the child 
to get acquainted with his surroundings, to establish himself 
in the group, and to become adjusted to the teacher. For 
many children these adjustments, along with success in learn¬ 
ing to read, are all that are needed. Other children will have 
to be carefully studied by the teacher. She should not expect 
to be able to help all of these children to obtain emotional 
maturity during the time they are under her guidance. 
Rather, she can appraise their emotional growth, and can 
provide and adapt teaching procedures that will lead them to 
a better emotional stability. She can select or prepare situa¬ 
tions in which they will have opportunities for successful 
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achievement. She can help them acquire new skills and build 
toward new learnings so that they will feel greater security 
and will become surer of themselves and of their capabilities. 

Educational Factors 

Included in the group of educational factors are attributes 
that can be modified to some degree by instruction. Chil¬ 
dren entering school have come from six years or so of en¬ 
vironmental experiences which have given them varying 
degrees of proficiency in the abilities that are related to learn¬ 
ings in the initial stages of the reading program. Among 
these factors the following are the most important: 

1. Backgrounds of understanding 

2. Extent of vocabulary 

3. Accuracy of speech patterns 

4. Quality of oral English 

5. Ability to attend 

6. Ability to sense a sequence of ideas 

7. Ability to follow directions 

8. Ability to handle equipment 

9. Desire to read 

These factors will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Backgrounds of Understanding. From the first lesson to 
the last, reading should be a meaningful process. Instruction 
must lean heavily upon the backgrounds of experience that 
the children have. It would take but a casual overview of the 
environmental surroundings in which the children have lived 
to show that they have had quite different opportunities to 
"see how the world works." Of course, some children, in 
poor environments, tap most of the resources and thereby 
gain a fairly large background of understanding, even though 
that background be somewhat narrow in scope. Other chil¬ 
dren, in environments of many opportunities, have meager 
and limited backgrounds of understanding, for they may not 
have had the capacity to avail themselves fully of their oppor- 
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tunities. Obviously, the children in the favorable environ¬ 
ments stand greater chances of developing broad and mean¬ 
ingful backgrounds. Thus, children of six years of age vary 
greatly in the extensiveness and usefulness of the backgrounds 
they possess. The teacher should learn where any given 
child is limited in essential backgrounds, because she may 
then know, in terms of the topics to be handled, what areas 
need developing throughout the year. 

Extent of Vocabulary, Some children come from homes 
where they hear a wide range of well-chosen words. They 
have had many opportunities to talk with others in their 
homes. Stories have been read to them; they have learned 
nursery rhymes; and they have been encouraged to handle 
their ideas in a verbal fashion. As a result, many words are 
familiar to them. Their vocabularies are ample for the read¬ 
ing situations in whicli they find themselves. On the other 
hand, there are children Avho come from environments of 
limited vocabulary. It may be that most of the conversation 
is carried on in a foreign tongue, so that the English words 
they hear are few in number and often are misused. Or it 
may be that the child is not encouraged to talk. The home 
may be one in which the child is to be “seen and not heard.“ 
Such children come to the task of reading with limited vo¬ 
cabularies, often so limited that the lack of vocabulary inter¬ 
feres with learning to read. For all children, continued 
growth in vocabulary is important. For some, direct instruc¬ 
tion in vocabulary building is necessary even in a prereading 
period. 

Accuracy of Speech Patterns. The major speech defects, 
such as cleft palate, stuttering, and the like, have been as¬ 
sumed to be more physical than educational, although some 
such defects are probably both. Therefore, the major speech 
defects have been discussed in the section dealing with physi¬ 
cal readiness for reading. There are some minor speech dif¬ 
ficulties which seem to be the result of faulty learning. They 
can be readily modified and therefore become a part of the 
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educational readiness program. Among the more common 
of such difficulties are habits of faulty enunciation, habits of 
inaccurate pronunciation, and immature speech. 

As contrasted to those children who have slovenly or lazy 
speech, children who articulate distinctly are naturally better 
prepared to continue language development. Often, though, 
poor enunciation is a pattern of speech which is assumed be¬ 
cause of lack of security in verbal situations. Here the prob¬ 
lem is one of enabling the child to feel secure in the group 
oral situation. Obviously, difficulties of articulation should 
be corrected. 

Habits of inaccurate pronunciation include habits of omit¬ 
ting and transposing parts of words, adding word elements, 
and accenting faultily. Of course, all children make errors 
of pronunciation; some, however, are so seriously handi¬ 
capped by inaccurate pronunciation that they experience dif¬ 
ficulty with beginning reading. It is too often true that hab¬ 
its of mispronunciation are fostered and trained by parents 
and other adults who encourage the use of “baby talk.” 
Many first-grade children have immature speech. Faulty pro¬ 
nunciation and faulty use of words as a result of prolonged 
baby talk should be corrected during the first months of 
school, and so also should other difficulties in pronunciation 
insofar as possible. 

Poor enunciation and pronunciation, under certain meth¬ 
ods of instruction, have deleterious effects upon reading. 
Under methods that lean heavily on oral reading, on the 
sounding out of words, and on phonetic analysis, the child 
with minor speech difficulties may get into confusions that 
cause trouble in learning to read. 

Quality of Oral English. The ability to handle ideas in 
simple accurate sentences is an important requisite of learn¬ 
ing to read. This is especially true when the method of in¬ 
struction leans heavily upon context clues and meaningful 
reading. The child who is in the habit of confusing the use 
of come and came would have more difficulty in using the 
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context to help him recognize came in the sentence, The girl 
came to school, than would the child who had no such lan¬ 
guage confusion. Any first-grade teacher knows that the oral 
English habits of children vary greatly. The fact that faulty 
English is closely associated with trouble with reading gives 
another reason for attempting to improve the quality of oral 
English. 

Ability to Attend. In learning to read it is necessary to be 
able to attend to what is being done. This implies the abil¬ 
ity to look at, to listen to, and to concentrate upon what is 
being taught. Children differ greatly in their ability to at¬ 
tend. Some children find it difficult to listen for more than 
relatively short periods of time to what is being said. The 
same children find it difficult to work with the materials for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Some children have not 
established habits of applying themselves closely to the task 
at hand. Often lack of attention is due to the fact that the 
task is too great or the explanation too involved, or because 
there are distractions in the classroom. The poorer the hab¬ 
its of attention of the child, the greater the distractions will 
effect the learning. Reading, along with any other learning, 
will be influenced by the amount of attention the child is 
able to apply to it. If the child is to become an effective 
reader, his tasks should be well suited to him, the atmosphere 
of the classroom should be conducive to work, and habits of 
attending should be developed. 

The A bility to Sense a Sequence of Ideas. Upon returning 
home after his first day at school, one child tells his mother 
of the happenings of the day in sequential order. Another 
relates the events of the day in accurate enough language, but 
they are talked about as discrete happenings, with no con¬ 
nected thread of narrative. The ability to sense a sequence 
of ideas is one that can be taught. This ability is associated 
with reading growth under modern methods of reading in¬ 
struction. Naturally, the more the instruction follows the 
meaningful approach, or the more the instruction makes use 
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of experience charts, the more highly will growth in reading 
be associated with the ability to sense a sequence of ideas. 

Ability to Follow Directions. In order to follow directions 
one must be able to attend to them and to sense their sequen¬ 
tial order; moreover, one must know how to put them into 
operation. Many directions are given in reading instruction. 
Therefore, ability to follow directions becomes a part of 
learning to read. Some children are well prepared in this 
attribute when they enter school. They have had responsi¬ 
bilities about the home. They have worked with their fa¬ 
thers and mothers in various activities, such as planting a 
garden, wherein they have developed the ability to follow 
directions. This learning has, in many cases, come about as 
a result of the children being allowed to participate in inter¬ 
esting activities about the home. Other children have had 
few such opportunities and consequently have established few 
habits of following directions. The teacher must appraise 
the growth in this ability and use the many classroom oppor¬ 
tunities that are available for its development. 

Ability to Handle Equipment. Much equipment is used 

in the teaching of reading. The children must be able to 

handle the usual classroom equipment. They must be able 

to handle a book; they must be able to use crayons, pencils, 

chalk, paper, scissors, paste, and other materials. These, of 

course, are skills which children have in varying degrees and 

which can be taught, except to the child who is severely 
handicapped physically. 

Desire to Read. Children come into the first grade with 
the desire to read. In fact, they come to school with the idea 
that the task of school is to teach them how to read. Al¬ 
though their appraisal of what the school is for is fairly accu¬ 
rate, there are differences among the children in the intensity 
of the desire to read. Some of them will continue to try even 
though the task is difficult; for others the motivational force 
is not so strong. There are, of course, a few children who 
have little or no desire to learn to read; in these cases the 
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teacher*s task is to make reading ability seem attractive 
enough to be worth the effort to learn. 

As the child progresses through the first grade, he grows in 
his appreciation of the value of excellent reading ability; he 
realizes that he uses reading as a means to learning in other 
school subjects. And, as he progresses through the elemen¬ 
tary school, the secondary school, and the college, he con¬ 
tinues to grow in his understanding of the role which reading 
plays in learning. However, individuals vary tremendously 
in the use that they make of reading and in the understanding 
of its worth to them. It is the task of every teacher on every 
school level to help her pupils develop a fuller realization of 
the usefulness of reading to them throughout their lives. 

Selected references on reading readiness will be found at 
the end of Chap. IV. 
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THE APPRAISAL OF READING READINESS 

Types of Appraisals Needed 

In order to know more about the strengths and the weak¬ 
nesses of a group of children, certain information about them 
should be collected. Many of the appraisals can best be made 
by the teacher over a period of time. For example, she can 
watch the children at work to determine their methods of 
work. Some children, she will find, have systematic ways of 
going about classroom activities and are efficient wwkers. 
Others display less efficiency in the way in which they attack 
their problems. The teacher, through observing the chil¬ 
dren can make many subjective judgments. There are, more¬ 
over, standardized tests that measure many of the factors 
which make up readiness. Wherever possible, standardized 
tests should be used because the appraisals are made much 
more rapidly and objectively. There is no one standardized 
readiness test which gives data on all the factors in readiness; 
nor does any combination of standardized tests give the data. 
So whatever the program of standardized testing is, it must be 
supplemented by teacher appraisals. Ideally, every child 
should start to learn to read when he as an individual be¬ 
comes ready. Practically, however, the teacher of some forty 
children cannot start reading instruction at forty different 
times during the year. She, therefore, must provide group¬ 
ing, adjusting of instruction, and developing of readiness, as 
the program goes along. By growing in ability to understand 
the children and by developing insight into ways of making 
adjustments, the teacher can more nearly approach the ideal. 

37 
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Standardized tests—both mental and reading readiness— 
and teacher appraisals form the basis for gaining an under¬ 
standing of the children and for making adjustments. These 
appraisals should do much more than give an estimate of 
which children are going to have trouble with reading and 
which ones are not; they should tell wherein the sources of 
difficulty are likely to be. The appraisals, then, should be 
thought of as being primarily diagnostic rather than predic¬ 
tive in nature. They should help the teacher to gain insight 
into the instructional adjustments to be made and the readi¬ 
nesses to be built. 


Mental Tests 

Terman ^ has found that teachers made very inaccurate 
judgments of the intelligence of the children in their classes. 
Accurate mental measurements can only be made through the 
administration of standardized tests. 

Intelligence is related to successful achievement in reading, 
as it is to successful achievement in all other types of learn¬ 
ing, In a program of developing readiness for reading it is 
important to know the mental ability of the child, so that 
teaching adjustments may be effectively made. 

A brief discussion follows of several mental tests that have 
been found to be useful in the primary grades: 

1. Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, by Lewis M. Terman and Maud 

A. Merrill, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1937. 
individual test.) 

2. Arthur Point Performance Scale, by Grace Arthur, Common¬ 

wealth Fund, New York, 1930. (An individual performance 
test.) 

3. California Mental Maturity Pre-Primary Battery, by Elizabeth 

T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Teigs, Southern 
California School Book Depository, Hollywood, Calif., 1936. 
(A group test.) 

^ Terman, Lewis M., The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1916, p. 75. 
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4. Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, by Rudolph Pint- 
ner, Bess V. Cunningham, and Walter M. Durost, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1939. (A group 
test.) 

The Revised Stanford-Binet Scale ^ is an intelligence test 
that should be administered by a trained examiner. It is the 
most widely used, and probably the best, individual test of 
general intelligence. It is an individual test which takes from 
about a half hour to an hour to give at the primary-grade 
level, one child being tested at a time. When a test is admin¬ 
istered individually, as is the Stanford-Binet, it is possible to 
give care to such things as eliciting the best possible response, 
keeping the attention to the task at hand, avoiding fatigue, 
and keeping the child motivated. Most children of six years 
of age and under have not yet learned to take group tests. It 
is therefore recommended that the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet Scale be used for the measurement of mental ability 
whenever it is possible to do so. This individual test should 
be used to supplement a group test whenever the results of 
the latter are doubtful. 

The Arthur Point Performance Test" is also an intelli¬ 
gence test that should be administered by a trained examiner 
and that must be given to one individual at a time. It is best 
suited to provide a measure of mental ability for those chil¬ 
dren for whom the Binet test is not applicable. It is made up 
entirely of performance items and will give an estimate of 
mental ability even in the case of children who have language 
handicaps of one sort or another. Children, for example, 
who are deaf, or who come from foreign-language homes, can 
be effectively measured. The test items consist of tasks which 
require the fitting of blocks into form boards, the completing 

of pictures, tracing the way through a maze, and making de¬ 
signs from blocks. 

^Terman, Lewis M., and Maud A. Merrill. Measuring Intelligence. Houph- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1937. ° 

2 Arthur, Grace, A Point Scale of Performance Tests, J. Clinical Manual 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publication. New York. 1930. ^ 
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The California Mental Maturity Pre-Primary Battery ^ is a 
diagnostic mental test which provides a measure of language 
factors and of nonlanguage factors. It also gives indication 
of development in memory, in spacial relationships, in rea¬ 
soning, and in vocabulary. Moreover, rough measures are 
provided of visual acuity, auditory acuity, and motor coordi¬ 
nation. While these latter three tests are designed to detect 
those pupils who would not be validly measured on the re¬ 
mainder of the complete test, they give the teacher an indica¬ 
tion of gross defects of visual acuity, auditory acuity, and 
motor coordination: they therefore have additional value. 
The authors of the test recommend that it be given to small 
groups of from six. to twenty children. The smaller the 
group the more accurate will be the mental measurement of 
children of kindergarten or first-grade ages. 

While individual mental tests are recommended, if time 
and personnel do not allow for individual testing, this group 
test will be found to give reliable measures of intelligence for 
most children. Some children, because of lack of ability to 
follow directions, lack of ability to attend to the task at hand, 
or special defects, are mismeasured in a group testing situa¬ 
tion, To these children the Binet or Arthur Point Scale 
should be given. 

The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test^ is a 
group test of mental ability which can be given during one 
class period. It makes less use of language backgrounds than 
does the total California Mental Maturity Scale. The Pint¬ 
ner-Cunningham test includes subtests of common observa¬ 
tion, aesthetic differences, associated objectives, discrimina¬ 
tion of size, picture parts, picture completion, and dot draw¬ 
ing. These subtests have proved to be highly discriminating 
at this age level. 

^Sullivan, Elizabeth T., Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Teigs, Manual of 
Directions, California Mental Maturity Pre-Primary Battery, Southern Cali¬ 
fornia School Book Depository, Hollywood, Calif., 1936. 

2 Pintncr, Rudolph, Bess V. Cunningham, and Walter M. Durosl, Manual 
of Directions and Key, Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1939. 
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Reading-Readiness Tests 

Within recent years many tests of reading readiness have 
been published. A brief discussion of some of the most use¬ 
ful of these tests will be given. The following list includes 
only tests that can be given and interpreted by the teacher. 

1. Gates Reading Readiness Tests, by Arthur I. Gates, Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1939. 

2. Metropolitan Readiness Tests, by Gertrude Hildreth and 

Nellie Griffiths, Edited by Jacob S. Orleans, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1933. 

3. Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, by Marion Monroe, Hough* 

ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1935. 

4. Classification Test for Beginners in Reading, by Clarence R. 

Stone and C. C. Grover, Webster Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, 1933. 

5. Reading Readiness Tests, by M. J. Van Wagenen, Educational 

Test Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis, 1932. 

The Gates Reading Readiness Tests ^ consist of five sub¬ 
tests. In the first, called “Picture Directions,” the child is 
required to mark pictures according to instructions given by 
the tester. This test gives a combined measure of several abil¬ 
ities necessary in beginning to learn to read in a classroom 
situation. Among these abilities are the ability to listen to 
directions, the ability to look at and interpret illustrations of 
farm and city life, and the ability to understand and to exe¬ 
cute verbal directions. This combined ability is obviously 

needed for effectively learning to read in the classroom situa¬ 
tion. 

The second subtest, “Word Matching,” requires the ability 
to find among four words the two that are alike. It measures 
the child’s ability to distinguish similarities and differences 

^ Gates, Arthur I., Manual of Directions for the Gates Reading Readiness 
Tests, rev. ed.. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. 
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of words. It measures, to some degree, the child’s familiarity 
with word forms. 

In the third subtest, “Word-Card Matching,” the child is 
asked to find among four words the one that is like the one 
shown on a flash card by the examiner. This test measures 
the child’s ability to discriminate between word forms, and 
it also measures his ability to attend to and to respond to ma¬ 
terial of the typical experience-chart size. It may be used to 
measure his ability to transfer from the large chart form to 
book reading. 

The fourth subtest, “Rhyming,” consists of fourteen series 
of four pictures. The child is asked in each series to mark 
the picture of the object whose name rhymes with a given 
word. For example, one series consists of a picture of a tree, 
of a top, of a mop, and of a bear. The child is asked to “put 
a cross on the picture that sounds like hair.” This test meas¬ 
ures the familiarity of the child with rhyming sounds, or more 
roughly, his acquaintance with word-sound elements. 

In subtest 5, which must be given individually, the child is 
asked to name as many as he can of the capital letters and 
then the small letters of the alphabet. He is asked also to 
read the numbers from zero to nine. This test measures his 
familiarity with letters and numbers and probably gives a 
good indication of the child's previous experience with 
printed materials. 

The total score on this test gives an indication of the child’s 
readiness for initial instruction in book reading. The scores 
on the subtests give means of diagnosing the child's growth in 
several factors important to beginning reading. 

The Metropolitan Readiness Tests ' consist of six subtests. 
The first subtest, “Similarities,” measures the ability to recog¬ 
nize similarities and differences in pictures, symbols, and 
words. It measures the child's level of perception. 

Subtest 2, “Copying,” is a perception test involving the 

1 Hildreth, Gertrude, and Nellie Griffiths, Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
World Book Company, Vonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1933. 
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copying of figures and symbols. It gives a measure of the 
maturity of perceptual abilities. 

Subtests 3 and 4, “Vocabulary and Sentences,” are designed 
to measure knowledge of vocabulary. In subtest 3, the child 
is asked to select from four pictures the one that illustrates a 
given word. Subtest 4 is the same, with the exception that 
phrases and sentences are used instead of isolated words. 

Subtest 5, “Numbers,” measures knowledge of numbers. 
This test is valuable in considering reading readiness only to 
the degree that it shows the child’s general level of maturity. 

In subtest 6, “Information,” the child selects from a row of 
four pictures the one that best indicates a description given 
by the examiner. This test gives an indication of the degree 
to which the child has built up a background of knowledge 
about common things. 

As stated in the Manual, this test has been devised to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which pupils are ready to learn first-grade 
skills, including reading. The scores on the subtests provide 
a means of diagnosing the extent of the child’s growth in 
some of the factors important in beginning reading. 

The Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests for Prediction and 
Analysis of Reading Abilities and Disabilities ^ are comprised 
of a series of tests designed to measure various visual func¬ 
tions, auditory factors, motor coordination, articulation, and 
language ability. Included also are tests of laterality, that is, 
left or right preference. 

In the first subtest of the visual group, “Memory of Orien¬ 
tation of Forms,” the children are asked to select from two 
pictures the one that is turned in the same way as one shown 
by the examiner. In the second, “Ocular-Motor Control and 
Attention,” the child is expected to trace his way through a 
set of rather complicated pathways. The third of the series 
of the visual group, “Memory,” is composed of a set of draw¬ 
ings, each of which is exposed for ten seconds, after which the 

^ Mo^oe, Marion, Manual of Directions, Reading Aptitude Tests, Primarv 
^orm, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1935. 
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child is supposed to reproduce the visual symbols. This 
group of visual tests is designed to measure functional visual 
abilities which are related to the ability of learning to read. 

The auditory tests are composed of three subtests: (i) 
"Word Discrimination,” in which the child distinguishes by 
marking pictures between correct and faulty pronunciation; 
(a) "Sound-Blending,” wherein the child is supposed to mark 
the word that indicates the correct blending; and (3) "Audi¬ 
tory Memory,” wherein a story is read to the child and he tells 
as much of the story as he can remember. This group of tests 
gives an indication of important auditory attributes. 

The motor tests are; (1) "Speed," in which the task of the 
child is to put a dot in each of as many small circles as he can 
in one minute; (2) "Steadiness,” which tests the ability to 
trace a broken line; and (3) "Writing Name, in which the 
child’s ability to write his name with first one hand and then 

the other is tested. 

The tests of articulation are: (1) "Reproduction,” in which 
the child is asked to repeat words that contain difficult speech 
patterns; and (2) "Speed,” in which the child is asked to re¬ 
peat a stimulus word or phrase as rapidly as he can for fifteen 
seconds. These two subtests give a good indication of pro¬ 
nunciation and enunciation difficulties that the child may 
have. These tests must be given individually. 

The tests of language include: (1) "Vocabulary,” in which 
the child is asked to identify out of three pictures the one that 
is named; (2) "Classification,” which is a controlled associa¬ 
tion test wherein the child is asked to name during fifteen sec¬ 
onds as many as he can of a specific kind of thing; and (3) 
"Sentence-Length,” wherein as the child tells what a picture is 
about, the length of the longest sentence is determined. 
These subtests give an indication of the child’s familiarity 
with, and fluency in the use of, the English language. 

The Monroe Aptitude Tests are made up of both group 
and individual subtests. The author recommends that the 
group subtests be given to not more than ten children at a 
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time. The total score on the test gives an indication of the 
child’s readiness to read. The scores on the subtests are of 
value for individual diagnosis. 

The Stone and Grover Classification Test for Beginning 
Readers ^ measures the ability to observe word forms and to 
see likenesses and differences among words. It takes about 
fifteen or twenty minutes to administer, is a group test, and 
gives a single prediction of readiness for reading. The Stone 
and Grover test is a prognostic test which has value for classi¬ 
fying beginners into reading groups. 

The Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests ~ consist of a 
set of individual tests. The Van Wagenen test has the merit 
of having two forms. Since the tests must be given individ¬ 
ually, in many schools it is best used as a follow-up test for 
diagnostic purposes of children who seem to be especially re¬ 
tarded. The first subtest, “Range of Information,” is com¬ 
posed of thirty questions to determine the informational 
background of the child relating to the common things about 
him. It tests to a degree the familiarity with actual things 
common to the environment of children and information that 
could have been obtained through having been read to. The 
second subtest, “Perception of Relations,” is a test of analo¬ 
gies. A pair of words that go together is given, then a stimu¬ 
lus word, the child being required to finish the second pair: 
sky—blue grass— . This measures vocabulary and the 

ability to perceive relationships. The third subtest, “Vo¬ 
cabulary,” measures knowledge of vocabulary through asking 
the child to give the opposite of a given word. The fourth 
subtest, “Memory Span for Ideas,” is one in which the length 
of a sentence that the child can repeat without error is found 
by asking the child to repeat sentences after the examiner. 
The fifth subtest, “Word Discrimination,” is a test in which 
the child is supposed to pick out the word that is not like the 

^ Stone, Clarence R., and C. C. Grover, Manual of Directions, Classification 
Test for Beginners in Reading, Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, 1933. 

*Van Wagenen, M. J., Manual of Directions, Reading Readiness Tests, 
Educational Test Bureau. Inc., Minneapolis, 1932. 
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others among five words. The sixth subtest, “Word Learn¬ 
ing,*’ is an associative learning test in which the child associ¬ 
ates an English word with a foreign word that is exposed for 
a given time. 

Teacher Appraisals of Basal Readiness Factors 

The teacher’s careful and systematic observation of the 
child are among the most important appraisals that are made. 
Some of the fundamental appraisals must be made by the 
teacher. For example, the desire to read is a readiness factor 
for which there is no standardized readiness test. Therefore, 
if any appraisal is made of the child’s attitude toward learn¬ 
ing to read, it is the teacher who makes it. She does this by 
appraising the child’s attitude toward reading when reading 
situations are present. One child may ask no questions con¬ 
cerning what the print says; he may show no interest in the 
print on posters, on name cards, or in what signs say: he may 
show little or no interest in picture books; and he may pay 
little or no attention to stories read by the teacher. When 
the teacher has ascertained these facts, she will know that she 
must develop an interest in reading in this child before or as 
she is beginning to teach him to read. She makes informal 
appraisals of the other children by noting their attitude to¬ 
ward reading when reading situations are present. She will 
find that some children have a very good attitude toward 
reading in various readings situations and she will rate them 
as very good in the readiness factor of desire to read. Others 
will seem to her to exhibit a good attitude toward learning to 
read; she will so record their ratings. Others will seem to her 
to be average in their attitudes toward reading; others will 
have a poor attitude; and possibly others, such as the child 
described above, will be rated very poor in this readiness fac¬ 
tor since they show little or no interest in reading. These 
ratings, based upon informal observations, enable the teacher 
to know for which children she should plan instruction that 
will awaken and develop an interest in learning to read, and 
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they will enable her to know the children for whom no such 
instruction is required. 

In making estimates of a given child’s competency in any 
activity the teacher should compare his performance with the 
performance of others in the class. She will find a five-point 
scale, such as the one used above, helpful; that is, for any 
given attribute she may wish to rate the child as very good, 
good, average, poor, or very poor in comparison with other 
members of the class. 

Table II gives the characteristics of readiness, the means of 
appraisal, the indications of lack of readiness, and suggests 
types of adjustment. The material presented in this table 
emphasizes the importance of teacher appraisals and shows 
the number of factors for which systematic observation by the 
teacher is the only type of appraisal. There are some ap¬ 
praisals that can be done only by a trained examiner, for ex¬ 
ample, the administration of the Stanford-Binet test of intel¬ 
ligence. There are some that can best be done by a trained 
expert, for example, tests of physical condition, including 
tests of vision and hearing. There are some appraisals that 
can be made by using a readiness test, for example, familiar¬ 
ity with sounds. And there are appraisals that can and in 
most cases should be done by the teacher herself, for example, 
the appraisal of the child’s ability to handle equipment. 

In the case of many of the factors in readiness to read, 
teacher appraisals may be made in order to supplement the 
results of standardized tests. For example, consistently low 
scores on a standardized test may be due to inability to follow 
directions. It is possible for the teacher to observe the child’s 
behavior when directions are given. If the child fails to carry 
out the directions; if he seems at a loss to begin; if he carries 
out the first or second step, but is unable to complete the di¬ 
rections, he is low in ability to follow directions. Thus, for 
many of the factors the results of the readiness test, when sup¬ 
plemented by teacher observation and appraisal, furnish in¬ 
formation as to which children should receive training in the 
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factor and which ones do not need it. Observation and in¬ 
formal appraisal from day to day as the instruction proceeds 
will give the teacher an indication of the amount of direct 
teaching necessary. By these means, too, she may get an indi¬ 
cation of the success of the direct teaching. 

Standardized readiness tests may be administered, scored, 
and the results interpreted by the teacher. Gates ^ has said 
that standardized readiness tests that have diagnostic and pre¬ 
dictive value can be given satisfactorily by a teacher who is 
skilled enough to give good instruction in reading. The di¬ 
rections for administering, scoring, and interpreting the vari¬ 
ous readiness tests are so explicit and so well standardized 
that the teacher should have no difficulty in using such tests. 

Many of the children in a first-grade class are not ready to 
take a readiness test until two or three weeks after they enter 
school. This is especially true of the children who have not 
had the advantage of kindergarten experience. In order to 
lake most of the various readiness tests the children must have 
had experience in working in groups with other children. 
They must be able to use either pencil or crayon. They must 
be able to attend to the teacher as she gives the necessary di¬ 
rections, and they must have some degree of ability to follow 
directions. In the manuals of directions of the various readi¬ 
ness tests, it is suggested that the tests be administered toward 
the end of the first month of school. Here again, however, 
it is necessary for the teacher to appraise the development of 
the children to determine when the readiness test should be 
given. It may be that the class will be divided into groups 
on the basis of observation and judgment so that the readi¬ 
ness test may be administered to the various groups at differ¬ 
ent times. Then the test could be given to the children of a 
group when they have shown sufficient growth in the use of 
crayon or pencil, in attending, and in working in groups, nec¬ 
essary for taking the test. 


Principles in Reading Readiness Testing 
Teachers College Record, March. 1939. Vol. 40. pp. 495-506. ^ 



5 ^ 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ 


In contrast to appraising through a readiness test the readi¬ 
ness of a child to undertake the task of learning to read, 
teacher appraisals are informal and continuous. A readiness 
test is administered on one day or on two successive days, is 
scored, and the results are interpreted. The teacher may re¬ 
fer to the readiness test results, or to the results of a subtest, 
from time to time, but the making of the appraisal is done 
once and for all time. Quite the contrary is true of teacher 
appraisals. The teacher is continually making systematic ob¬ 
servations of the development and the learning of the chil¬ 
dren, and of the particular child. Rather than being done 
once and for all time, teacher appraisals are made daily. 
Here, again, it may be stated that the teacher who is skilled 
enough to teach reading is skilled enough to make the various 
teacher appraisals suggested in Table II. In appraising the 
general background of understanding of a child, for example, 
an objective measure may be obtained from the readiness test. 
However, by means of teacher estimate through observation 
and informal appraisal it is possible to determine the back¬ 
ground of information which a child has for the particular 
unit of reading material that has been selected. 

As she analyzes the results of the readiness test and of the 
teacher appraisals, the teacher gives the most weight to those 
factors which are of especial significance in relation to the 
methods of instruction that she plans to use. Gates ^ found 
that the predictive value of a particular readiness subtest 
varies with the teaching method. If the teacher makes a con¬ 
siderable use of phonetics in teaching word recognition, the 
readiness test results that indicate the child’s familiarity with 
sounds are of special significance in determining his readiness 
to read. Or, conversely, when the teacher finds that a child 
is unable to discriminate between sounds, she has two ways 
open to her. She may give the child training that will enable 
him to learn to distinguish sounds before beginning reading 

1 Gates, Arthur I., "An Experimental Evaluation of Reading-ReadincM 
Tests," The Elementary School Journal, March, 1939, Vol. 39, pp* 497 '" 5 ®®* 
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instruction. Or she may place little dependence in begin¬ 
ning instruction upon the use of phonetics in learning new 
words, since a wide use of sounding out words would result 
in confusions for the child who does not discriminate sounds 
easily and well. Since it is helpful for the child to use several 
methods of recognizing new words, rather than to depend en¬ 
tirely upon one, the teacher should give the child training in 
the abilities in which the test results and the teacher ap¬ 
praisals show him to be lacking. Instruction that is designed 
to give the child training in the abilities in which he is lack¬ 
ing should proceed naturally and gradually so that confusions 
will not result. The best teachers of reading have learned to 
make an effective use of reading-readiness and teacher-ap¬ 
praisal results in adjusting instruction to the strengths and 
the weaknesses of the children in their classes. 

Table II shows that it is with regard to the educational fac¬ 
tors that readiness instruction can be the most successful. 
Backgrounds of understanding can be built; the children can 
add to their knowledge of words; they can be taught to enun 
ciate and to pronounce words correctly; the quality of their 
oral English can be improved; they can learn to attend, to 
sense a sequence, and to follow directions; they can develop 
ability to handle equipment; and the desire to learn to read 
can be developed. And when instruction in these factors in 
readiness has been given so that there has been growth and 
development, the children are, of course, far better prepared 
to begin to learn to read than they would have been without 
such learnings. In other words, the time taken in building 
readiness is time well spent. There is always the tendency to 
hurry too quickly into the beginning lessons in reading and, 
for that matter, too, to hurry too rapidly through those begin¬ 
ning lessons. Children should not be hurried and rushed. 
They should not be rushed when telling of an experience; 
they should not be hurried when putting on their wraps; and 
they should not be hurried into and through new learnings. 
Accordingly, it is not difficult to see that they should not be 
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hurried in acquiring so complex an ability as learning to read. 

The length of the period of readiness instruction is depend¬ 
ent upon the particular group of children. In some first- 
grade classes all of the children have had kindergarten expe¬ 
rience. They will, for example, know how to work in groups 
and will have had experience in getting along with others of 
their group. They will know how to use crayon, scissors, 
paste, and other equipment and supplies. They will have 
learned how to handle a book through their experiences with 
picture books. A desire to read will have been awakened and 
an interest in reading will have been stimulated by their kin¬ 
dergarten teacher through the stories she has read and told to 
them. It may be seen from these illustrations that the length 
of the period of readiness instruction will depend upon the 
previous experience of the children and upon their growth in 
the various factors that make up readiness. 

Selected references on reading readiness will be found at 
the end of Chap. IV. 




CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 

READINESS 

Using Research 

During the past two decades much research has been done 
by both teachers and research workers to find out more about 
teaching children to read. Research has been conducted in 
the following areas: 

1. The development of children has been carefully studied 

in many of its aspects. Thousands of precise measurements 
have been made. For example, the ability to discriminate 
between pictorial likenesses and differences has been isolated 
and studied. Relationships have been found between this 
ability and success in learning to read. 

2. The reading process has been thoroughly analyzed. 
The various skills that make up reading have been isolated, 
appraised, and studied. One such skill, especially important 
m the beginning stages of reading, is the ability to hold a 
book and to page through it from front to back. 

3 - Teaching methods and procedures have been scruti¬ 
nized, perfected, controlled, and used with many different 
groups of children in order to evaluate the effectivness of each 
method. Much of this research has been done by the class¬ 
room teacher, and it has come about as an informal con¬ 
comitant of interest in helping the children learn to read. 

or example, the teacher has tried for a time one method as 
contrasted with another to judge the relative success in teach¬ 
ing the child to read by each method. Let us assume a situa¬ 
tion where the children are to read silently a passage in which 
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there are several new words. The teacher has tried, among 
other methods, the method of listing on the board new words 
for study before the children read the passage. At other 
times she has prepared flash cards of the new words and used 
these in a prestudy of the words. She has, on other occasions, 
introduced the new words through using them in experience 
charts. At still other times, she has prepared sentence mate¬ 
rial in which the new words are used in sentences dealing 
with incidents quite different from those in the passage so 
that the theme of the passage was not anticipated. These 
and other procedures have been tried, perfected, and studied 
by ^achers helping children learn to read. After having 
judged the relative efficiency of different methods, the teach¬ 
ers have learned to use some methods more frequently than 
others. The teachers have reported their findings in teacher 
meetings, at conferences, and in professional journals, so that 
others might profit from their^tudy and experience. 

4. Appraisals have been ipiade of growth in reading tech¬ 
niques and skills under varying conditions and at different 
levels of pupil growth. For example, the speed of reading of 
the members of a college Freshman class has been measured. 
The students have then been given specific training designed 
to increase their rate of reading. After the training period, 
their reading rates have been measured and comparisons have 

been made between initial and final rates. 

Research in reading has gone ever further. Factors have 
been controlled and studied in relation to each other. In 
this way, for example, it has been found that children who 
have little familiarity with word-sound elements and who are 
taught beginning reading by a method which makes a large 
use of phonics do not learn to read so easily and so success¬ 
fully as do the children who are able to discriminate between 
word sounds at the outset of instruction. Thus, by these 
means and others, there has been an accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge about children, teaching, and reading, and the inter¬ 
relations among the three. Fortified with knowledge of the 
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findings of other workers interested in making the acquisition 
of reading ability more pleasant and more successful for the 
children than has heretofore been possible, the teacher her¬ 
self is happier, more confident, and more successful in teach¬ 
ing her pupils to read. 

In the vast storehouse of knowledge there is much informa¬ 
tion that has to do with reading instruction in its early stages. 
It was the function of Chap. II to present from this storehouse 
of knowledge a discussion of the attributes of growth and 
development in the child that seem important determinants 
of readiness to begin learning to read. Chap. Ill was con¬ 
cerned with a discussion of appraising these attributes and of 
interpreting the results of these appraisals. The purpose of 
the present chapter is to suggest methods of instruction that 
will aid in developing readiness to read in the educational 
factors, which seems to be the group of attributes most sus¬ 
ceptible to training. In addition, two other attributes readily 
susceptible to training, namely, auditory and visual discrimi¬ 
nation, will be discussed. The discussion of each of these 
factors m readiness will be treated insofar as possible as fol¬ 
lows: Illustration or discussion will be given of (i) types of 
material and of experiences or exercises that are helpful in 
eveloping the factor; (2) how to find or to improvise these 
materials, experiences, or exercises; and (3) the efficiency of 
these materials in developing the readiness attribute from a 

level of relative immaturity to a level of maturity sufficient to 
undertake reading. 

Word Discrimination 

The child begins to develop ability in word discrimination 
very early in life. First, he distinguishes between gross like¬ 
nesses and differences in actual objects or things around about 
»m. Before many months have gone by the child is able to 
mstinguish between common things, such as between a cat 
and a dog. He develops the ability to discriminate to the 
eve where he can distinguish between the words cat and 
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dog. As the ability to make such discriminations is associated 
with success in learning to read, it is important to give direct 
training in seeing likenesses and differences in pictorial and 
word configurations to children in whom this ability is not 
sufficiently developed. The pictorial configurations may 
range all the way from those in which the likenesses and 
differences are very apparent to those in which they are some¬ 
what subtle, as the two following series indicate: 




The series of word configurations should also range in diffi¬ 
culty from those in which the likenesses and differences are 
very apparent to those in which they are far more subtle, as. 


dog 

ball 


dog 

doll 


dog 

ball 


cat 

ball 


Most reading-readiness workbooks contain exercises to de¬ 
velop this ability. The exercises are carefully graded in 
difficulty. Where workbooks are not available, the teacher 
can prepare exercises of the types illustrated above. She can 
call attention to likenesses and differences in word and letter 
configurations as the children have experiences with words 
in signs, on the bulletin board, and other real experiences. 
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The ability to notice similarities and differences among items 
is best developed through making such discriminations in 
meaningful and important situations. 

For some children who have poor visual discrimination 
exercises of the picture variety may prove helpful in over¬ 
coming these deficiencies. However, most of the children 
will learn to look closely at words to distinguish between 
likenesses and differences, as an accompaniment of learning 
to read. Thus, much of the ability in word discrimination is 
developed for most children in the actual process of teaching 
them to read. 


Familiarity with Sounds 

As in the case of visual discrimination, the child has been 
developing sound discrimination many years before he enters 
school. He has, through a learning process started sometime 
in his first year of life, learned to tell the difference between 
many sounds. He knows the difference between the bark of 
a dog and the meow of a cat. He can even at times tell when 
it is his own dog that is barking rather than that of a neigh¬ 
bor. He has learned to make such a fine distinction as that 
between the rustle of the leaves in the trees and the sound of 
rain on the roof. He has, then, learned to make many sound 
discriminations. He has learned to distinguish between 
sound patterns in words wherein the element of difference is 
very slight, for example, between pin and pen. There are 
children who through their familiarity with rhymes and jin¬ 
gles, have noticed the similarity in endings of words to the 
fineness of degree that they can make up little jingles of their 
own. 

Inasmuch as the ability to make fine discriminations in the 
auditory pattern of words is needed, and as some children 
have not developed the skill in this ability that is necessary for 
generalizing in reading, some need training in oral word dis¬ 
criminations before or during initial instruction in reading. 
Here the tasks are to teach the children that words are made 
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up of sounds and to get them to be alert to and to attend to 
similarities and differences in the sounds of words. 

The materials are as extensive as the words, rhymes, and 
jingles that are the common heritage of children of preschool 
or beginning school age. Indeed, the whole vocabulary of the 
children is the material to be used. As in the case of visual 
discriminations, the exercises should progress from large 
gross differences to the more fine and detailed differences 
found in words of very similar sounds, such as an and andf 
and which and witch. Much of the training in sound per¬ 
ception can come as a concomitant of the games and rhymes 
that the children encounter in the kindergarten and preread- 
ing periods. There are, however, certain exercises which give 
definite and specific drill for those children who need a 


greater degree of emphasis in oral word discrimination than 
does the usual child. The degree of similarity, and conse¬ 
quent fineness of discrimination, that needs to be employed 
should be determined by the level of ability of the child. He 
should in this learning, as in all others, be taken by gradual 
and interesting steps to the level of accomplishment desired. 
Exercises that have proved helpful in building sound dis¬ 
crimination are: 


1. Identifying the wrong word in a series of rhyming words. 

may play mat day 

2. Identifying the wrong word in a series of words similar in 
initial sound. 

hat has land hand 

3. Selecting the correct word to complete a rhyme from three 
or four words. 

The man fed the pussycat 
A little piece of bacon meat fat rind 

4. Finding the word that sounds most like another word, for 
example, string, 

ring home pl^Y 
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5. Telling in what way words sound alike. 

run ring rat row 

hall iall call tall 

6. Telling a word that rhymes with another word. 

i.e. dog 

7. Telling a word that begins like another word. 

i.e. cap 

While such “games’* are interesting and while children like 
them, what is really wanted is to get the children to notice the 
sounds of words in actual conversation and in other meaning¬ 
ful language. Therefore, exercises using pleasant sounding 
words in conversation, humorous jingles, and the like, are in 
reality more effective than the drill devices suggested above. 
Drill devices usually have the limitation of being dissociated 
from the process as it is actually used. Nevertheless, for chil¬ 
dren who are severely retarded in this capacity, practice ex¬ 
ercises may sometimes be used. However, such exercises have 
merit since most children find them amusing. In presenting 
these exercises all words should be spoken in the normal man¬ 
ner. The words should not be broken up into their phonetic 
elements. This is true because difficulties in sound blending 
may result from too great stress upon isolated word sounds. 

Backgrounds of Understanding 

Children come to the first grade possessing vast and rich 
sources of information and of understanding. They have 

been adding to their understanding daily—even hourly__ 

throughout their whole lives. They have been refining and 
enriching their understanding. Of course, many of their con¬ 
cepts are inaccurate and incomplete; and many are preju¬ 
diced. Nevertheless, forty children who are six years of age 
have had many and varied experiences—experiences that will 
be deepened and enriched by the new one of going to school. 
Upon these experiences the teacher will draw to bring mean- 
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ings to the new learnings of school. To the discussions, each 
child will bring his own unique contributions. For example, 
during a discussion a waterfall may be mentioned. Some chil¬ 
dren will have an accurate conception of waterfall; some will 
have seen waterfalls; perhaps some will have seen Niagara 
Falls; and some will even have a knowledge of the use to 
which man has learned to put the power of a waterfall. 

While it is true that the children come with backgrounds of 
many experiences, it is also true that there is great inequality 
in the richness and the meaningfulness of these backgrounds. 
There are also differences in the areas in which the children 
have been able to build backgrounds. For example, the child 
who has never been outside of a rural community would not 
be well prepared from the standpoint of background to read 
about city life; nor in a class of thirty-four in a large city 
would the twenty-eight youngsters who had never seen a farm 
be well prepared to read about children's experiences on a 
farm. Inasmuch as we desire to have the children understand 
what is being read rather than to have the reading program 
be mere verbalism, it is important for the teacher to inspect 
the backgrounds of her g;roup and to determine areas of in¬ 
adequacy in those backgrounds. Moreover, it is necessary for 
the teacher to appraise the general background of the indi¬ 
viduals to know those who are especially limited in this fac¬ 
tor. For those who are limited it becomes the obligation of 
the prereading program to increase the general level of the 
child’s concepts. For the class that is limited in any area, it 
is important to provide opportunities to build knowledges in 
that area. When each new topic is introduced in the reading 
program it is a good plan to take time to build concepts neces¬ 
sary for understanding the materials of that topic. Such tech¬ 
niques as the following can be used for building and increas¬ 
ing understandings: 

Firsthand Experiences. The understandings which the 
child has have been gained chiefly from his many firsthand 
experiences. The teacher will find actual experiences very 
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useful in building backgrounds. Firsthand experiences may 
be of many and various sorts, for example: the little trips that 
the children take about the school to see the furnace room, 
the mimeograph machine, and the like; the larger excursions 
to the neighborhood fire station, the post office, or the village 
water supply; the experiments conducted in the classroom, 
taking care of plants, keeping the aquaria, and building a pen 
for the rabbit so that it can be out in the sun; the experience 
of seeing the rainbow and feeling the rain, of noticing the 
leaves fall off the trees, of noting the cocoons and caterpillars; 
dramatizing an activity: selling flowers and plants in school; 
collecting paper; making the schoolroom attractive, and the 
thousand and one things that are done around school— 
around all schools in which the children have an active part. 
It is not here implied that every experience should be directly 
related to the next reading lesson, but it is implied that the 
teacher should make fairly certain that among the firsthand 
experiences will be some that directly build background for 
topics about which the children are to read. Then again, 
all of such experiences contribute to the broad background 
that is indispensable if reading is to be worth while in the 
completer sense. 

Class Discussions. Discussions in the classroom are helpful 
in building backgrounds. Talking about things has a twofold 
use: it is a means of building broad general understandings 
and it also is a means of building the more apt backgrounds 
that are preparatory to reading on a specific topic. Let us 
suppose the next unit in the reading material is to be on 
"Pets:^ Before the reading is begun, the teacher starts a dis¬ 
cussion about pets which the children have known. Not only 
does this motivate the children when the unit is begun, but 
it has the further merit of affording the interchange of ideas 
about the habits, the customs, the actions, and the descrip¬ 
tions of pets. Through the cumulative effect of the many 
and different experiences that the members of the class have 
had. the background of understanding of pets is increased for 
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the class as a whole and also for each member of that class, 
including the teacher. Furthermore, such discussions call to 
mind and make real again the experiences that have grown 
somewhat dim with the passing of time. Children who have 
discussed, recalled, and relived experiences with pets—their 
own and others—^will be much better prepared to read de¬ 
scriptions of and stories about animals than they would have 
been if no discussions had taken place. 

Reading by the Teacher. The reading of stories and of 
other materials by the teacher is a means of building under¬ 
standings that every teacher has used to a greater or lesser 
extent. This method is among those recommended for build¬ 
ing backgrounds for children in the primary grades and is of 
especial value in the prereading period when the children 
cannot yet read for themselves. Teachers, however, at all 
levels have found that reading interesting and pertinent ma¬ 
terials to students is an effective means of building back¬ 
ground. Teachers have interesting materials at their finger¬ 
tips, as it were, that are suitable for building backgrounds 
of understanding. There are also prepared materials ^ suita¬ 
ble for certain topics. 

Visual and Auditory Aids. Aids such as movies, slides, 
pictures, and radio provide excellent means of building back¬ 
grounds. Many teachers keep a file of interesting and in¬ 
structive pictures for the children in their classes. Each new 
group of children contributes to the file. Understandings 
are gained as the children 

and clarify their ideas and generalize from them. Prereading 
materials for building meanings lean heavily upon the use of 
pictures and upon discussions and stories about pictures. 

The use of radio and motion pictures is being recognized 
as valuable in the building of understandings. Films, such 
as the Erpi Films,^ are definitely worth while in building and 
clarifying the children’s concepts. 

^Modern Wonder Books, Unit Study Readers, American Education Press, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 1932. 

2 Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Long Island City, New York. 


Study the pictures, talk about them, 
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Reading. The act of reading itself is an important means 
of increasing understandings. As the reading ability becomes 
more effective, this means of building understandings be¬ 
comes obviously more useful. As the children progress 
through the grades, therefore, a greater dependence may be 
placed upon this means of building understanding. One of 
the chief ways which adults have of growing in knowledge 
and understanding is by reading widely and well. 

It can be seen that the building of readiness of background 
is not a task unique to the teacher of six-year-olds alone, but 
of teachers of pupils of any age and of any topic. Preparing 
pupils in readiness to read is not the task of the teacher of 
beginning children alone; it is the task of the teacher of every 
educational level. 

Breadth of Meaning Vocabulary 

Continued growth in vocabulary is important for all chil¬ 
dren. For the children who have meager vocabularies, direct 
instruction designed to extend their knowledge and use of 
words must be undertaken during the prereading and initial 
reading stages. 

The situations provided to build backgrounds of under¬ 
standing also afford opportunities to increase knowledge and 
understanding of words. During class discussions, words will 
be used upon which the attention may be focused and about 
which the teacher and children may talk. It is in this way 
that the teacher arouses the desire to know more about words. 
Let us go into a first-grade class for an illustration. 

The children are sitting on the floor in a semicircle facing 
their teacher, who is sitting on a small chair. The topic of 
discussion is foods. 

Charles remarks: “A breakfast of Wheaties and milk is 
good, and, it is good for you, too." 

John says, "One day I saw the place where Wheaties are 
manufactured." 

At this point the comment of the teacher is, "John used 
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the word manufacture to tell us about Wheaties. Manu¬ 
facture is a big word. I will put it on the board. John, can 
you tell us what you mean when you say ‘the place where 
Wheaties are manufactured?’ ” 

“It is the place where they make Wheaties,” responds John. 

“GoodI Then we know that manufacture and make mean 
the same thing.” 

As such a discussion proceeds, the teacher uses to advantage 
the chances that come naturally for increasing knowledge of 
words. She also deliberately provides opportunities for call¬ 
ing attention to specific words and meanings of words that 
should be taught, though in doing so she is careful not to im¬ 
pair the spontaneity of the discussion. 

The skill and art of the teacher of six-year-olds is nowhere 
more clearly seen than in the ways by which she encourages 
children to attend to words and to ask questions about them. 
The skillful teacher builds an awareness of words—a desire 
to know more about, to understand, and to use the words 
that are heard. 

The oral reading of the teacher gives many chances for in¬ 
creasing knowledge of words. In fact, many of the passages 
and stories are selected for the purpose of extending knowl¬ 
edge of specific words and specific concepts. 

Teachers have used dramatic activities to advantage in 
teaching new word meanings. The children in such activities 
show their understanding of the meaning by acting out what 
a word, phrase, or sentence says. 

JumpI 

Run, John, run! 

Put your hands over your heads. 

These and other types of dramatic activities in response to 
oral directions are especially helpful during the prereading 
period. Dramatic activities are useful, too. in building un¬ 
derstandings of the meanings of abstract words. 
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Accuracy of Speech Patterns 

Most of the teacher-training institutions of the country 
have departments of speech where the prospective teacher is 
given training in speech, for it is realized that the teacher be¬ 
comes the model after whom all the children pattern their 
speech. Errors of enunciation and pronunciation are cor¬ 
rected. Attention is given also to other aspects of speech, 
such as pitch of voice. Speech training should be provided 
the prospective teacher in order that she may speak slowly 
and distinctly in a well-modulated voice and that she may 
enunciate and pronounce words correctly. 

The unfortunate truth is that for some children the teacher 
is the first model they have had who enunciates words clearly 
and who makes few or no mistakes in word pronunciation. 
In such cases, the teacher helps the child with the words with 
which he has trouble by saying them for him and by helping 
him check his own errors. Also during these first days of 
school she builds in each pupil an attitude of speaking in 
such a way that the rest of the class can hear and understand 
what is being said. 

The children are learning to discriminate between sounds 
and to note similarities and differences in the way that words 
sound in other phases of their reading-readiness instruction. 
The alertness to sounds and to how words, parts of words, 
phrases, and sentences sound helps in making the speech pat¬ 
terns more accurate. 

Gradually and tactfully the teacher may establish rapport 
with the home to enlist the cooperation of the mother or 
father, or both, so that the child may have more opportunities 
for hearing accurate speech patterns. The attention of the 
children may be directed to listening to the enunciation and 
pronunciation of radio announcers, as another way of build¬ 
ing a desire to speak clearly and distinctly. 
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Quality of Oral English 

In quality of oral English, as well as in accuracy of speech 
patterns, the teacher becomes the model for all the children. 
Again we find the many opportunities for oral expression 
provided in a program rich in activities, discussions, and 
storytellings make up the materials through which a very im¬ 
portant phase of reading readiness is developed. It is through 
the oral activities within the classroom that the quality of 
oral English best can be improved. But merely putting chil¬ 
dren into oral English situations will not in and of itself cor- 

I'ect gross errors unless patterns and standards of accuracy are 
recognized by the children. 

The oral English instruction should be carried on in a very 
informal fashion. The children should, wherever possible, 
be led to accept the responsibility and to have the desire to 
improve their own speech. Neither a completely accurate 
nor mature pattern of oral English is to be expected. But 
through the many oral English experiences, coupled with the 
guidance and example of the teacher, the improvement in 
oral English may be expected to be rather rapid. 

Ability to Attend 

Conditions in the classroom should be such that they foster 
habits of attention rather than habits of inattention. The 
room should be free from the distractions of extraneous 
noises and interruptions because it is possible for habits of 
inattention to be built just as it is possible to build habits of 
attention. 

Teaching procedures, too, can foster habits of attention; 
and they can, unfortunately, foster habits of inattention. 
The procedure, for example, which stops an activity before 
it is completed or before there is a logical breaking-off point, 
is irritating to the children, nor does it give training in at¬ 
tending to an activity until a unit of it is completed or the 
activity itself is finished. 
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In order that all the children may attend to what is being 
said, the teacher will find it helpful to draw the children near 
her. By having the children sit on tHe floor in a semicircle 
around the teacher while listening to a sequence of ideas or 
directions, it is far easier for the children to attend than by 
having them sit in rows behind desks. The teacher will also 
find that a calm, low, and well-modulated voice fosters atti¬ 
tudes of attention, whereas a shrill and excited one does not. 
It is imperative when the child is called upon to attend to 
something, either visually or auditorily, that the purpose be 
acceptable to him and that he understand what is expected 
of him. It is well, when there is evidence of lack of attention, 
to watch for signs of fatigue. If the children are fatigued, 
they should not work at activities that call for close attention 
because they will give intermittent attention to the task and 
thereby actually get practice in habits of inattention. 

In previous sections of this chapter methods of fostering 
attention on the part of the child to tlie sounds of words and 
to likenesses and differences in the way words look have been 
discussed. In the two sections to follow, it will be seen that 
attending is the first step in sensing a sequence and in follow¬ 
ing directions. In connection with activities designed to 
further growth in these factors of readiness and also with 
countless other activities and incidents of the day, training in 
looking, in listening, and in concentrating may be given. For 
example, when a child digresses in conversation, he may be 
brought back to the topic at hand. Responsibilities that call 
for physical production may be given to a child and when it 
is seen that he digresses, or is about to digress, he can be told 
to finish the task. After directions have been given to the 
group, the teacher can rather frequently ask the child, who is 
in need of practice in attending, to repeat the directions to 
the group. Another useful technique in fostering develop¬ 
ment of the ability to attend is as follows: Before reading a 
passage or story the teacher may list for the children two or 
three things to listen for,” The children are instructed that 
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Avhen they know the first “thing to listen for,” they are to raise 
their hands for the teacher to see. When they have listened 
and heard the second they are again to raise their hands. 
Many variations of this procedure, which is often successful in 
securing the close attention of all the children, may be used. 

Ability to Sense a Sequence 

In addition to the ability to attend, it is necessary for the 
child to be able to keep ideas and happenings in a logical 
order. This ability to sense the sequence of events is impor¬ 
tant for remembering what has been read and for anticipating 
what is to be read, both of which are important for maximum 
comprehension. This ability can be made an outcome of 
many of the activities which are commonly used in the early 
grades. It should be pointed out at this time that the ability 
to sense a sequence is not matured in its complete form in the 
early years of the elementary school, but continues to grow to 
the extent that more complex and subtle relationships can be 
seen and organized as the child progresses through the educa¬ 
tional system. Before the child reads, however, he should be 
taught to keep simple and logical sequences in mind in order 
to be able to reproduce such sequences. He should, for ex¬ 
ample, be able to relate the excursion taken by his class in the 
order of the happenings. That is, he should tell how they 
planned to go, how they got there, what they saw, and how 
they got back to school again. 

This ability can be developed in many ways. The telling 
of experiences, under the direction of the teacher, who may 
say, “Did that happen next?” or “Didn't something else hap¬ 
pen before we did that?” is an effective means of building the 
ability to sense a sequence. 

Another means that has proved to be effective is to have a 
group who need such practice make up a series of pictures to 
illustrate the sequence of an experience or of a story. These 
pictures may be held up before the class, one by each member 
of the group, in sequential order, so that the rest of the class 
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can see them. The child with the first picture tells about his 
illustration and when he is finished, he may say, “and then,” 
at which time the story is taken up by the child who has the 
next picture. Through the planning and the organizing of 
what event comes first and what comes second, these children, 
who are in need of becoming aware of a sequence, get a great 
amount of experience in a readiness factor in which they are 
limited. At another time, the pictures may be pasted on a 
long scroll of paper which is unwound as the story is related 
by one or more of the children. This device, often called 
“class movies” by children and teachers, is fun for the chil¬ 
dren and gives training in sensing a sequence. 

Finishing a partially told story gives experience in sensing 
logical sequence as does also retelling or dramatizing stories 
that have been told or read by the teacher. One of the best 
ways of developing the sense of sequence is to be found in 
planning the day’s activities and in remembering what was to 
take place first, what second, and so forth. 

Ability to Follow Directions 

The situations in the usual classroom which require the 
children to follow directions are numerous—far too numen 
ous, in fact. The teacher does not have the task of planning 
and introducing activities that foster this factor in readiness, 
for it is all too often necessary that the children follow direc¬ 
tions as a concomitant of living and working with others in 
school. Here the task of the teacher is to be sure that the 
activities of the children are circumscribed by directions and 
regulations only so much as is necessary. She should be cer¬ 
tain that the directions are not so complicated that they can¬ 
not be understood and carried out by the child to whom they 
are given. Then she should be sure that the directions are 

attended to, that their sequence is understood, and that they 
are followed. 

The teacher can readily see when the child who is follow¬ 
ing directions in construction activities gets into difficulty. 
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Then she can ascertain wherein the difficulty lies. It may be 
that the directions were not fully attended to, or that they 
were too many or too complicated for the child, or that the 
step-by-step sequence was not understood, or that the motor 
coordinations needed to complete the task were not within 
the child’s capabilities. When she has ascertained the cause 
of the difficulty, the teacher can make necessary adjustments 
to enable the child to carry the project forward to its success¬ 
ful completion. 

Ability to Handle Equipment and Supplies 

In every classroom there are many tools of instruction, 
many pieces of furniture, and other equipment and supplies 
that are new to the child. A child could easily become so 
confused and overwhelmed by this environment, which re¬ 
quires the handling of new equipment and supplies, that he 
could not become an effective member of the group. This is 
especially true when it is realized that the various types of 
equipment and supplies are aids to learning. Because of this, 
a certain degree of ability in handling materials is a prerequi¬ 
site to learning. Time should be taken to introduce the 
child to equipment and supplies, such as blackboard, chalk, 
and crayons because many children have never had the op¬ 
portunity to use such materials. Equipment for construction 
activities will also be new to many of the children and it will 
be necessary to teach them how to use equipment such as 
hammers and saws. If the room has movable chairs, the chil¬ 
dren must learn how to move the chairs about the room 
quietly and where to place them. The children should be 
taught that the materials are best used when not wasted, how 
to put materials away, and how to clean up after themselves, 
and they should be made to feel a sense of responsibility for 
the proper use and conservation of materials. 

Books are among the universal materials that children 
should be taught how to use. The attitude which should be 
developed toward books is that of treating them like friends 
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who are worth knowing and who are not to be injured. The 
instruction in the handling of books can be conducted in such 
a way to make the child feel at home with books without 
being afraid of hurting them and at the same time make him 
careful. The teacher may get a small group together, explain 
how to hold the book, how to open it, and how to page 
through it. Through the use of the library table, with pic¬ 
ture books upon it, the children may be given experience in 
the handling of books. 

It must be recognized that certain children are immature 
in motor coordination. They have good attitudes toward 
handling equipment; they know what the equipment is for; 
but they do not have the motor coordination required to han¬ 
dle it well. In the case of such children rhythm games should 
be used, the gross activities becoming finer and finer as they 
develop coordination. Most of the children of the first grade 
can be taught to handle the materials simply through show¬ 
ing them how to go about using them, even though they have 
not used them previously. 

Desire to Learn to Read 

Most children of six years of age feel quite definitely that 
reading is something that is worth learning how to do. There 
are bulletin-board notices and other signs in and about the 
school and classroom that have something of importance to 
say. Children want to know what these notices say. In 
school when they wish to make something they see the teacher 
read directions in order to find out how. When they want to 
know more about some question of interest, they see their 
teacher use reading as a means of gaining information. They 
get fun and enjoyment from the stories which the teacher 
reads to them. At times she reads a part of the story and asks, 
“And what do you suppose happened next?” Then she con¬ 
tinues to read so that they may all find out. An older boy or 
girl from another class may at times come into their classroom 
to read to them. They like that. They see their own class- 
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mates, who know how to read, go immediately to the library 
corner to read whenever they have the opportunity. They 
themselves look at picture books with enjoyment. 

They see a wide use of reading outside the school as well. 
Their fathers, upon returning home from work, pick up the 
daily newspaper to read until dinnertime. During the din¬ 
ner hour the father tells of interesting incidents he has 
learned from reading the paper. They see their mothers read 
a book and thereby produce cooking marvels. When com¬ 
plimented by their father, mother says, “This is a cake I read 
about in my new cookbook.” They see their older brother 
chuckling over the comics in the newspaper. They hear their 
sister say, “I wish I knew . . and they see her go to the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, or other printed material to find 
out. Then, too, the first-grade child is immediately and fre¬ 
quently asked by father, mother, and other adults. Have you 
learned to read?” It is no wonder that it is the desire of six- 
year-olds to be able to answer that question in the affirmative. 
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THE CHILD BEGINS TO LEARN HOW TO REAI> 




CHAPTER V 


METHODS OF READING INSTRUCTION IN 

THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Principles of Effective Teaching of Reading 

It is important that the program of instruction during the 
initial period of learning to read be carefully controlled since 
both the attitudes toward reading and the habits formed in 
reading during this period persist. Some principles of effec¬ 
tive teaching have been found which are helpful in building 
favorable attitudes and proper habits. These principles 
should be adhered to regardless of what methods of early in¬ 
struction are to be employed. These principles of good 
teaching constitute preventive measures against the develop¬ 
ment of seriously retarded readers, and as such are necessary 
in the proper teaching of reading. It is the purpose of the 
following paragraphs to discuss these basic principles and to 
suggest points of view that have been found to be helpful in 
teaching reading. 

The Reading Program Must Be Pleasant for the Child. A 
desire to learn to read has been fostered in the readiness pro¬ 
gram. If the initial instruction is not enjoyable to the child, 
much of his desire to read will obviously be lost. Learning 
to read depends upon the child’s participation in the act of 
reading. If he loses his desire to read because the program is 
tedious, boring, or actually distasteful to him, little progress 
can be expected. If the program is based upon material that 
is interesting in content and style, if the child gets along well 
in the program, and if he is aware of his progress, there will 
be little difficulty in making the reading situation pleasant 

83 
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for him. Reading itself is intrinsically worth while to chil¬ 
dren. They like the materials, and they enjoy the sense of 
achievement that their growth in reading ability brings them. 
It is relatively infrequent that the teacher must resort to arti¬ 
ficial motivation, for by and large a well-going reading pro¬ 
gram is pleasant indeed for the children. Any signs of dis¬ 
taste for reading indicates that something is fundamentally 
wrong with the reading program itself. 

Once Reading Instruction Is Started, the Child Should Not 
Be Allowed to Experience Repeated Failure, Time has been 
taken to develop readiness for reading and to ascertain when 
instruction in actual book reading should be started for vari¬ 
ous children. Even more time and care should be taken to 


ensure success in the initial phases of book reading. The 
teacher, for example, should exercise patience in giving her 
explanations of how to go about each of the tasks of learning 
to read. Her manner should be calm, cool, and matter-of- 
fact. She should give careful attention to the organization of 
her explanations, so that they will be given in such a way that 
the children will understand them. 


Extreme care should be taken to 


prevent failure in reading 


and the resulting confusion and frustration in the after-school 
life of the child. The child who has got into difficulty with 


reading tends to avoid reading and thereby gets into more 


serious difficulty unless steps are taken at the outset to correct 
the trouble. Such failure not only has deleterious effects 


upon progress in learning to read, but also upon the personal 
and social adjustment of the child. If he is allowed to get 
into difficulty, and if that difficulty is allowed to persist over 


a period of time, a reading disability case of a serious nature 
has been allowed to develop. There is a good chance that 
such a poor reader may grow into a serious psychological 
problem, which will be apt to become too difficult for a 
teacher to correct. It is important, then, for the teacher to 
take care to prevent any difficulties at the outset and to be 


sure that none persist. 
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The Methods Should Lend Themselves to Individualiza- 
tion of Instruction, Even in the early lessons of reading ther< 
are wide difiEerences among the pupils in ability to learn tq 
read. Many of these differences have been isolated and were 
apparent in the readiness program. It is evident that the chil¬ 
dren cannot be expected to learn to read at a standard and 
uniform rate. Therefore, the method of instruction must be 
one that makes individual rates of growth possible. The ad¬ 
justment of instruction to individual differences is much 
more than a method. It is an attitude ^—an attitude in which 
the teacher assumes that each child has the right to progress 
as rapidly as he is capable, that each child can expect the 
school to provide for his rate of learning be it slow or fast, 
and that each child can expect the school to study him as an 
individual and to help him when he is in difficulty. Anyone 
with a belief in individualized instruction would have but 
little in common with the teacher who said that her greatest 
problem in teaching a class in reading was to keep the chil¬ 
dren on the same lesson in the same book; with the teacher 
who has the children read aloud in turn, paragraph after 
paragraph, page after page; or, with the teacher who penalizes 
the good reader who reads ahead because he cannot wait for 
a slow reader to unfold the story for him; or with the teacher 
who assumes that there is one best method for teaching all 
children. The attitude of adjustment of instruction to indi¬ 
vidual differences can be accomplished only with methods 
and classroom procedures which are in keeping with and 
which make possible the full use of differences in ability to 
learn. It becomes the teacher^s responsibility, then, to select 
and to adjust her methods so that they make possible adapta¬ 
tions of instruction in reading to individual differences, 
which are so apparent among children. 

Reading Instruction Should Build Favorable Attitudes to^ 
ward Reading. Instruction that takes account of and adjusts 

^ Lazar, May, Individualization of Instruction in Reading, Educational Re* 
search Bulletin of the Bureau of Referents, Research and Statistics, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, No. 1, September, 1941. 
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to individual differences, that prevents failure in reading, and 
that makes reading a pleasant experience will foster the 
child’s desire to read. 

There are other favorable attitudes toward reading, and 
instruction should encourage these attitudes. The child 
should develop, for example, a knowledge that reading has 
something to contribute to him and that it has many uses 
around the classroom. He should realize that often he de¬ 
pends on reading to tell him what his class is going to do dur¬ 
ing the day and of the responsibilities of his group in the 
class enterprises. Often he uses reading to learn of his specific 
responsibilities. 

Or, again, he finds that books have many interesting stories 
to tell him. Thus, he begins to appreciate more fully that 
reading material has something to tell. And through this, 
another attitude favorable to reading will be developed. 
The child will develop the desire to understand what is read. 
He may even develop this desire to the point that he demands 
of himself that he understand what is read and will be dis¬ 
satisfied if there are words within the passage that he does 

not know. 

The child should develop the attitude in regard to his oral 
reading that it is a time in which he is sharing an interesting 
story or some pertinent information with the other members 
of his class. He will then approach the oral-reading situation 
with the desire to interpret the passage so that his classmates, 
as well as he, may understand what he is reading. 

It is fundamental to growth in reading that the child de¬ 
velop the attitude that he wants to learn how to read. This 
attitude can be developed through the teacher approaching 
the reading instruction in a matter-of-fact and natural fash¬ 
ion. Artificialty of instruction should be avoided. The 
teacher should look upon reading as something that has to be 
learned and has to be taught. One of her fundamental tasks 
is to show the youngster how to go about reading. One thing 
that he has to do is to recognize words independently. The 
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teacher must show him how to employ tvord-recognition tech¬ 
niques. Such instruction should be an outgrowth of the need 
of the child for recognizing a word. It should not be surpris¬ 
ing that he needs to be helped now and then in studying some 
of the words. It is nothing for the teacher to be troubled 
about. Her task is purely and simply that of helping the 
child recognize the word. The word that the child needs in 
order to understand the sentence or story might be walking. 
The normal and natural thing for the teacher to do is to show 
the child that walking has a word in it that he knows very 
well—the word walk —and that the rest of the word is the 
familiar ing ending of words. Thereby she has shown him, 
as a part of a real reading situation, a technique of word rec¬ 
ognition. Or, again, the child may have read live as like. 
Then is the time for the teacher in a matter-of-fact fashion to 
point out that the child has made a reasonable mistake; that 
he started out well on the word, but that he did not look at it 
quite closely enough—that if he had looked at it a little more 
sharply he would have got the word quite easily. If instruc¬ 
tion is well controlled, these steps in developing ability in 
reading will appear to the child to be the sort of thing that is 
to be expected in learning to read, not something to become 
confused and troubled about; he will realize that learning to 
recognize words is much the same as learning to distinguish 
a sparrow from a robin. 

In these ways, and others, a favorable attitude toward read¬ 
ing is developed. 

The Purpose for Reading Should Be Real to the Child. In 
other words, the child should feel that there is a real reason 
for him to read the particular material at that particular time. 
His reason may be that it is going to answer a question that 
to him is important, or that his reading will enable him to 
make a contribution to his group, or that he is going to get 
enjoyment out of reading the particular selection. 

Reading situations should be a natural outgrowth of the 
enterprises of the class. The pupils, for example, may have 
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read in their readers an introductory story about bears. They 
may wish to explore the life and habits of bears somewhat 
more fully. One child may wish to find out where bears may 
be seen at the present time. This may lead the teacher to 
suggest that he can find out something about his question by 
reading a story about a bear in Yellowstone Park. Thereby 
that child has an acceptable purpose for reading. Other chil¬ 
dren may think that a certain story about a bear would be 
good for dramatizing. They may read the story again to 
make a list of the characters that will be necessary for their 
little play. This purpose for rereading the material becomes 
real and acceptable to those children. Or, again, the children 
may have to do some preparatory work for the reading of an¬ 
other story. They may need to work on some words that are 
difficult. The children know that in order to read the story 
with interest and without trouble they must be able to recog¬ 
nize the new words in it. So they approach this reading situa¬ 
tion with the real and acceptable purpose of studying those 

new words. 

The Methods Should Use and Develop the Child's Inter¬ 
ests. Before they enter school some children have developed 
a wide background of general interests as well as reading in¬ 
terests. They have come from homes where it is customary 
to read and discuss books in addition to conversing about 
current topics of interest. Some children have had a number 
of books of their own—picture books which they have “read” 
many times and storybooks which have been read to them 
many times—and as a consequence have many active reading 
interests. Other children have come from homes where 
books are rare indeed, and more than likely there has been 
little else to create reading interests. So we find six-year-old 
children have far different backgrounds of interest. 

Another significant factor in the development of reading 
interests is the general attitude in the home toward reading. 
Some parents are extensive readers and have a great appre¬ 
ciation of the services that reading can offer. On the other 
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hand, some parents do little reading and have little, if any, 
appreciation of what reading can contribute to their lives and 
to the lives of their children. 

Children’s reading interests are influenced, too, from other 
out-of-school conditions. The radio and motion picture may 
add much to the background of meanings that are necessary 
for real and vivid understandings and may thereby add fun¬ 
damentally to the development of interests. One little eight- 
year-old girl had heard the radio say “This is London call¬ 
ing,” and had learned from the broadcasts from London so 
much about that city that she was eager to add to her already 
large background by reading and hearing stories about Lon¬ 
don and its peoples. 

Reading interests are influenced, too, by experiences of one 
sort or another which the children have before attending 
school and while attending school. Travel, trips, and excur¬ 
sions build backgrounds that foster reading interests. 

The interests that the children have should be utilized to 
extend those interests and to build new ones. Even the child 
whose backgrounds of experience are immature and meager 
has some interests that may be enlarged and that may be used 
as a foundation for the development of other interests. The 
method of reading instruction should permit the use of the 
active interests of the children in extending and enlarging 
reading interests. 

The Methods of Reading Instruction Should Use and En¬ 
courage the Child's Initiative. It is possible for reading in¬ 
struction to be so defined and circumscribed that no oppor¬ 
tunity is given the child to develop initiative. Not only is it 
true that opportunities are lacking for developing initiative, 
but also the child is not permitted to use what initiative he 
does have. Such rigidity of instruction is to be deplored. 

It is not difficult to encourage initiative on the part of the 
children. Schoolroom activities, and particularly those that 
are associated with reading instruction, are laden with possi¬ 
bilities. The child may, for example, illustrate a story he has 
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read. He may show his teacher and his classmates that he has 
understood what he has read by his choice and type of illus¬ 
tration. Or, again, the child may have the responsibility of 
reading to select a poem that is appropriate to a particular 
occasion. In such enterprises the child is forced to depend 
upon his own resources. These and similar enterprises pro¬ 
vide excellent experiences for building initiative. 

The Methods of Reading Instruction Should Build Habits 
of Independence, Reading instruction should be such that 
the children learn to be independent readers and workers. 
Methods of reading instruction should teach the child to be 
an independent learner even during the beginning days of 
learning to read. By learning to work individually and in 
small groups for longer and longer periods of time independ¬ 
ent of the help of the teacher, the child begins to develop 
working habits that will be useful from the first grade 
throughout all his days of school. 

In the beginning the child may follow through to comple¬ 
tion some relatively easy tasks that require him to work inde¬ 
pendent of direction for but a short time. As the child gains 
in ability to work independently, the tasks may be made more 
difficult so that their completion requires a longer period of 
work on the part of the child. It is important for the teacher 
to be sure that the purpose for reading is so well defined that 
it does not have to be redefined. Let us assume that the child 
is working in a workbook upon exercises that request him to 
find the relationship between pictures and short sentences. 
The teacher must be sure that the child accepts and under¬ 
stands what he is to do. Then she should see that he pro¬ 
ceeds with the task without further help or guidance. 
Growth in independence is developmental. Such growth 
should be started and fostered in the first grade; then when 
the child goes into the second grade, he is prepared to do the 
more difficult tasks of that grade with a minimum of direc¬ 
tion on the part of the teacher. In the second grade the de¬ 
velopmental growth in independence continues. And by the 
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time the child reaches the upper grades and the high school 
his development should have proceeded to the point where he 
can work independently of the help of the teacher toward 
somewhat remote goals. 

All too soon, too, the child who is now learning to read will 
be away from the guidance and help of teachers. Before 
many years he will be dependent upon himself in his reading 
activities. That instruction which fosters habits of inde¬ 
pendence from the outset is instruction that is preparing the 
child for life away from the school and more effective life 
within the school. It is to be desired that long before he 
leaves school the child will have learned habits that enable 
him to read independently, such as independence in locating 
information, independence in learning the meaning of words • 
that are new to him, and independence in applying the use 
of reading to his problems. 

Whenever Possible^ the Methods Should Develop, in Addi¬ 
tion to Reading Ability, Other Educational Outcomes. The 
methods of instruction should employ linguistic, artistic, 
dramatic, and constructive activities. 

Having the children write stories of their own is an illus¬ 
tration of using linguistic activities to further growth in read¬ 
ing. Children who have written stories enjoy reading them 
aloud. Thereby they get good experience in writing and at 
the same time experience in reading. Again, telling stories 
they have read in story hour helps develop their oral lan¬ 
guage. This activity results in the careful reading of the 
stories that are to be told. Thus, linguistic activities may aid 
in the development of reading, and the reading program may 
have important linguistic outcomes. 

The use of dramatic activities has proved to be an effective 
incentive for reading. For example, a radio dramatization 
of material that has been prepared from a story that has been 
read develops linguistic and dramatic abilities and is at the 
same time an effective means of developing both oral- and 
silent-reading abilities. 
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The children’s art work is often used in conjunction with 
reading activities with mutual benefit to both. Children may 
draw murals that depict the theme of a story they have read. 
Or, the teacher may use drawing pictures as a means of ap¬ 
praising how carefully the children have read some material. 
The use of such picture work gives an incentive for reading. 
In turn, reading gives the children something to say through 
art. The artistic expression of what is read is a worthy out¬ 
come of the reading activities. 

Construction work gives definite help in developing cer¬ 
tain types of reading ability, namely, sensing a sequence, fol¬ 
lowing directions, and reading to get a visual image of what 
is read. Construction activities give the children real pur¬ 
poses for reading material which tells of the activity and at 
the same time gives them experience in reading and in doing 

the construction activity itself. 

In most of the reading that children undertake, additional 

learnings, such as factual knowledges, vocabulary, and con¬ 
cepts are being constantly increased and developed. From 
the initial instruction on the reading program should de¬ 
velop these broader educational outcomes as well as ability 

in reading. 

The Methods Should Be Carefully Selected so as Not to 
Develop Habits That Will Be Detrimental to Reading Ability 
at a Later Time. Certain methods which could be employed 
might prove to be effective in the early stages of reading ex¬ 
perience, but might create habits that would be difficult to 
break when these habits prove to be no longer effective. A 
spelling attack on words, for example, used in initial instruc¬ 
tion, might build for the youngsters relatively rapidly a small 
vocabulary of words that could be spelled out. However, if 
the habit of spelling words as a means of word recognition 
was developed to the point that the child used this as one of 
the most frequent means of recognizing words, he would be¬ 
come a slow and ineffectual reader. Again, too much em¬ 
phasis on oral reading as a means of teaching silent reading 
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could well make for vocalization cases who would be in dif¬ 
ficulty in about the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade unless great 
pains were taken to break the habit of vocalizing. Methods, 
then, should be selected that are compatible with the total 
reading development of the child, even if at times it seems 
that progress is somewhat slowed. 

Materials Should Be Nicely Graded and Plentiful, What¬ 
ever method of instruction is used, the materials should be 
nicely graded so that the vocabulary load and the concept 
load will not be too difficult for the child. Certain methods 
of instruction, such as too great dependence upon experience 
charts with uncontrolled vocabulary and an uncontrolled 
number of ideas and concepts entering into the material, are 
apt to cause difficulties which are unwarranted and unneces¬ 
sary. Naturally, material produced slowly and carefully by 
an expert writer is better for the beginner than is material 
that is either dashed off each evening after school or hurriedly 
written during the confusion of the school day by an inex¬ 
perienced writer. The expert writer can give consideration 
to word difficulty, to the number and difficulty of concepts, 
to children’s interests, to continuity and accuracy of thought, 
and to presenting sentences that are grammatically correct as 
well as being printed in easily read print. Material prepared 
by a primary teacher, or by the children and the teacher, has 
the merit of usually dealing with the activities and interests 
of the particular group of children who are to read it. And 
for that reason such materials may on occasion be prepared 
and used in reading activities with profit. However, there 
should not be too great a dependence placed upon the use of 
this type of material. Rather, the preferred material should 
be that which is properly graded. 

The child should be furnished with ample material which 
is relatively easy for him to read in order that he may enjoy 
reading as the adult does. While it is important for much of 
the material to be relatively easy, from time to time the child 
must have material with which he has to “tussle”; but there 
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should always be a reasonable chance that he will win the 
tussle. 

Reading Instruction Should Progress by Steps That the 
Child Can Take Readily. In developing reading the teacher 
should make every effort to introduce new skills and abilities 
in reading in a gradual manner. We might look at the intro¬ 
duction of word-recognition techniques for an example. 
During the first few weeks of instruction the child should not 
be expected to develop systems of word recognition. He 
should recognize the words as wholes within relatively simple 
contexts. After he has developed a certain degree of ability 
in this sort of reading and has come to appreciate fully that 
the job of reading is one of getting the meaning from the 
printed page, then the teacher might take the additional step 
of word recognition through pointing out similarities and 
differences in the beginning of words. Then, a little later, 
she might introduce the idea to the child that he can depend 
upon small words found in the initial part of a larger word, 
such as in in into. And so, by a gradual development with 
relatively slow and easy steps, the child learns a whole set of 
techniques which will enable him to become somewhat in¬ 
dependent in his reading. Obviously the child should not be 
hurried too rapidly through this development, or through 
any other development for that matter. The child should be 
given time to assimilate the new learnings. Many experi¬ 
ences should be provided for using each new technique. 

The Child Should Be Allowed to Know His Progress. 
There is nothing that stimulates success as much as knowl¬ 
edge of success. Knowledge of accomplishment in previous 
learnings enables work toward new learnings to be whole¬ 
hearted and enthusiastic. As children grow in reading abil¬ 
ity, they should be acquainted with that growth in order that 
they may be encouraged toward more growth. The methods 
of instruction should be such that they make frequent ap¬ 
praisals possible. Then the child may follow his progress, 
and the teacher, as well, may know of the child’s growth. 
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One device which enables the child to follow his progress 
is a dictionary in which the child writes words as he becomes 
able to read them. The child sees the words under each let¬ 
ter of the alphabet increase as the days pass. As the child 
sees the number of words in the dictionary increase, he senses 
that he is learning many new words which will help him to 
read more easily and fluently. 

Reading a sentence aloud without error to the teacher con¬ 
stitutes an appraisal and enables the child to realize that he 
is learning to read. Or the reading of a paragraph to answer 
questions about its contents may constitute an appraisal and 
furnish a means of acquainting the child with his progress. 
In other words, methods of instruction should include fre¬ 
quent informal appraisals of one sort or another, the results 
of which should be made known to the child. 

Reading Instruction Should Be Efficient Instruction, Read¬ 
ing methods should be used that make it possible for all the 
children to be growing in mastery of reading during the time 
devoted to learning to read. Round-the-room oral reading 
may be very wasteful of the time of both children and teacher. 
Likewise, a method of instruction which places too much de¬ 
pendence upon experience charts may be wasteful. Much of 
the time of both children and teacher may be consumed in 
the preparation of reading material, which when it is pre¬ 
pared is often of relatively little value as reading material, 
since the children have long since memorized its content. 

As an example of efficient instruction, let us look at a class¬ 
room in which each child has a real purpose for reading and 
is reading material suited to his level of reading growth. 
Such a classroom is a busy and efficient place. The teacher, 
freed of the task of keeping the children quiet and at work, 
is able to give individual instruction. Here much growth in 
reading ability is taking place. 

As an outgrowth of reading in their basal readers some in¬ 
teresting stories about early Americans, the children might be 
led into the desire to read about other great Americans. 
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They might set up some definite objectives to be met in read¬ 
ing about these Americans, such as who each American was, 
the times in which he lived, what he did, and why he is con¬ 
sidered a famous American. With these questions in mind 
the children might decide to study the famous Americans, 
grouped as follows: great musicians, great writers, gp'eat states¬ 
men, great explorers, great pioneers, great inventors, and 
great scientists. The members of the class would be divided 
into working groups, each group being responsible to the class 
to get a rather complete listing of men who could be called 
eminent contributors to the American scene. The members 
of each group could, working together, determine the answers 
to questions that had been formulated. In the culminating 
class discussion, each group could tell about the great men it 
had studied. Finally, the class could consider the more gen¬ 
eral question of how these great men had contributed to the 
enrichment of our lives. 

At the outset, the teacher would have to know what topic 
was going to be handled and would have to have assembled 
considerable material. Such a unit in the third grade would 
make use of the wide range of reading abilities that are found 
within any class. The children, for example, who had sixth- 
grade reading ability could read stories of sixth-grade dif¬ 
ficulty about the great Americans with which they were con¬ 
cerned. The children with first- or second-grade reading 
ability could read much simpler but nevertheless interesting 
materials about the lives of the men whom they were study¬ 
ing. Thus, the teacher would have assembled not only those 
books on great Americans that were definitely suited to chil¬ 
dren of third-grade ability, but would have selected books 
over a wide range from first- to seventh-grade reading levels. 
Through the proper allocation of these materials to the 
children who were equipped to read them in that third-grade 
class, the teacher would not only have several times as many 
stories, discussions, and biographies about these great men, 
but she would be enabled to make use of the reading abilities 
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of the most able and the least able readers within the class. 
These children, reading at their respective levels, would profit 
markedly from this opportunity. The best reader in the class 
might find his material challenging and even somewhat dif¬ 
ficult. The poorest reader in the class would find material 
that he could read. The reading ability of both of these 
children would be developed more than if they were attempt¬ 
ing to read third-grade material. And, of course, the cul¬ 
minating discussion would be the richer, since in preparing 
for it the children would have consulted a wide range of ma¬ 
terial. 

That method, then, is effective which employs the total 
range of reading ability within a class, that has the children 
reading toward real purposes, that makes them wish to put 
forth their best effort, and that has a central theme so that all 
of the children profit in backgrounds and understandings 
from the reading of each member within the class. 

Current Methods of Reading Instruction 

Every excellent teacher of reading has tried out one way of 
teaching specific learnings and then another and has evolved 
teaching methods that are uniquely her own. However, in 
evolving her methods of instruction she has made use of one 
or more of the current methods of instruction. A careful 
study of these current methods indicates that they fall into at 
least six broad categories. These methods of teaching will be 
considered one by one. 

Reading Instruction May Be Primarily the Teaching of 
Word Recognition. It is assumed under this method that 
the major task of reading instruction is to enable the child to 
be effective in the recognition of isolated words. Realizing 
that word recognition is fundamental to effective reading, 
many teachers employ methods that are built almost solely 
for the purpose of giving systematic training upon words. 

There are three types of word-recognition methods. The 
first, namely, the letter-bydetter spelling or sounding method. 
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is not very widely used at the present time, although its use 
is sometimes recommended for the correction of remedial 
cases/ In the letter-by-letter spelling method the children 
learn individual words through spelling them and remem¬ 
bering their letter sequence. For example, the word cat 
would be learned by naming the letters, c-a-t, and then saying 
the word cat. The initial instruction under this method, of 
course, is teaching the alphabet, 

A slight modification, fundamentally but little different, is 
the letter-by-letter sounding method, in which each indi¬ 
vidual letter is sounded and then the word is said. Here the 
individual sounds of the letters constitute a fundamental part 
of initial instruction. For those letters that have several 
sounds the task of teaching each of them is rather difficult. 

Both of these methods have certain serious limitations. In 
the first place, emphasis upon the individual-letter type of at¬ 
tack makes for piecemeal observation, which limits the effec¬ 
tiveness of the reading of the pupil when he becomes a some¬ 
what more mature reader. Dependence upon this way of 
word recognition is too slow and cumbersome for the rapid 
sort of reading that a child is expected to do today. It might 
have been a relatively effective method back in the time that 
it was introduced and highly recommended, namely, the 
“Blue Back Speller Days" when reading but a few books a 
year made a person widely read; but, it should not be used 
as a method of beginning instruction today. In the second 
place, this method is a time-consuming one. The children at 
no time during their beginning learning are independent 
learners. They have to be under the constant supervision of 
the teacher. She must, through many processes, teach them 
individual letter names, or sounds and teach them a small 
vocabulary. Then they are somewhat able to read relatively 
simple material. Other learnings, such as linguistic, artistic, 
and the like, are not accompaniments of beginning instruc- 

2 Stanger, Margaret A., and Ellen K. Donohue, Prediction and Prevention 
of Reading Difficulties, Oxford University Press, New York, 1937. 
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tion. It is relatively a long time before the children get to 
the reading of meaningful material. These and other limita¬ 
tions make this method one that should be avoided. 

The second primarily word-recognition method is the 
phonetic method. This method teaches reading as primarily 
a matter of sounding out words. It differs from the letter-by¬ 
letter sounding method in that it employs phonetic elements 
as well as individual-letter sounds. Under this method of in¬ 
struction the child is usually given ear training to make sure 
that he attends to and learns that words are made up of in¬ 
dividual sounds. He then is taught the most frequent be¬ 
ginning sounds of words, taught the most frequently used 
vowel and consonant sounds, and taught some of the more 
important phonetic blends. In the strictest application of 
the method, initial instruction is limited to drill upon these 
elements. After the child has some familiarity with these 
phonetic elements, the elements are combind into words and 
the child sounds out the word. The words are then com¬ 
bined into sentences. In reading the sentences, theoretically 
the child resorts to phonetic analysis only as needed. Much 
emphasis is given to word families, such as the at family, the 
eep family, and the ay family. The child learns first the 
family name and then the various members of the family; as, 
at, then cat, mat, rat, sat. 

It is assumed in instruction under this method that through 
the learning of the sound elements the child has developed a 
system of word recognition that makes him an independent 
recognizer of words. While it is true that some ability at 
sounding is very helpful in independent recognition of words, 
too much emphasis upon this method has serious limitations. 
First, the initial instruction is much in the fashion of non¬ 
sense learning and therefore is inefficient as a method, be¬ 
cause nonsense learning is much more difficult than meaning¬ 
ful learning. Second, this method tends to limit reading 
ability later on. Many disability cases found in the higher 
grades can be best described as overanalytical readers. In 
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other words, such pupils tend to break a word into its ele¬ 
ments when they could readily recognize the word as a whole 
at sight. They are thereby hampered in becoming fluent read¬ 
ers. A third limitation is that the method delays the mean¬ 
ingful reading act for some time, and thereby other important 
learnings arrived at through reading are not achieved. 
Fourth, the necessary drill upon the phonetic elements, when 
reading is introduced in this fashion, is tedious and unin¬ 
teresting to children. Many teachers have developed games 
and extrinsic devices to motivate the method, but the whole¬ 
hearted interest of the children in reading is neither gained 
nor used. These and other limitations make the method an 
unfortunate one through which to introduce the child to 
reading. 

Modifications of this method are much employed today. 
The method is usually used in combination with other cur¬ 
rent methods. As the sole method of reading instruction, it 
has serious limitations; but, in combination with other 
methods it has much usefulness. It is not a question of 
whether we should employ phonetic analysis or not; it is a 
question of when to introduce phonetics and how much 

phonetics to use. 

The third primarily word-recognition method is the word^ 
drill method. Under this method the first reading instruc¬ 
tion is devoted to vocabulary drill. The initial lesson might 

be somewhat as follows: 

As she draws a picture of a hen upon the board, the teacher 
asks: “Children, what is this a picture of?“ “Yes, it is a pic¬ 
ture of a hen. Here is another way I might draw henJ* 
Whereupon, the teacher writes h e non the board. 

Next, the teacher tells the children that the word hen in 
reading means the same as the picture and by many various 
games and drill devices the teacher gets the children to look 
repeatedly at the word hen and call it by name. 

In this way other words are introduced. After a small sight 
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vocabulary is built up the words are put into sentences for 
the children to read. After a basic vocabulary of loo or 200 
words is developed in this fashion the reading of paragraphs 
is undertaken. And as new words are to be learned, they are 
learned through the use of similar word-drill procedures. 

This method has certain limitations, the more important of 
which are: It may cause certain types of reading difficulty at 
later stages in the program. Children may become word-by¬ 
word readers, or they may become over word-conscious, or 
they may read words rather than ideas. It is a method that 
must employ artificial motivating devices to keep the child’s 
interest, and these devices naturally cannot arouse the amount 
of interest that normal reading experiences elicit. 

The method, however, in combination with other methods, 
is used widely and well today. At times, in the introduction 
of words that do not lend themselves to easy recognition, the 
word may be effectively introduced through word-drill de¬ 
vices. This method is useful, too, when used in combination 
with other methods, in building a wide vocabulary for the 
child of meager sight vocabulary. 

Reading Instruction May Be Primarily Oral Instruction. 
The oral instruction method is based upon the premise that 
the words which the child learns to read are a part of his oral 
vocabulary and that he can increase his reading ability most 
effectively by relating it to his oral language. The child is 
encouraged to read aloud whenever and wherever possible. 
No attempt is made to suppress vocalization. As a matter of 
fact, undue suppression of vocalization is thought to be um 
wise. The teacher in the primary grades allows the child tc 
read, whispering the words to himself as he does so. Some 
times, no attempt is made to eliminate whispering with the 
accompanying lip movements until after the third grade. 
The underlying philosophy of the method is that in order 
that learning to read may be efficient, the visual presentation 
of printed materials should be tied up with spoken language. 
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Most of the work is done through oral reading. Under this 
method initial instruction might be done in the following 
way: 

The teacher reads a sentence aloud. Then a child reads it 
aloud, while the other children form the words with their 
mouths as their classmate reads them. Much round-the-room 
oral reading takes place. When a child gets into difficulty 
with a word, either he sounds it out or the teacher says it 
orally to him. 

The method has the advantage of making errors easily de¬ 
tected. The teacher knows instantly any trouble the child is 
having. Immediate correction is possible. Thus, there may 
be constant diagnosis and appraisal of progress. 

The method has several weaknesses, among which are the 
following: In the first place, the method tends to limit the 
child later in his reading growth since vocalization becomes a 
rather fixed habit, which slows the reading very materially. 
The child tends always to read aloud to himself. Second, this 
method is probably more subject than any other to unfor¬ 
tunate emotional results inasmuch as the child is frequently 
asked to stumble through a passage which he is poorly 
equipped to read orally. Under this method the child has no 
opportunity to prepare before reading a passage orally and 
therefore cannot feel secure in that situation. Third, there is 
not much opportunity for individualization of instruction in 
reading. All the children have the same material, which they 
follow as each member of the class reads it. Thus, growth in 
reading is dwarfed for many readers because of the attempt 
to keep the class on the same paragraph of the same story. 
The method is slow and cumbersome. It is wasteful of pupil 
and teacher time, because both the teacher and the pupils 
have to listen to the reading of one individual. Even the 
oral reading is not of the interpretive quality that can be got 
when other methods are employed; rather it frequently de- 
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teriorates into little more than oral word calling. Thus, it 
may be seen that this method, when used as the sole pro¬ 
cedure for teaching, has many inherent weaknesses. How¬ 
ever, modifications of the method are used by some very able 
teachers of reading. For example, a teacher from time to 
time finds it profitable to have a small group of children 
gather together near the blackboard to do some oral-study 
reading. It is possible by using such a procedure for the 
teacher to detect errors and to give suggestions to individual 
children as to how to read more effectively. 

Reading Instruction May Be Totally Silent—Completely 
Free from any Oral Accompaniment. The nonoral 
method ^ repudiates completely the use of any oral reading 
whatever in beginning reading. The philosophy underlying 
this method is that it is totally unnecessary in the teaching of 
reading to relate the visual symbols to the spoken word. It is 
felt that the vocalization which results from relating the 
visual symbol to the spoken word unduly hampers the learner. 
It is believed that it is as easy for the child to visually under¬ 
stand the printed symbol as it was for him to learn the com¬ 
plicated auditory patterns needed to understand the spoken 
word and that children are able to do the latter before they 
are one year of age. The contention is that inner speech is a 
very serious handicap to effective silent reading; that oral 
reading habits become firmly entrenched in initial instruc¬ 
tion, which depends on word sounding and oral reading; and 
that the habits of inner speech while reading are in the ma- 
jority of cases never completely overcome. 

The method is similar in many respects to the program of 
instruction used by Helen Thompson® when she taught deaf 

^ McDade, Janies E., “A Hypothesis for Non-Oral Reading: Argument, 
Experiment and Results,” Journal of Educational Research, March, 1937, 
Vol. 30, pp. 489-503. 

2 McDade, James E., “Beginning Reading by a Non-Oral Method," Seventh 
Yearbook of The National Elementary Principal, March, 1937, Vol. 17 pp 
305-312. 

2Thompson, Helen. An Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading of 
Deaf Mutes, Contributions to Education, No. 254, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1927. 
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mutes to read. As a matter of fact, it employs many devices 
which are used in the usual reading program. Use is made 
of directions, such as open the window^ go to the door. These 
directions are printed on cards. When the cards are exposed 
to the children, they follow the directions. 

The teacher may hold up the card open the window, and 
then obey the directions herself. Then she may combine the 
card with the name of a child who shows that he has read it 
by carrying out the directions. Picture dictionaries, games, 
and projects are used extensively to motivate the learning 
and to teach the meaning of words. Similarities and differ¬ 
ences, such as the tall man, the short man, are used to teach 
words that cannot be readily illustrated directly. 

While there is no direct oral reading, oral expression such 
as the retelling of stories is encouraged. However, the child 
who starts a story in the words of the book is required to be¬ 
gin again, using his own words. Oral reading itself is intro¬ 
duced only after it has been made sure that the nonoral read¬ 
ing habit has been permanently established. 

The nonoral method is here discussed because it is an in¬ 
teresting divergence from usual practices. This method has 
not been used sufficiently to establish itself as an outright 
method of instruction. It seems unfortunate that a method of 
teaching reading should be devised which makes so little use 
of the six years of language development which have preceded 

the period of learning to read. 

Reading Instruction May Depend Primarily upon the 
Reading Experience Charts, Here the daily experiences of 
the children, inside and outside of school, become the con¬ 
tent of the reading material. This material is prepared by 
the pupils under the guidance of the teacher, or by the 

teacher herself. 

This method is based upon several educational principles. 
In the first place, the child learns through doing. He has 
lived the experience, he helps to construct the reading ma* 
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terial, and then he reads about his own experience. Thus, 
the reading material is a natural outgrowth of his activities. 

In the second place, integrated learning is the most effective 
learning. The child is living in a classroom environment, 
and reading is just a part of that living. There is a close re¬ 
lationship between what the child reads and what he does. 
Inasmuch as the charts are usually dictated to the teacher by 
the children, there is a close integration between the child’s 
language and his reading. 

In the third place, the child’s own experiences are more 
real to him than those of other persons, and therefore read¬ 
ing is more meaningful. The child is reading about things 
that he and his fellow classmates have actually done, about 
things they have thought, and about experiences they have 
shared. These are obviously very real to the child. It must 
be admitted, however, that book characters become very real 
to children too. Furthermore, there is no guarantee that 
reading about well-known actual experiences results in more 
effective learning in all, or any, of the desired outcomes of 
reading instruction. 

Fourth, the words which the child uses in his everyday 
conversation are most easily learned. As most experience 
charts are phrased by the children under the teacher’s guid¬ 
ance, they are apt to be in the language of the class, or, more 
exactly, in the language of about the six most verbal members 
of the class. While it is true that the teacher may take con¬ 
tributions from every child, the finished product usually re¬ 
flects more of the language of the able linguists than it does 
of the less able. As a matter of fact, it could be argued that 
the cumulative result of the class thinking is phrased in a 
vocabulary that is even superior to the language of the best 
member of the class. While this may be good for word¬ 
meaning building, it is productive of very difficult reading 
material and material that is not based upon the everyday 
conversation of any single member of the class. 
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As an example of the experience-chart method, let us take 
the first reading lesson of a group of five-and-a-half-year-old 
children. 


A group of 51/^-year-olds entered school for the first time. They 
set out to learn about the people who helped run this school. 
They visited the cook and talked with her about her work. They 
talked with the maids, who explained what their work was and 
how the children might help. They went to the furnace room 
with the janitor who helped them to understand his job. They 
interviewed the principal in the office and asked her what she 
did. They summarized their findings in this chart which the 
teacher wrote: 

Florence is the cook. 

She cooks good food for the children. 

Mr. Ferguson is the janitor. 

He makes fires in the big furnaces. 

Gladys is the maid. 

She helps us clean our room. 

Miss Bailey is the principal. 

She answers the telephone.^ 


It is questionable whether this passage is really representative 
of the spoken vocabulary of five-and-a-half-year-old children. 
Aside from proper names, there are several words that are 
very likely beyond the words that the child uses in his every¬ 
day conversation. As a matter of fact, there are five words 
which are probably beyond the sight vocabulary of children 
of seven or eight years of age. The word janitor is listed in 
the ninth thousand most frequently used words, as rated by 
Thorndike,^ so that children far up in the grades of the ele¬ 
mentary school might be expected to have difficulty in read¬ 
ing the word janitor in reading material. This word is il- 


1 Proffressive Education Association Service Center Pamphlet No. 2, 
ing Reading in the Elementary School, by the Staff of Maury School, Rich- 

™2*Th<^ndike, Ed^war/L^. A Teachefs Word Book, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, New York, 1932. 
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lustrative of the difficulty of words found in experience 
charts. Most experience-chart material has a heavy vocabu¬ 
lary burden—very heavy, in fact, when considered in relation 
to the words used commonly by any one child. 

Another difficulty in regard to the vocabulary of experience 
charts is that it is very difficult to repeat words that have been 
introduced. Unless the children in the above class went to 
see the cook, the janitor, the maid, and the principal every 
day for a period of time, these people would soon lose their 
identity in the reading of the children. Therefore, words 
that were puzzled over, and possibly recognized, ^vere puzzled 
over and recognized in vain because they would not have 
become a part of the reading vocabulary of the children. 

Of course, it might be pointed out that the actual concepts 
of the duties of the cook, the janitor, the maid, and the prin¬ 
cipal were far too immature and incomplete. As is usual in 
experience-chart materials, too many concepts were inade¬ 
quately handled to make for the rich and full meaning that is 
necessary for understanding. 

Experience charts, then, have weaknesses as well as 
strengths. Another weakness, in addition to the difficulty of 
material and uncontrolled vocabulary load, is that they foster 
memory reading rather than actual reading. The children 
know well the incidents that form the content of the chart. 
They have heard the language in which these ideas are 
clothed. Children with able memories can easily repeat the 
written material without looking at it. When they are ‘“read¬ 
ing” it, they are often merely performing a feat of memory. 
Such memory reading may well develop misconceptions about 
what reading is, how it is performed, and results, unless care¬ 
fully watched, in a type of reading which is called “faking.” 
When he starts reading within a book, the child may start 
reading the story as it is, but soon finds it is easier to make up 
a little story than to read the material. Therefore, he goes 
ahead telling his own story rather than reading it as it is in the 
book. Of course, if he is reading aloud, the teacher can soon 
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get him back to his job. If he is reading to himself, his at¬ 
tention to the book material is apt to wander very often and 
his reading thereby becomes ineffective. 

Another weakness of experience charts is that the quality 
of the material is often poor. The teacher in the classroom 
situation with thirty-five or forty youngsters cannot be ex¬ 
pected to develop material that is well balanced, that is 
literary in quality, and that is accurate, as rapidly as the chil¬ 
dren can tell the ideas. Many teachers recognize this and 
spend their after-school hours laboriously preparing experi¬ 
ence-chart material so that the children on the following day 
may be kept reading. There is no teacher who can wite 
enough in and out of school to produce the vast amount of 
material that is needed for a child who is growing rapidly in 
reading ability. Some teachers try to meet this situation by 
building a library of experience charts, classifying the charts 
according to topic. Such a procedure is not here recom¬ 
mended. If experience charts have merit, it is that they deal 
with specific class experiences, that the material was prepared 
for and then read by a specific class. The charts may be kept 
for a short time so that the children may relive or review the 
things they have done. But, as reading material for children 
in any other class, they would have little fundamental use¬ 
fulness. 

The reading of material on an experience chart, which is 
based upon an experience that is well known to the child, 
does not encourage imaginative reading and offers no possi¬ 
bility for discovery in reading. Because of this, many chil¬ 
dren find reading material based upon something besides 
their everyday activities more interesting. 

The experience chart, then, if used, should be used as a 
supplementary aid. It has a positive contribution to make 
in the learning of reading. However, it cannot and there¬ 
fore should not be expected to do the whole job. If used be¬ 
yond its area of usefulness, it may actually be detrimental to 
reading growth. The experience chart is best used to intro- 
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duce the child to reading. It shows him that printed material 
has something to tell because he knows that it has told his ex¬ 
perience. It introduces reading as a thought-getting process. 
Because the children help plan and think through the build¬ 
ing of the material, they see that reading is a meaningful ex¬ 
perience. If the teacher and children work together in the 
preparation of the charts, the children see that reading is to 
be done from left to right, their interest is aroused, and they 
can be led under good teaching from the experience chart to 
the desire to read the experiences of others. 

So again we find a method that has certain contributions to 
make to the reading program. When it is used as the sole 
method, it is not effective, but when it is used in combination 
with other methods, it has much to contribute to a well- 
balanced reading program. 

Reading Instruction May Be Such That Reading Becomes 
a Thought-getting Process Centered around Purposeful Ac¬ 
tivities. Under the purposeful method of instruction the 
reading program is organized into topical units. These units 
are carefully planned so that materials at various reading 
levels can be assembled. Thus, children of different reading 
abilities can each read material suited to him and can thereby 
make worth-while contributions to the total class enterprise. 
The units are introduced in such a way that the purposes for 
reading are real to the children. Under such a plan the en¬ 
tire class reads upon a given topic. First, background ma¬ 
terials are read by all the pupils. Then subtopics are selected 
to be studied further. With the help of the teacher who 
knows the available materials and the instructional needs of 
the pupils, groups are formed. Each group deals with a phase 
of the larger topic. For example, the topic in the first grade 
might be Our City Helpers. The background reading would 
in all probability be done in the basal readers, from which 
the children would get an idea about the various people 
within the community who are community helpers. The 
children would talk about the work of such persons as the 
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fireman, the policeman, the postman, and the paper boy. 
Then groups would be formed so that further reading about 
these community helpers could be done. Each group would 
consider the duties of one of the helpers and of his contribu¬ 
tion to the community. One boy who could not read very 
well might get most of his information from pictures. A 
very able reader might read material of second- or third-grade 
reading difficulty. But all the members of the class would be 
considering the same topic, Our City Helpers, and each 
would be able to make his contribution about the topic to the 
group thinking. Moreover, each child would be reading at 
his reading level materials that were suited to him and for 
purposes that were real to him. 

This method has much to recommend it as a method of 
teaching reading. In the first place, it is effective because it 
is well organized. The organization of the class and the or¬ 
ganization of the material are logical and easily understood 
by the child. When such organization is accompanied by 
careful explanation as to how to go about the task at hand so 
that the whole process is meaningful to the child, learning is 
even more effective. 

Another factor which makes this method a good one is that 
it is possible to adjust the materials to the various reading 
abilities within the class. When such a topic as learning 
about Our City Helpers is under consideration, materials of 
several grade levels and materials that deal with many phases 
of the topic may be assembled for the children to read. Read¬ 
ing from many sources in varied materials by the members 
of the class enables the treatment of the topic to be far more 
interesting and meaningful than it does when each child had 
to read precisely the same material as the others read. More 
than that, having available materials of various reading-dif¬ 
ficulty levels makes it possible for all to read and to con¬ 
tribute. 

Well-defined goals that are real and acceptable to the 
child may be formulated. Reading to find the duties of 
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the postman is a real purpose. It is an acceptable purpose 
for most children of primary age, as they are fascinated by the 
life of the postman even to the point that they want to be a 
postman when they grow up. 

The child can see his progress toward the achievement of 
a goal. He knows, for example, that his job is to find what 
the fireman does for the community. As he lists the duties 
that he finds through reading, he can see tlie list grow larger 
as he discovers new facts. Reading is helping him find out 
something he wants very much to knoA\\ 

Such a procedure necessarily stimulates thoughtful read¬ 
ing. The child reads to solve a problem. Therefore, he ap¬ 
proaches that reading thoughtfully. And he thinks as he is 
reading and later about what he has found from his reading. 
Critical reading is likewise fostered. W^hen the task of the 
child is that of listing the duties of a community helper, he 
reads materials and judges their worth in aiding him to arrive 
at his goal. The child may read in two sources and may say 
to his teacher, “I like this one page of reading better than 
everything else, for I found out more from it.’' 

The purposeful method stimulates interest. The child 
learns of the duties of a postman. His reading may include 
also information about kinds of mail, which may lead him to 
enlarge his interests by reading stories that have to do with 
air mail and airplanes. He may read a passage which con¬ 
trasts the trip of a letter across the country by airplane with 
the trip of a letter by stagecoach. From there it would be 
difficult to say where his reading would take him. Especially 
would this be true when many materials were available. 
Reading interests aroused in the primary grades may form 
the foundation upon which rather fundamental likes and dis¬ 
likes in reading are built. When parents relive their early 
experiences in literature as they read a story again with their 
children, they sense the joy the story brought them the first 
time. 

Especially does reading stimulate interest when care is 
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taken to culminate the topics of reading in thinking and in 
other activities. The purposeful method of reading instruc¬ 
tion fosters pupil planning and pupil participation in dra¬ 
matic, linguistic, and other constructive activities. Dramatic 
activities grow quite naturally out of reading about sub- 
topics within a larger topic. One group of children may cul¬ 
minate its reading by presenting a dramatization that will 
tell the other children the things it has learned. Another 
group may be interested in writing a little story or poem 
about, for example, the City Helper they read about. Or 
lively discussions may result in which one group debates with 
another the relative contributions of the various city helpers 
to the community. 

The method develops a differentiated attack suited to the 
different purposes and materials the child has. If the pur¬ 
pose is to determine from a series of pictures some of the 
duties of a postman, the reading attack will perforce be dif¬ 
ferent from the reading attack used to find the duties from a 
page of printed material. Or, again, when the purpose is to 
read a specific passage to learn the duties of a postman, the 
reading attack would be different from that used when the 
passage is skimmed to locate a specific fact that is known to 
be in the passage. It may be seen, too, that as the topics 
change and as the purposes for reading change with each new 
topic, the child will develop many and varied reading skills 
and abilities. 

From the above listing of strengths, it can be seen that the 
purposeful and meaningful method is an effective one for 
teaching reading. It does, however, have certain inherent 
weaknesses. If, for example, too many topics are handled, 
the program may become much too difficult. This danger 
can be avoided, at least in part, by using a good modern basal 
reader as the framework around which the units are de¬ 
veloped. 

A second danger in the use of this method is that there may 
be a tendency to slight the development of word-recognition 
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techniques. Children need to have good techniques for 
recognizing words. The development of these techniques 
cannot be left to chance. 

Another danger is the tendency to have the program some¬ 
what overbalanced toward fact-getting materials and thereby 
neglecting imaginative literary materials. 

This method requires good teaching based upon careful 
planning, well-defined assignments, good guidance and di¬ 
rection, and the insight necessary to bring together tlie vari¬ 
ous phases of a unit into effective culminating generalizations. 
It also requires a wealth of well-graded materials dealing with 
the topics to be handled and covering the range of reading 
abilities of the members of the class. 

Reading Instruction May Be a Modified, Purposeful 
Method, Which Uses as Techniques within the Larger More 
Fundamental Instruction for Purposeful, Meaningful Read¬ 
ing Other Current Methods of Instruction. It may be seen 
from the above discussion that what is needed is that the 
teacher have a diversification of method in which she can em¬ 
ploy that program of instruction that is suitable to the prob¬ 
lem which she has at hand at a specific time. However, it is 
found most effective to have the instruction fundamentally 
that of purposeful topical reading. At the same time the 
other methods are used as teaching techniques to solve the 
problems and to avoid the dangers that would be inherent if 
the purposeful method alone was used. Under this method, 
purposeful reading has been accepted as the core of the in¬ 
structional program, but it has been recognized that other 
methods have much to add to that core. Through the addi¬ 
tion of the strengths found in the other methods the inherent 
dangers of the purposeful method can be avoided. 

It is necessary, however, to think of the diversified program 
as haying two aspects: (1) the many worth-while reading 
situations in which the child uses new-found reading tech¬ 
niques and skills; (2) the program in which the teacher shows 
the child how to go about reading and helps him discover 
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the use of techniques and skills. It is in the basal program 
that the child is shown how to go about reading. It is in the 
extended reading toward the solution of the problems raised 
in the basal program that the child gets the opportunity to 
use his newly acquired skills and abilities. Both phases of 
the program are necessary and important. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INITIAL INSTRUCTION IN BOOK READING 

Introduction 

In Part II a consideration has been given to the program 
of the prereading period. It will be recalled that the children 
have been actively engaged for some time in pursuits which 
are very similar in character to book reading. We might say 
that they have been working with reading materials. They 
have already acquired abilities that are part and parcel of the 
act of reading. It is probably somewhat erroneous to call the 
time before book reading a “prereading” period, because the 
children have actually been reading stories from pictures and 
have been working with similarities and differences among 
symbols and among words. They have, however, done little, 
if any, actual word reading, for they have not entered into 
the book-reading program in the usual sense of the word. 

There has also been a discussion of current methods that 
could be used for the period of beginning book reading. The 
weaknesses and the strengths of various methods, which are in 
use today for the very important initial book-reading period, 
have been critically inspected. It has been suggested that the 
purposeful method be combined with various other methods 
in such a way that the teacher adjusts their application to the 
needs of the children and to the reading situation. 

Procedures for the introductory stage of book reading will 
be considered in some detail in this chapter. The transition 
from the prereading period to the book-reading period must 
be a gradual one. It is during the period of transition that 
groups are formed, that the teacher studies the factors which 
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must be considered in grouping, and that the children are 
trained in the ability to work in small groups relatively in¬ 
dependent of the teacher. 

It is also during this time that the children are led grad¬ 
ually from the relatively easy reading of pictures to the much 
more difficult reading of print. During the readiness period 
the children have learned to look at and to interpret pic¬ 
tures. They know that a series of pictures can tell a story. 
They have read many such picture stories. It is now bene¬ 
ficial to the pupils for the teacher to read some print to them 
which they are not expected to read, but which they follow 
as the teacher reads. In this way the children may learn that 
reading material tells something more about the story than 
can be found in the pictures alone. The pictures, for ex¬ 
ample, cannot tell the conversation of the people pictured. 
They can simply depict sequential actions, descriptions, and 
the like. The print, too, may expand the action and in other 
Ways tell more about it than can be shown in the pictures 
alone. The teacher can show the children that print reading 
has something more to contribute than does picture reading. 
The children will begin to want to read print as well as just 
look at the pictures. So it is with other transitional activities. 
Handling the prereading workbook will have helped in de¬ 
veloping abilities to handle books and materials to the degree 
required for instruction in book reading. The concentration 
of the children has been developing so that they can work 
for longer periods of time and with less susceptibility to dis¬ 
traction than they could when they entered school. 

Thus, some of the children have developed the requisite 
abilities for beginning reading. They have developed back¬ 
grounds of knowledge, ability to look at and to read pictures, 
and a certain degree of ability to work independently in small 
groups. All of these abilities will be very helpful to success¬ 
ful achievement during initial instruction in reading. Some 
children will not be ready for this instruction as soon as 
others. They will not have developed enough of the requisite 
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learnings for beginning reading. They will need to have a 
continued readiness program. Others, who have a fair back¬ 
ground of learnings, will have to be led into the program of 
initial instruction more gradually than the group that is most 
ready. For this middle group the teacher tvill ha\’e to be 
concerned about the continued growth in the readiness fac^ 
tors as well as the initial instruction in reading. 

Grouping Pupils for Reading Instruction 

There is a large range in the degree to which children have 
the requisite abilities for initial instruction in book reading. 
There are no clearly defined dividing lines among the mem¬ 
bers of a class, which enables a teacher to say “This group is 
ready,” “With this group I must proceed slowly,” and “This 
group is not yet ready.” Unfortunately, reading readiness is 
not a single or a simple state of affairs, but is, as we have 
seen, made up of many factors. In considering whether or 
not a child is ready for initial instruction in reading the 
teacher should weigh his progress in many somewhat unre¬ 
lated characteristics. 

One child, for example, may seem to be advanced in com¬ 
parison with the class in such things as background of experi¬ 
ence, ability to handle equipment, ability to follow direc¬ 
tions, and in mental age, but has trouble expressing himself. 
He comes from a home where a foreign language is spoken. 
His pronunciation of English is faulty and the quality of his 
oral expression is very poor. The teacher, after weighing 
these facts, plans to start book reading with him because he is 
high in so many of the fundamental factors. She recognizes, 
however, that instruction must go rather cautiously and that 
much attention must be given to the development of oral- 
language ability. Thus, for this child, instruction in book 
reading must proceed slowly. Many opportunities must be 
given for him to talk about his reading experiences so that 
he may be helped with oral language. The reading experi¬ 
ence provides excellent opportunities for development 
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language to proceed rather rapidly. Consequently, this boy 
should receive instruction in reading which stresses oral- 
language development. 

Another child may be relatively low in many of the readi¬ 
ness factors. While it is true that he can handle equipment 
fairly well, that physically he seems to be well developed 
and able, and that his mental ability is about average, he is 
low in background of experience and knowledge of vocabu¬ 
lary. He also has enunciation and pronunciation difficulties. 
The teacher, upon weighing these facts, decides that this 
child should be given more opportunity to build general 
backgrounds and should be given further help in listening 
to and saying words. Therefore, she believes that it is wiser 
to continue the readiness program for a time rather than to 
add the extra burden of learning beginning book reading to 
the tasks that already confront him. 

There is a little boy in the class who measures high on the 
readiness and mental tests, and who is able to handle equip¬ 
ment. Although he is hesitant about expressing himself, he 
uses especially good English when he ventures to make a 
contribution. In other ^vays the teacher has sensed that this 
able child is very insecure, that is, he is very unsure of himself 
and of his abilities. He is immature socially and emotionally. 
He needs to learn many new skills so that he may gain confi¬ 
dence in himself. The teacher feels that he will succeed in 
learning to read and she thinks that success will do more for 
his personality adjustment than other therapeutic measures 
she might use if she delayed reading instruction. So, after 
weighing the evidence carefully, she decides that this child 
should begin book-reading instruction. 

If it were possible to teach the children within the class, 
one at a time, taking into account each child’s strengths and 
weaknesses, the task of adjusting instruction to each child’s 
limitations would be relatively easy. In the typical class¬ 
room situation, with some thirty-five to forty or more chil- 
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dren, all of whom have unique patterns of strengths and 
weaknesses, it is impossible to work with each child indi¬ 
vidually as much as is to be desired. The teacher therefore 
must form instructional groups, grouping together the chil¬ 
dren who need somewhat similar instruction. A\'r'en these 
groups are relativelv small, she can make individual adjust¬ 
ments within the group as she carries for\vard the instruction. 
It must be recognized that merelv forming groups does not 
meet the problem of individualization of instruction. It 
does, however, enable the teacher to work w’iih a smaller 
number of individuals at any time. The success of indi¬ 
vidualization is dependent upon the ability of the teacher to 
adapt instruction to the individuals witliin the group. 

It is recommended that the teacher at the start divide the 
class into several flexible instructional groups. The number 
of groups will depend upon the kinds of instruction that the 
teacher feels the children need. However, many teachers 
find that at the start three groups is a Avorkable number with 
which to deal. In dividing the class into three groups the 
teacher appraises their instructional needs. She may find, as 
a result, that five children fit into one instructional group, 
while twenty children constitute another, and ten or so the 
third. When it is suggested that the teacher may find it ex¬ 
pedient to divide her class into three groups, it is not meant 
that she should divide the class into thirds. 

The results of reading-readiness tests and teacher appraisals 
do not give anything like perfect prediction of a child’s prob¬ 
able success in learning to read. Certain youngsters will be 
misjudged and misplaced. As reading instruction progresses, 
they will begin to show their abilities. Therefore constant 
readjustment and realignment of the groups are inevitable. 
The groups are not to be thought of as fixed nor permanent, 
but are to be considered as a flexible class organization which 
enables the teacher to work with smaller numbers of children 
at any given time. Needless to say, the better the estimate of 
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each child’s capabilities which is arrived at during the pre- 
reading period and testing program, the more effective will 
be the outcomes from group instruction. 

A usable three-group organization is one that places the 
children in groups according to the likelihood of success in 
learning to read. The first group under such an organization 
is made up of children who are likely to succeed in reading in 
the usual program. The second gi oup is comprised of chil¬ 
dren who will find book reading somewhat difficult and for 
whom minor adjustments must be made. This group can 
begin book reading soon after the first group starts and can be 
expected to come along nicely with but little continued readi¬ 
ness work. The third group is made up of children who in 
all probability would for one reason or another find book 
reading too difficult to be undertaken. This latter group 
should not begin reading until a greater readiness in the way 
of background skills, abilities, and knowledges essential for 
effective book reading has been developed. 

When the children have been allocated as to group, it is 
necessary to train them so that they may work effectively by 
themselves as a group for longer periods of time and at more 
detailed work than has been demanded of them in the past. 
The teacher will probably find it expedient to start this train¬ 
ing in working relatively independently with the most able 
group. This can be done in the latter stages of the pre- 
reading period, somewhat as follows: The teacher should 
take aside the children who are to make up Group I. She 
should carefully set some goal for independent work. She 
must be sure that the purposes for the work are acceptable to 
the children, that the children understand how to arrive at 
the goal, and that they know that the goal can be achieved 
through their independent endeavors. Then she should 
leave the children to their own resources; but while she works 
with the remainder of the children, she should observe the 
work of the first group to see which ones of the children are 
in need of more careful directions the next time they are to 
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work independently. So by gradual steps, by increasing the 
difficulty of the task, and by increasing the length of the 
period of independent work, the teacher can train the first 
group to work without her close supervision. 

The first independent group work could be done on some 
duty around the classroom, such as the building of a rabbit 
hutch, or putting the supply closet in order. Then the group 
could be allowed to go to the library corner to “read” some 
picture books. Later they could be made responsible for 
preparing a blackboard mural which would depict an experi¬ 
ence they have had. Prereading workbooks, too, provide ex¬ 
cellent opportunities for developing habits of independent 
work. No matter what type of independent work is to be 
done by the children, the teacher needs to plan the work very 
carefully. She must be sure that the undertaking is well 
within the capabilities of the children. She must be sure 
that the assignment is carefully given and well understood. 
Time taken to explain the project and to assure that each 
child knows what is expected of him is time very well spent. 
The suitability of the undertaking and the adequacy of the 
assignment determine in no small measure the effectiveness of 
group work. It is always necessary for the teacher who is 
working with groups to take time to be sure that the children 
know what to do, and to clarify any problems that arise as to 
how to do it. It is of especial importance that clear, concise, 
nonhurried, and complete directions be given to those pupils 
who are beginning to learn to work in groups. 

When the children have demonstrated that they can work 
effectively as a group without close supervision, book reading 
may be begun. Training the second group to work inde¬ 
pendently may proceed in much the same way as did the train¬ 
ing of the first. Such training may be begun whenever the 
teacher feels that the children are ready for it and should 

proceed somewhat more slowly than it did with the first 
group. 
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Introducing Book Reading 

The prereading program developed many general back¬ 
grounds of understanding. In the beginning phase of book 
reading it is necessary to build backgrounds specific to the 
unit that is to be read. Each child is given his book and is 
allowed to look at the pictures. Then the children are en¬ 
couraged to talk about the pictures so that an understanding 
of the happenings within those pictures may be built. The 
teacher gives the names of the main characters of the pictures. 
She says again and again in the discussion the actual words 
that are going to be introduced in the reading so that the 
children will be familiar with them in the way in which they 
are to be used in the story. The children should be familiar 
too with the specific concepts that are to be presented in the 
first story. 

We fail sometimes as we are working with these beginners 
to recall their different and varied backgrounds of under¬ 
standing. Let us suppose that the first story has to do with 
one or more activities of a boy named Jack and his dog. 
There is apt to be a child in the class who when he hears 
Jack thinks of the little baby who lives next door to him. 
Baby and Jack are for him almost synonymous. Here he is 
asked to change his understanding of Jack, for Jack is a big 
boy, dressed in boy’s clothes, running and playing with a dog. 
For another child Jack is an uncle, a grown man who lives in 
a big city. He has an adjustment to make if he is to under¬ 
stand the Jack in the first reading lesson. A third child's 
only contact with the word jack was when his father fixed a 
flat tire. 

It will be important during the discussion of the pictures 
to make sure that faulty conceptions are corrected and that 
lack of understanding is eradicated. This type of preparatory 
activity should be continued for each new unit on up through 
the grades. Specific backgrounds of understanding must be 
developed. Knowledge of specific vocabulary must be built- 
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The teachers* manuals usually give excellent suggestions on 
how to carry on the specific background development for the 
series of books being used by the class. It is worth while for 
the teacher to get hints and suggestions from such manuals. 

The usual first unit of reading material is short and simple, 
rarely running more than four or five pages and introducing 
but few words. It is concerned with the common experiences 
of boys and girls of first-grade age whose activities are to be 
followed throughout the first year. Usually the boy and girl 
are introduced and some little story or incident told about 
them, mainly through the pictures with but little reading ma¬ 
terial. The pictures in the initial unit carry the story, and 
the words are so closely allied to the picture story that they 
usually can be guessed by the children. The teacher’s major 
tasks during this time are to introduce the words in a mean¬ 
ingful fashion so that the children have contextual clues to 
aid them in “guessing” the word and to give repetition of 
the words so that those words may become the nucleus of a 
sight vocabulary. The words should be recognized as whole 
words. It is detrimental indeed to have the children spell or 
sound out the words at this stage. When a line contains more 
than one word, the teacher should demonstrate the necessity 
for a left to right sequence in looking at the words. She 
should explain to the children that reading must be done in 
this fashion. Probably the initial lesson in showing the chil¬ 
dren how to go about reading is to show them that reading 
must be done from left to right. 

Each specific teachers’ manual gives suggestions of how to 
introduce the first word and hotv to conduct the initial book¬ 
reading lesson. Teachers find the suggestions very helpful in 
formulating their own approach. 

During the time the children are reading the material in 

the preprimers, a great deal of the work takes the form ol 

discussion. There is much telling and talking about the 

stories. Specific backgrounds are always built before a new 
unu is introduced. 
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In addition to building backgrounds and word knowledges 
for reading, the discussion enables the teacher to set up a real 
purpose for reading the material. In the early reading experi¬ 
ences of the children the goal must be somewhat immediate 
so that the immature reader can see his way to that goal. The 
reason for reading may be “to see what the dog is playing 
with." Or, “to see what Jack said while he was building the 
house.” Or, “to learn the name of the dog.” The goals in 
the beginning lessons, thus, are immediate and real. The 
ability to read toward more remote goals is one of the learn¬ 
ings that develops as the child increases in reading ability. 

As the child progresses through the primary grades, he in¬ 
creases very rapidly the ability to read for more remote goals. 
Even at the end of the first grade the child is able to read 
upon a topic, the total solution of which will take consider¬ 
able time. The teacher, at every level, whether the child is 
able to read toward near or remote goals, must take time to 
make sure that the child has a goal for reading and that the 

goal is acceptable and real to him. 

After the background for reading a specific unit has been 
built and the purpose for reading the specific unit has been 
clearly defined, it is important that the child read material 
that is relatively free from word difficulty for him. Most of 
the modern readers have carefully worked out vocabulary 
controls so that the child will not encounter many new words 
in comparison to the number of words he actually reads. In 
various ways, which have been mentioned, the child is pre¬ 
pared for reading those words. In fact, he has been either 
given the name of the word or has been led to recognize the 
word before he meets it in his purposeful reading activity. 
When, however, he does have trouble with a word, that dif¬ 
ficulty should not be focused upon as a difficulty. The 
teacher should at this stage tell him the word or lead him to 
guess it from the content. She should imply through her ac¬ 
tions that it is quite natural and perfectly understandable to 
forget a word now and then. It is well to allow the children 
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to do much of the purposeful reading as silent reading. The 
silent-reading work should, of course, be accompanied by a 
large amount of oral discussion. The stories and incidents 
should be told and talked about. There should never be the 
tendency to hurry the child through the material in order to 
get on to the next lesson. The children should be allowed to 
think through and think about tiie story until they them¬ 
selves are ready to go on to the next undertaking. 

In spite of the great care that is taken to make the basal 
reading program a fairly consistent and carefully controlled 
development, in which tvords are introduced with extreme 
care, there is apt to be an unduly heavy vocabulary burden in 
the primary grades. The child does not do all of his reading 
in the basal reader itself; in fact, the basal reading is a rela¬ 
tively small part of the total reading. There are many sup¬ 
plementary materials, science materials, social studies ma¬ 
terials, number materials, children’s story materials, and 
pamphlet materials, all with their own vocabulary burden. 
Unfortunately, there frequently is little relationship between 
the nicely controlled vocabulary in the basal reading program 
and the heavy vocabulary burden in the rest of the child’s 
reading. Great care should be taken during this beginning 
period to limit as much as possible the tendency for the sup¬ 
plementary program to make the vocabulary development 
difficult, if not impossible, by the introduction of new and 
difficult words. The teacher should inspect the other ma¬ 
terials to limit undue vocabulary burden. The children in 
reality need many repetitions of a somewhat limited and con¬ 
trolled vocabulary if reading instruction is to be effective. 
This is especially true before the independent word-recogni¬ 
tion techniques are developed. Since the development of 
word-recognition techniques takes place only after the chil¬ 
dren have had considerable experience with reading, the early 
reading lessons in science, social studies, and arithmetic 

should either be delayed or integrated with the basal reading 
program. ° 
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Teaching Aids 

In order to obtain accurate recognition of words and in 
order to get sufficient repetitions of the basal vocabulary, the 
teacher will find it expedient to use various supplementary 
aids. There are many devices and much equipment that help 
the teacher with initial instruction. A description of the use 
of some of them follows; 

Workbooks. Among the most frequently used supplemen¬ 
tary devices is the workbook. A workbook is made up of a 
series of exercises, many of which are illustrated. It is de¬ 
signed to be completed co-temporaneously with reading in the 
basal readers. The workbook belongs to the child and he does 
the exercises in connection with the reading of each unit in 
the basal reader. One type of exercise introduces words that 
are to be used in the basal reader in a meaningful content so 
that the child will know the words and thus have his textbook 
reading relatively free from new and difficult words. In this 
way the textbook-reading situation is enabled to be a more 
natural one. Other exercises in the workbook are follow-up 
devices to give added experience with words that have been 
introduced in the textbook. Under this procedure it is possi¬ 
ble to determine whether or not the child has really learned 
and retained the words that were introduced in the basal 
reader. Both uses of the workbook are legitimate and are 
beneficial to reading instruction. 

In selecting a workbook, preference should be given to the 
one that accompanies the basal reader since most workbooks 
are correlated with readers in such a way that they give added 
experience with words that need to have more repetition. 
When workbooks are properly used, they aid in individualiz¬ 
ing the program by allowing the child to work at his own rate 
independent of the rest of the class. They give the child 
much more material based upon the same vocabulary, and 
make for constructive seatwork which releases the teacher to 
work with other groups or individuals. 
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Certain principles, as follows, are helpful in judging the 
value of workbook exercises: 

1. The workbook exercises should be so arranged that one 
assignment will allow the child to work for a considerable 
time without having to ask for further directions. 

2. The learning situations in the workbook should be 
meaningful situations; they should not be solely drill exer¬ 
cises but opportunities to improve. 

3. The workbook should give further experience with 
words that have been recently introduced, and should pro¬ 
vide for the review of difficult words that have been intro¬ 
duced previously. 

4. The workbook should not be merely a “busy-work" 
book, but should actually teach something important to read¬ 
ing development. The activity of reading should be greater 
and more time consuming than is the activity of marking or 
coloring within the workbook. 

5. There should be variety in the types of reading and 
other types of responses met within the workbook. They 
should not be limited to one or two mechanical types of ac¬ 
tivity. The situations should require careful thoughtful read¬ 
ing and should actually measure the child’s ability to do such 
reading, as well as give experience in word recognition. 

The amount of time devoted to this type of material should 
depend upon the reading ability of the child. The child who 
is getting along well and who seems to need but little drill 
may more profitably spend his time reading other book ma¬ 
terials, such as supplementary stories and similar material 
from the library corner. Nevertheless, it is necessary from 
time to time to check the comprehension and word-recogni¬ 
tion ability even of the best pupils. Such appraisals can be 
made either through using workbook materials or through 
using teacher-prepared tests. The advantage of the workbook 
material is that it is well prepared and fairly well stand¬ 
ardized. If a child does effectively the exercises in a work¬ 
book of the degree of difficulty of about half way through 
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the first reader, it is possible to know just about where he is 
in his reading development. 

It should be recognized that workbooks teach the sort of 
reading that the child is asked to do. For example, if the 
workbook exercise is one wherein the child matches up a 
series of words tvith a series of pictures, then it should be 
recognized that the child is getting isolated word drill. If 
the exercise requires that the child read a paragraph and then 
check among four or five sentences the one that makes the 
best title for the paragraph, he is learning to pick out the 
general theme of the passage. In the selection of a work¬ 
book it is important to see whether or not it actually gives 
training in important phases of reading development. 

One significant thing that is frequently overlooked when 
considering the value of workbooks is that the child likes to 
work in them. A child will work at a workbook with per¬ 
haps the same drive that an adult works with a cross-word 
puzzle or a mathematical problem or a series of questions in 
a newspaper or magazine. The child likes a book of his own 
which he has helped to illustrate. And, too, by doing the 
test exercises in the workbook the child can appraise his own 
progress to some extent. 

The chief advantage, however, of workbooks is that they 
answer to some degree the need for much material additional 
to the basal reader which is built upon the same vocabulary 
and which allows the child to meet the words in many and 
varied situations. 

Teacher-prepared Materials. Recognizing the need for 
much material, the teachers prepare exercises. This is all to 
the good. Teacher-prepared material has many other contri¬ 
butions to make to the reading program. The teacher can 
prepare material to meet specific deficiencies in the class. 
Such material may be prepared for the class as a whole or for 
an individual child. These materials may take the form of 
mimeographed or multigraphed work sheets to go with a 
specific story or passage, or they may be typewritten. A 
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Teacher-Prepared Material 
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primer-type typewiter is a very useful piece of equipment 
for a primary department. It is possible to so arrange the 
responses within the teacher-prepared work sheets that drill 
is provided on words or on types of reading with which the 
teacher knows that members of the class need further experi¬ 
ence. Many teachers find the work-sheet type of material that 
grows out of the reading of definite stories or passages easy to 
construct and very effective. 
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Teacher-prepared material may take the form of teaching 
charts that are worked out for study by the class as a whole. 
Such charts, as the one on which the plan of the day is re¬ 
corded, are effectively used in many classrooms. These may 
be either teacher- or teacher-pupil prepared. A teacher- 
prepared chart is shown in the illustration on page 129. 

Experience Charts, A specialized type of chart prepared 
by the teacher and the pupils, or by the pupils, or the teacher, 
is the experience chart. These charts are usually related to 
classroom experiences rather than definitely tied up with the 
basal reading program. However, if experience charts are 
built upon the same vocabulary that is being learned by the 
class, they can become effective contributors to extensive 
reading for building sight vocabulary, so necessary in the 
primary grades. The experience chart can perform a unique 
function if it is used as a means of introducing the child to 
the worthwhileness of being able to read print rather than 
to merely read pictures. Through its use the teacher can 
show that written material expresses real happenings and 
real ideas. She can show also that when a person wants to 
share experiences with others he may write them for others 
to read. Reading and writing are seen to be means of com¬ 
munication. 

Experience charts have a place as material in the primary 
grades. Great care should be taken in their construction, 
however, so as to ensure as nearly as possible a reasonable 
vocabulary load and reasonably exact English usage. 

Child-prepared Books and Materials. Many teachers find 
it effective to have children prepare little books of their own, 
which they write and illustrate and which make up a little 
section of the classroom library. The children enjoy reading 
their own materials to other children. The other children 
enjoy hearing the story that has been written by one of their 
classmates. Unless the teacher typewrites stories from dicta¬ 
tion, it will not be possible for the children to write books of 
their own until they have learned manuscript writing or un- 
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til they have learned to cut out words from the already used 
sections of their workbooks. If the teacher takes the material 
by dictation, she can guide the writing of the little story the 
child has thought out. Even so, in the early grades, there is 
a tendency for the spoken vocabulary to be much larger and 
more advanced than the recognition vocabulary of the chil¬ 
dren. Often such dictated books are so difficult that even the 
child who constructed the book cannot read it, although he 
may recall the story from memory. It is possible, too, to let 
the child write his own story upon the typewriter when there 
is a typewriter available. The child should be allowed to 
“typewrite” only after he has a certain degree of ability in 
reading. Otherwise he is apt to become too conscious of the 
letter-by-letter sequence within words. 

Another type of child-prepared material is the picture dic¬ 
tionary. All that is needed is a notebook and some guidance 
on the part of the teacher to enable the child to make a pic¬ 
ture dictionary. In the dictionary the child writes new words 
when he is learning them. He may illustrate the meaning of 
the word in any one of several ways. He may cut a picture 
that tells the name of the word from a part of his workbook 
that he has used. He may himself draw an illustration. He 
may write the word in a sentence to give him a clue as to its 
meaning and name. Some words, like up, cannot be illus¬ 
trated independently, but have to be illustrated by the picture 
of a phrase or sentence. Commercially prepared picture dic¬ 
tionaries are available which are helpful reference material 
for the classroom. It is, however, worth while for each child 
to make a picture dictionary of his own of the words he is 
learning and wants to have in available reference form in case 
he gets into difficulty at any time. 

The preparation of a picture dictionary by each child has 
two advantages. It liberates the youngster from having re¬ 
peatedly to ask the teacher the name of a word. It also en¬ 
ables him to realize that his vocabulary is growing, for as he 
sees his picture dictionary get fuller and fuller he knows that 
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he is learning many new words. Many of these words, of 
course, he soon learns so that he does not have to look them 
up in order to know their names. 

It should be pointed out that the process of making a dic¬ 
tionary has reading outcomes. In the first place, the child 
learns the habit of looking words up in a dictionary, which is 
an excellent habit to establish at the outset of learning to 
read. Second, he learns the organization of dictionaries 
through his own experience of locating where words should 
go in his dictionary so that he can readily find them when he 
desires. Third, writing the word in his dictionary in the 
right location forces the child to go through the word from 
left to right. Fourth, it teaches him the alphabet in prob¬ 
ably the only functional way the alphabet is used, namely 
that of classification. There are other concomitant learnings. 
For example, habits of independence are built, the responsi¬ 
bility for learning is put where it rightfully belongs—upon 
the child, experience is given in left to right sequence, and 
pride in illustrating the words and in making a neat dic¬ 
tionary is fostered. 

Blackboard. The blackboard is a very important tool for 
all teachers. It should be used almost constantly in teaching 
children to read. Much of the task of teaching reading in¬ 
volves showing the child how to go about reading. The 
blackboard is very useful for this purpose. When a child 
gets into difficulty with a word, it may be put on the black¬ 
board and the child may be shown how to work with it. 
Teachers find it helpful to draw small groups of children up 
near the blackboard so that they may work together, using 
the blackboard almost constantly as they proceed with the 
work. 

The blackboard may be used to write sentences that con¬ 
tain new words. The blackboard may be used to tell the ac¬ 
tivities of the day. It may be used to plan an activity and to 
write down what has been gained through the activity—what 
has been found out. It may be used to list separate steps in 
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making something that has been read about. It may be used 
to list interesting stories that tlie children may care to look at 
and read in the library corner. The uses of tlie blackboard 
are numerous indeed. 

Library Corner. The most important supplementary 
equipment for any primary reading class is the classroom 
library. A corner of the room should be set off Avherein there 
is a spacious table, comfortable little chairs, and attractive 
book shelves. The shelves should be filled ^vith the best of 
supplementary readers and of juvenile reading materials. 
They should include fictional materials, factual materials, 
scientific materials, social studies materials—in fact materials 
of many kinds and from many fields. The materials in the 
library should vary in difficulty so that there are materials 
that will challenge the best readers in the room and so that 
there are materials which the poorest readers can read with 
satisfaction. 

When any given topic is being studied in the classroom, 
the teacher should replenish the permanent classroom library 
with materials from every available source on that topic. The 
available sources include the city library, the school library, 
books brought by the children, other textbooks, newspaper, 
and magazine and pamphlet materials. 

The library corner should be a busy place. The fron¬ 
tispiece shows a library corner. The children should be 
permitted to go to the library table when they have real 
purposes for using the material, whether the purpose is 
recreational or fact-finding. The library corner is a place 
where a child may go to read for the sole purpose of enjoying 
himself—to read just what he wants to read. Children should 
be allowed to go to the library corner when they have finished 
their work and remain until the next unit of work or the next 
class is begun. Since the library corner can accommodate but 
a small percentage of the class, it will be expedient for the 

children and teacher to adopt a plan for using the classroom 
library. 
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The library corner should be one of the most attractive 

places in the room. It will be one ot the best liked. 
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CHAPTER VII 


VOCABULARY AND WORD-RECOGNITION 

TECHNIQUES 


Two Vocabulary Factors 

In the initial phase of reading instruction, which has just 
been discussed, the child has become accustomed to handling 
materials. He has learned to work somewhat independently 
on materials that contained no words too difficult for him. 
He has read material wherein the teacher either carefully led 
him to the correct recognition of the word or wherein he was 
told the word outright. He has been building certain 
requisite habits and attitudes. He has been building a sight 
vocabulary. 

The child has not as yet acquired methods of independ¬ 
ently recognizing new words. However, he has become 
fairly adept at noticing similarities and differences among 
words. In fact, he may have been heard to say to his teacher: 
“These two words look like they start the same.” Or, “These 
two words sound like they start with the same sound.” These 
facts indicate that the child is now approaching readiness to 
become more independent in the recognition of new words. 

In order to become more independent as a reader, the 
child must build certain skills and techniques of word recog¬ 
nition. Effective word recognition depends upon two vo¬ 
cabulary factors: 

1. The child must have at his command the meaning of the 
word he is recognizing. He may, of course, derive this mean¬ 
ing from the meanings of enough other words of the passage 

to make the meaning of the word in question clear. 
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2. The child must have the ability to interpret the printed 
symbol into that meaning and the ability to become effective 
at retaining the visual impression of that symbol. In other 
words, he must have a set of techniques which enable him to 
interpret the printed symbol and at the same time to study 
it in such a way that he can, with a minimum of repetitions, 
learn the word so well that it is instantly recognized at sight. 

In order to get an accurate picture of teaching the ability 
to recognize words independently, it is necessary to discuss 
word meanings and methods of building a meaning vocabu¬ 
lary in addition to discussing various techniques of word rec¬ 
ognition and how these techniques are developed. The first 
section of this chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the 
development of rvord meanings. In the second section con¬ 
sideration will be given to the development of word-recogni¬ 
tion techniques. 

The Development of Word Meanings 

Meaning backgrounds, including meanings of words, art 
basic to reading. Let us examine the background of under¬ 
standing of a particular child who was reading a passage in 
which she met for the first time the word Magnolia. 


Sally lives in a southern city. There is a magnolia tree in the 

front yard of her home that reaches up far beyond the window 

of her room. In the spring when the tree is in full bloom her 

room IS scented with the fragrance of its flowers. In the past two 

springs from the window of her room Sally has picked a bloom 

which she has taken to her mother to be put in the pretty bowl 

of which her mother is so proud and careful. And then for sev- 

eral days, the whole family have enjoyed their meals more because 

of the beauty of the flower centerpiece that Sally provided them. 

ally has coine to love the magnolia flower above all others be- 

^use o us large petals that are so soft and white against the 
green of the leaves. ° 


This little girl easily recognized the word, magnolia, from the 
context of the passage as being the name of the^ree ^ndTower 
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that she likes so well. It is probable that but one repetition of 
the word sufficed for Sally to forever after be able to interpret the 
printed symbol magnolia instantly at sight. Not only was the 
recognition of the printed symbol easily learned, but also she will 
bring to any passage about a magnolia a deep and fine apprecia¬ 
tion, albeit possibly a somewhat prejudiced one. 

Another child, with a more meager background of under¬ 
standing, may be able, when he sees magnolia in a passage, to 
get from the context that magnolia is the name of a tree. 
However, he has never seen a magnolia tree, nor has he seen 
a picture of one, nor has he, for that matter, ever heard any¬ 
one mention a magnolia tree. Magnolia will have little 
meaning for him, for he brings a limited understanding to his 
reading. It might well be, in this case, that the boy will have 
to have magnolia repeated many times in reading material 
before it becomes a symbol to which he can at sight instantly 
attach meaning. 

There are three phases of meaning, which have an influence 
upon an individuars effectiveness as a recognizer of words 
and as a reader, and which have an influence upon the inter¬ 
pretations and inferences he makes while reading. 

In order to further understand the three phases of meaning, 
“it might be helpful to pause and to observe the efforts of 
three first-grade pupils who are learning to read the word cat, 
A meaning must be attached to this word if the reading is to 
be more than mere verbalization. It is interesting to note 
that on hearing the word cat each child will get a different 
picture. One child's cat might be a gray house cat; another's 
might be yellow; while the third might be a black-and-white 
gingham cat with a red bow, tinkling bell, and button eyes. 
Any of these various backgrounds would probably suffice for 
the mere recognition of the printed word. 

“A second phase of meaning for an individual is the num¬ 
ber of connotations a word has for him. In order to get a 
more generalized concept of the word cat, the child will have 
to establish many meaning backgrounds. This process of 
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learning the word cat continues throughout the life of the in¬ 
dividual. Cat has many meanings. To the hunter or natural¬ 
ist, it means a family of animals including the domesticated 
cat, tiger, lion, leopard, puma, cheetah, lynx, to say nothing of 
the lowly bobcat. To the sailor, cat might give the added 
meanings of a type of sailboard and a strong tackle used to 
hoist an anchor to the cathead of a ship. To the sportsman, 
cat may in addition imply a type of baseball and other games 
and equipment used in playing them. To the historian, cat 
has an added meaning—a whip made of rope or leather. 

‘It can be seen from this incomplete list that even the 
simplest words have many distinct meanings. Part of the de¬ 
velopment of word meanings is, therefore, an extension of the 
various meanings that different words have. 

“Meaning background has a third phase of development; 
the depth or vividness of understanding and appreciation. 
While two individuals may both recognize that the word cat 
may mean lion, the hunter who has bearded a lion in his den 
will be likely to bring to this meaning of cat a more vivid im¬ 
pression than will the individual who has had no such experi¬ 
ence. It is possible that the hunter who has actually been 
confronted by a lion will think lion when he reads cat be¬ 
cause of the vividness of experience. 

The young child who has had many experiences with 
house cats will bring a deeper and different understanding to 
the learning of cat than will the child whose experience has 
been limited to a toy cat. Of course, the child whose only ex¬ 
perience with cat has been that of playing with a toy cat will 
be better prepared for the reading than will a child whose 
experience background is even more barren, 

‘‘Furthermore, there are different types of appreciation. 
The child who has had and loved a toy cat may have a dif¬ 
ferent sort of appreciation of cat from that of the child who 
has had the experience of pulling a live cat by the tail and 
has suffered the consequences. It is difficult to say which 
would have the deeper and most lasting impression. These 
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two children are apt to bring to the reading of the word cat 
quite different generalized backgrounds. One child might in¬ 
fer that all cats are objects that he can play with in any 
fashion without any reaction on the part of the cat; the other 
might bring the generalized inference that it is hazardous to 
play with any cat.” ^ 

The three phases of meaning are thus seen to be: 

1. Simple recognition. The individual is able to attach 
meaning to a symbol. 

2. Extensiveness of meanings. The individual is able to 
associate two or more distinct meanings with a symbol. Mc¬ 
Connell says: 

The meaning of a word changes with its context. Consider, as 
an illustration, the various meanings of “run” in the following 
sentences; 

You have a run in your stocking. 

This train runs from Chicago to Minneapolis. 

The vine runs up the house. 

This well runs dry in summer. 

The child’s nose runs. 

The color in this cloth runs when it is washed. 

Never run into trouble. 

The words of an old song run through my head. 

To run a horse is inhuman. 

He made a good run for Congress. 

The run in the hills was full of water. 

The run of events is clear. 

We had a run of good luck. 

This farm has a cattle run through the fields to the 
pasture. 

There are many other senses in which the word "run” is used. 

It is said to have over a hundred meanings. Which one it signi¬ 
fies in a specific case is determined by the sentence context.^ 

^ Bond, Guy L., and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941, pp. 104-106. 

2 Gates, Arthur I., Arthur T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and Robert C. 
Challman, Educational Psychology, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1942, p. 433. 
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3. Depth or vividness of meanings. The individual is able 
to make use of deeper and finer appreciations and broader 
concepts and generalizations in interpreting a symbol. 

It must be recognized that these phases are not discrete but 
overlap in both their importance and development. The 
teaching of vocabulary entails more than merely teaching the 
child to recognize words. It comprises both enriching new 
words and extending their meanings. 

From the discussion thus far it may be seen that the de¬ 
velopment of back^ounds of understanding is continuous 
and ever present. Every experience that the child has had 
has contributed in some measure to the enlargement of his 
background of understanding. 

All experiences in which the child is confronted with a real 
situation offer many opportunities for building backgrounds 
for the understanding of words. Such firsthand experiences 
include all the experiences that the child has both in and out 
of school. He takes trips—he goes to the zoo, on a picnic, to 
a farm—and he learns the meaning of new words. He par¬ 
ticipates in games and in sports; he constructs things; and as 
he performs these activities, he learns new words. The child 
helps paint a mural or helps plant a flower or a vegetable 
garden; and as he does so he builds backgrounds of under¬ 
standing which enable him to learn new words. He goes 
swimming at a lake or at the seashore; he goes to Sunday 
school; and he adds to his vocabulary. 

The elementary-school teacher should encourage, establish, 
and cooperate with enterprises which provide firsthand ex¬ 
perience for the children in her class. Even a child of two or 
three years of age can solve problems and can perform experi¬ 
ments. Opportunities should be made for the children to 
have many experiences. Discussions, in which the children 
have many chances to use the new words, should follow and 
precede, for that matter, firsthand experiences. In such ways 
new words and new meanings of words may easily be added to 
the child’s written and spoken vocabularies. 
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Another way in which word meanings may be built is 
through wide reading. It is not long until the primary child 
can begin to do what for him is wide reading. He can read 
widely in material at his reading level. Thus, he can precede 
and follow up a firsthand experience with reading that gives 
more meaning to the experience. In this way, too, vocabulary 
may be built. 

Experiences such as listening to the radio, seeing moving 
pictures, models, and the like, help build backgrounds of 
word meaning. 

Direct vocabulary study, of course, supplements the three 
natural ways of developing vocabulary discussed above. 
Among the direct vocabulary-study methods are the word- 
recognition techniques, which will be discussed in the next 
section of this chapter. 

Let us examine the background of word knowledge of sev¬ 
eral third-grade children who are about to read in their basal 

reader some material on airplanes. 

Mary approaches the reading with a well-developed interest 
in reading about airplanes. The most exciting experience of 
her nine years of life was the airplane trip that she took 
from Los Angeles to New York, Mary and her mother got on 
the airplane in Los Angeles at seven o’clock one evening. 
They watched out the window until long after it got dark. 
It seemed to Mary that morning came in no time after they 
went to bed. They were then nearing New York. They had 
only time to dress, to have some orange juice, and there they 
were coming down to land on LaGuardia Field. Mary s trip 
across the United States by air had been so thrilling an experi¬ 
ence that she has been stimulated to learn as much as she can 
about airplanes. Since summer she has read many stories and 
other materials, too, about the general topic of travel by air. 
Mary has a large vocabulary, both speaking and reading, that 
she has acquired as a result of firsthand experiences with air¬ 
planes and from reading widely about them. She is so well 
prepared to read the material in the basal reader that it is 
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doubtful if there is one word in the passage that is not an old 
friend to her. 

Jim, too, has an excellent background of understanding of 
words that he will find in the new topic. However, he will 
see some of those words for the first time, although they are 
old friends in his spoken vocabulary. Jim’s father works in 
an airplane plant. Jim has heard his father talk shop so often 
that he knows a great deal about the different types of “ships’* 
and how and of what they are constructed. One day his 
father took Jim through the huge manufacturing plant. Jim 
learned even more about planes. This firsthand experience 
increased his background of understanding. Jim approaches 
the new topic with a real interest and an excellent knowledge 
of the meaning of the words, but with a poor recognition 
vocabulary. However, on this topic he will likely soon learn 
the new words. 

Frank, too, has a splendid background of meaning for ma¬ 
terial dealing with airplanes. He and his brother have built 
several model planes of their own. Frank has read the direc¬ 
tions about how to construct the planes and has successfully 
carried out the instructions. Botii his spoken and recogni¬ 
tion vocabulary in the general subject-matter field of airplane 
construction are relatively large and accurate. These first¬ 
hand and reading experiences have prepared Frank to recog¬ 
nize instantly at sight the vocabulary of the new material. 

Sally has seen airplanes in the air, and has, of course, seen 
many pictures of airplanes in newspapers and magazines. She 
even had a toy airplane when she was younger. However, she 
has no real interest in material dealing with airplanes, and 
she has a barren background of word knowledge. Even 
though she is a relatively good reader and has a good reper¬ 
tory of word recognition techniques, she is poorly prepared to 
read propeller, elevator, aileron, and the like. 

Others of the children in the group who are to read about 
airplanes are quite as differently prepared to do so as are the 
four children just described. Some have had pertinent first- 
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hand experiences that will enable them to approach the read¬ 
ing with a good background of word knowledge; others have, 
as a result of reading on the topic, a relatively good under¬ 
standing of the words which they are to meet; and for others 
various types of vicarious experiences have broadened their 
backgrounds of understanding. Knowledge of the specific 
vocabulary will have to be built for some of the children. 
The teacher may do this preparatory to reading the material, 
or she may choose to give those who are in need of help the 
help they need, as all do the reading in the basal readers. 
Because many children have special interests in the topic and 
because they have had such varied experiences, the teacher 
plans to have several discussions in order that all may benefit 
vicariously from the firsthand experiences of some. 

It may be seen from the above treatment that meaning 
backgrounds and knowledge of vocabulary contribute to the 
child’s eflEectiveness as a reader. They also influence the in¬ 
terpretation and appreciation of what he reads. 

The Meaning of Word Recognition 

A knowledge of the meaning of the words, be it ever so 
broad and ever so clear, will not ensure the recognition of 
that word from the printed symbol. There is, in addition to 
understanding the word, the need for a systematic attack upon 
the printed counterpart of that word. In order to be ef¬ 
fective in interpreting the printed symbol, the child must be 
able to do three things: first, he must be able to recognize 
well-known words at a glance with a minimum of analysis or 
inspection, just as he might at a glance recognize a car of the 
same type, model, and make as the car owned by his family 
and that he had seen many times. Second, he must be able to 
recognize rapidly with but little analysis or inspection less 
well-known words, but words that have been previously en¬ 
countered, just as he might rather quickly recognize an auto¬ 
mobile that he had had some experience with, but he would 
have to look to see if it had the proper type grill, the correct 
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shaped body, and the proper shaped trunk. Third, he must 
be able to work out and recognize words that have not been 
encountered before, just as he might recognize a car through 
very close inspection which he had never seen before, but 
which he knew a very great deal about. After he has recog¬ 
nized the word, it is necessary for the child to select among 
many the appropriate meanings for that word in the setting 
in which he finds it. This represents a complex skill which 
requires many techniques that may be employed or discarded 
rapidly and effectively at will. 

Word-recognition Techniques 

In considering word-recognition techniques it must be 
realized that some techniques are not effective, and that other 
techniques, while effective for the most part, can be over¬ 
emphasized to the point that they become detrimental rather 
than helpful to word recognition. There are still other tech¬ 
niques that are helpful when used in combination with the 
proper selection of other techniques. Among the first are 
such procedures as spelling attack. Among the second are 
such procedures as letter-by-letter sounding or the phonetic 
attack, or an attack that depends too much on striking char¬ 
acteristics of words. Among the third are such procedures as 
use of context clues and general characteristics of the word. 
Among the techniques that are most effective for associating 
the printed symbol with meaning, and therefore the tech¬ 
niques that should be taught, are the following: 

Meaning Attack 

1. Use of expectancy of words and concepts 

2. Use of context clues 

Visual Attack 

1. Use of general characteristic of words 

2. Use of striking characteristics of words 

3. Use of small words within larger words 
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4. Use of large known parts within words 

5. Use of careful visual study of the word 

6. Use of syllabification 

Sound Attack 

1. Use of phonetic analysis 

2. Use of letter-by-letter sounding 

The discussion that follows will give the nature of each of 
the word recognition techniques, tell of its contribution to 
the ability to recognize words, and give means of develop¬ 
ing it. 

Meaning attack 

Use of Expectancy of Words and Concepts, In approach¬ 
ing any reading situation the more mature the reader is the 
more he anticipates the words and concepts that he meets in 
a particular passage on a specific subject. It is evident that 
when a person is reading in a well-known field, one in which 
he is very familiar with the terminology, he recognizes the 
words and concepts much more rapidly than he does in a less 
known field, not only because of his familiarity with the 
words and concepts of the well-known field, but because 
he expects to meet them in the discussion of its topics. 
It is equally evident that a person who is at home in several 
reading situations anticipates the words and concepts that he 
will meet in any of those fields and is enabled thereby to rec¬ 
ognize the words more automatically. 

Many a person has encountered a similar experience when 
he has met an old acquaintance in a city far removed from 
the one in which his friend lives. Upon seeing the ac¬ 
quaintance down the block, the person would say, “That 
looks like Mary, but really it cannot be. Mary is back home. 
Therefore, I shall have to look more closely.” If the person 
were back in the town where he knew Mary lived, there 
would be no question in his mind; he would not have to wait 
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until his friend came nearer, he would not have to inspect 
more closely. He would merely say, “There comes Mary." 
Upon meeting his old acquaintance, Mary, upon the street 
in the different city, the person might say, “Had I known 
you were in town, I would have recognized you instantly.” 

So it is with words. A person reading in a given field, or on 
a given topic, anticipates to a degree the words that he meets, 
is prepared to meet them, and thereby is the more able to 
recognize them instantaneously. 

Take the illustration of a child who is reading about the 
adventures of a boy on a farm. He is likely to anticipate the 
words that will be introduced, and he will thereby be pre¬ 
pared to recognize them within the content of the material. 
The story tells us that Jack is visiting on his uncle’s farm. 
Jack’s uncle has two cows, Bessie and Gal. The story goes on 
as follows: 


One day Jack walked into the barn. 

He heard something eating hay. 

Jack looked in the first stall. 

Bessie was eating her morning hay. 

Then Jack looked in the second stall. 

There he saw a yak. 

If the child were to read the last word correctly, he most 
surely would have to inspect it carefully, just as if he were 
actually on the farm and in the barn. He would go to the 
first stall. There he would see what he expected to see— 
Bessie eating hay. Naturally he would assume from the gen¬ 
eral situation that upon looking in the second stall he would 
see Gal. He would be startled at seeing a yak in the stall 
eating hay. In fact, he would have to look carefully and 
inspect the animal closely, in order to identify it in so un¬ 
expected a situation. If Jack’s uncle had had a farm in Tibet, 
the presence of a yak would have fitted into the general con¬ 
tent perfectly well and the child might easily have recognized 
the word yak at a single glance. 
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At another time Jack might be making a trip to the zoo. A 
child reading about the trip might read the following: 

Jack went to the 200 one day. 

He walked into one of the buildings. 

He heard something eating hay. 

Jack looked in the first stall. 

A gnu was eating her morning hay. 

Then Jack looked in the second stall. 

There he saw a yak. 

The child would not be startled. If he was familiar with the 
word yak, he would not look at it twice, but would go right 
on with the reading of the passage, because yak would be in 
a total situation that was reasonable and to be expected. In 
fact, the child, if he were familiar with the animals of a zoo, 
might have anticipated that he would encounter yak in a 
story about a trip to a zoo. 

Not only does the general subject-matter area within which 
the person is reading enable him to anticipate and thereby 
quickly recognize words that will likely be encountered, but 
the general subject-matter area also enables the reader to 
anticipate the correct meaning to attach to the word that is 
quickly recognized. Suppose the reader is reading about a 
biology experiment. Within the material is the word culture. 
The reader immediately recognizes culture and knows that it 
means a cultivation of bacteria tissue in prepared nutrient 
media. On the other hand, the same person, reading in the 
field of the social studies, would anticipate meeting culture 
and would think of culture as meaning a particular stage of 
advancement in civilization, as primitive culture, Roman 
culture. 

The ability to anticipate words from the general subject- 
matter field in which the reading is done and thereby be the 
more able to recognize them may be developed by purpose¬ 
ful reading. In purposeful reading the field is well defined 
and based on some introductory general reading which tends 
to clarify the field and to give the child an idea of what is to 
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be discussed. Any thoughtful reading enables the child to 
anticipate words and concepts, and purposeful reading is 
thoughtful reading. 

Another method of enabling children to learn to anticipate 
words while reading within a given subject-matter field or 
about a specific situation is to have them name beforehand 
the words that they might read in a specific passage. This is 
one of the ways by which good teachers build the background 
for reading a passage. Suppose the children are to read of a 
trip to a flour manufacturing plant. The teacher would be 
apt to say, “What do you think you will see at this plant 
where flour is made?’* Or, again, as in the above illustrations, 
the teacher might say, “What animals do you expect to read 
about in the story ‘A Trip to the Zoo’?” Or, “What do you 
think Jack will see on his trip to his uncle’s farm?” In this 
fashion the teacher builds backgrounds of word knowledge, 
and at the same time she prepares the children to anticipate 
the presence in the passage of the vocabulary of the general 
subject-matter area. 

Use of Context Clues. The use of context clues is one of 
the most important, if not the most important, means of 
recognition. Probably the effective adult reader uses this 
method many more times than he does any other. It is a 
rapid sort of recognition technique in which the meaning of 
the word is sometimes derived completely from its setting. 
For example, in the sentence 

Tom climbed to the_of the tree. 

it is not difficult for the child to get from the context that the 
word he does not recognize is top. More frequently context 
clues are used in combination with other methods of word 
recognition; for example: 

The man got in his_and drove to town. 

It would take but a rapid glance at the word to tell whether 
it was a wagon or an automobile in which the man had 
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journeyed to town. In this case the context supplemented 
by the rapid glance at the general shape of the word enabled 
the child to recognize it. 

In all probability, context clues should be used in the rec¬ 
ognition of every word that is in a meaningful setting. In¬ 
stead of having to recognize the word from the total of words 
in the English language, the use of context clues limits this 
word to the few that would fit into the meaning of the pas¬ 
sage being read. This fact enables the reader to use only 
those other analytical techniques which distinguish this word 
from other reasonable words. As the reader becomes more 
and more proficient, he makes an increasing use of context 
clues. 

The effective use of context clues is developed in the first 
place through having the child read meaningful material 
from the start. There was a time when the beginning read¬ 
ing materials for children consisted of isolated letters of the 
alphabet and isolated words. Now, however, children work 
with meaningful materials from the outset, and it is recom¬ 
mended that work with new words be done in meaningful 
content. In other words, the child should recognize words in 
the actual process of reading meaningful material. 

The effectiveness of using meanings to find out what a 
word is should be pointed out to the child, and he should be 
shown how meanings help. The teacher may frequently ask, 
when the child is in difficulty, '‘What word do you think 
would fit into the meaning of the sentence?*' 

There are specific exercises, too, that are helpful in teach¬ 
ing the child to use the context to give him a clue as to what 
a new or partially familiar word is. Completion exercises 
wherein a key word of a sentence is left out, the word to be 
supplied by the child, give experience in using the context to 
recognize an unknown word. In such exercises the child need 
not write down the word, but merely read the sentences, fill¬ 
ing in the words mentally as he goes along. An illustration 

of such an exercise follows: 
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Jim caught the ball. 

He-the ball to father. 

-caught the ball. 

Then father let the dog_with it. 

Multiple-choice exercises provide experience with this tech¬ 
nique, too. In such exercises the child selects from a group 
of words the one that gives meaning to a sentence. 

Jim caught the_ball auto sound tree 

He - it to father, threw jumped which 

Visual attack 

General Shape and Characteristic of a Word. There are 
many ways by which words are studied visually—whether it 
be to recognize familiar words or to meet new ones. A per¬ 
son recognizes the word quite frequently from its general 
shape or its general characteristic. As he becomes more 
familiar with the word and as it becomes more readily recog¬ 
nized at sight, the general shape suffices to cause its recogni¬ 
tion. Some words that do not lend themselves to easy analysis 
tend to be learned as sight words more naturally than words 
that tend to fall normally into usable parts. The words that 
will be recognized as sight words solely from their general 
shape depend, of course, upon the person who is recognizing 
them and upon his general familiarity with them. Such 
words as taught, ability, through, are more frequently recog¬ 
nized from their general shape than are such words as there¬ 
fore, meaning, which readily fall into effective usable parts. 

The child quickly learns to see therefore as there fore and 
meaning as mean ing. 

As the child becomes more familiar with sight words, he 
normally builds up a larger background of words which are 
recognized purely at sight from the general characteristics of 
t e words. This ability is often accompanied by marked de¬ 
pendence upon the meaning of the paragraph as an aid in 
recognizing the word. Nevertheless, in lists of isolated words 
many are recognized without the aid of context from the 
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shape or general characteristic and are not broken down 
visually or sounded out phonetically. Obviously, the use of 
the general characteristic of the word is a very rapid sort of 
recognition and is one to be encouraged, especially if com¬ 
bined with the use of meaning. 

Striking Characteristics of Words. Another rapid visual 
technique is the use of striking characteristics of words as a 
means of instantly recognizing them. A word that is recog¬ 
nized by one person because of its striking characteristics 
may not be so easily recognized by another. However, every 
effective reader uses to some extent the visual word-recogni¬ 
tion technique of striking characteristics. 

Many children in the early stages of developing a sight vo¬ 
cabulary learn a word because of its striking characteristics, 
and this is effective until other words having the same striking 
characteristics are introduced. At that time, because the 
method of attack is not sufficient to meet the new situation, 
they may get into difficulty and confusion unless supported 
by other methods.' For example, it has been found that a 
child may recognize the word monkey from the tail at the 
end of the word, and he is effective in his use of this tech¬ 
nique until the donkey, who also has a tail, is introduced. 
Then he is no longer able to tell whether it is monkey or 
donkey about which he is reading. When he finds that the 
donkey climbs a tree and throws down coconuts he is in con¬ 
fusion indeed. When striking characteristics of words are 
used, this method must be supported by other word-recogni¬ 
tion techniques, although it is a very good aid to rapid recog- 


nition. r 

In learning to read the child may early fall into the use ot 

striking characteristics to remember words. For example, the 

single letter o may enable him to recognize the word to. He 

has learned to say to when he sees the letter o and when other 

words with o are encountered he is apt to make an e^ 

1 Meek, L. H., Study of Learning and Retention in ^ 0 “"? ' 

tributions to Education, No. 164. Teachers College, o um 
New York. 1925. 
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and consistently call words with o in them to. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would obviously cause a great amount of confusion. 
Unless the child resorted to other means of recognition to 
supplement the use of the striking characteristic of a word, 
he would be in very grave difficulty. Nevertheless, the use of 
striking characteristics, if properly employed, is an aid to 
rapid word recognition. By itself alone it does not suffice. 

These two rapid sight-recognition techniques—the use of 

the general characteristic and of the striking characteristics— 

are developed by avoiding more analytical methods until after 

the child has done considerable reading. As he becomes 

familiar through repetition with the words, he depends more 

upon these two methods than he does upon a careful study 
of the word. 

In later reading development various encouragements to 
rapid reading make the child utilize both the general charac¬ 
teristics and striking features of words. If the child is to read 
rapidly, he must depend more and more upon these rapid 
means of recognizing familiar words. 

A program of extensive reading under the motivation of 
purposeful goals causes the child to tend to read more rapidly 
and thereby encourages dependence upon these two almost 
instantaneous techniques of word recognition. 

B should be pointed out that in using these techniques the 
child should be taught to accompany such use with a marked 
dependence upon the context to enable him to anticipate the 
word and to tell him tvhen to look more sharply at it or to 
study it in more detail because he is in error. 

A nice control of the vocabulary in the early grades, which 
gives many repetitions of words, enables the child to become 
so familiar with many words that he can effectively depend 
upon these two techniques working together. If the child 
attempts to recognize the word from a striking characteristic 

efore he has become very familiar with that word, he may 
tall m error. ^ 

The Use of Small Words within Larger Words. The use of 
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small words within larger words is another useful and rapid 
technique for word recognition. There are many words in 
the English language which contain smaller words that can 
be effectively used in the recognition of the word of which 
they make up a part. The use of the smaller word within the 
larger word is a word-recognition technique that is commonly 
used by able readers. However, it is not in and of itself 
enough. It cannot be depended upon at all times to be an 
effective means of recognition. In the case of compound 
words, such as sometimes, within, therefore, it is always ef¬ 
fective. There are many compound words in the English 
language, and to have a means of breaking compound words 
down into their smaller component words is very useful. 
The fact is that when a person reads most compound words 
he really sees both parts and recognizes them almost simul¬ 
taneously and therefore has a very rapid means of recogni¬ 
tion. 

In the case of words that are not compound words, such as 
candy, caboose, skill, stair, discarded, the use of the small 
word is often very helpful. Just as a person, who is working 
a crossword puzzle, finds having part of the letters of a word 
filled in aids him in finishing the word, so also is it helpful in 
recognizing a word to have a part of it immediately recog¬ 
nizable because of a known small word within it. And, too, 
it is especially helpful if the small word comes at the begin¬ 
ning of the larger word, just as in working a crossword puzzle 
it is more helpful to know the first letter or letters of a word 

than to know ones in the middle or at the end. 

Too much dependence upon searching within a word for 
smaller known words in order to recognize the larger word 
may get the person into rather serious difficulty. In the 
case of some words it is far more helpful not to attempt to 
break them. For exarr pie, the child may attempt to find the 
small known words within the word together—to - get - her— 
.and get an entirely erroneous idea of such a sentence as 

The two boys ran down the street together. 
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Or, the child would again be in difficulty in such a word as 
shave if he tried to separate out the word have. The child 
would be in difficulty in attempting to complete his analysis 
of s have. Again, the child may select the wrong small word 
within a larger word; for example, such a word as really might 
become for him re all y or re ally rather than real ly. This 
would result in marked confusion on the part of the young¬ 
ster and unless he was able to discard the technique of small 
words within a larger one, when it as a system failed to func¬ 
tion, he would continue to be puzzled by the word being 
studied. 

Again, a child might attempt to analyze a word, that should 
be recognized as a whole, into smaller component words; for 
example, rather might be broken into rat - her or ra - the -r, 
great into gr - eat, same into sa - me. 

In spite of what probably represents an overemphasis on 
the difficulties inherent in the use of breaking a word into 
smaller known words, or one smaller known word, it is felt 
that this technique has a very great application in the process 
of word recognition and that it is much used by the able 
reader. One advantage in using this technique is that it, un¬ 
like the two rapid visual methods mentioned above, is an 
excellent one for recognizing words that are only vaguely 
familiar or that are new words to the child. Finding a smaller 
word or words within a larger one oftentimes gives the child 
the clue that enables him to figure out the unknown word. 
Definitely this technique should be taught. 

The most apparent way of teaching die child this technique 
is for the teacher to use it frequently in helping him recognize 
words. Suppose the word is growth. Calling the child’s at¬ 
tention only to the first four letters will aid him in recogniz¬ 
ing the entire word. Another way in which training may be 
given is by having the child do exercises of two types. The 
teacher may have him make up a list of compound words 
from a list of words, as “What big words can you make out of 
these little words?” Or, she may have the child find the small 
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words in a big one, as ‘‘How many little words can you find 
in this larger word? Children enjoy playing games of these 
types. However, this word-recognition technique is best 
taught in the actual process of analyzing words in contextual 
reading. When a child gets the smaller words within the 
word, he could have arrived at an understanding of it with¬ 
out help. 

Use of Large Known Parts within Words. The use of large 
known parts within words is helpful in organizing words just 
as is the use of small words within a larger word. Although 
this technique tends to be more rapid than having to break 
the word down still further, it is not so rapid a technique as 
those thus far discussed. 

Several of the more familiar large known parts upon which 
the reader depends are ight, tion, tech. The use of large 
known parts within words can be taught through a compari¬ 
son between words that employ the large sight unit that is 
being emphasized. For example, the child can be shown that 
the center part of irighten is well known to him from his ex¬ 
perience with lights night and, as far as that goes, right itself. 
In this way the teacher encourages the child to build up a 
large repertory of sight elements that can be recognized at a 
glance, and that become an effective aid to rapid recognition. 
This technique, of course, is useful in working out words that 
have not been seen before. 

Use of Careful Visual Study of the Word. From time to 
time it is necessary for a word to be given a more exact and 
closer visual inspection than is indicated in any of the pre¬ 
ceding techniques. In so doing the child gives the word a 
thorough inspection from left to right, starting at the begin¬ 
ning of the word and going completely through to the end of 
it. Obviously, this takes considerably more time than would 
have been necessary if he could have grasped the word 
through clues derived from the more rapid techniques. 
While studying the word visually, however, it is necessary to 
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employ some or all of the preceding techniques, namely, the 
general shape of the word, striking characteristics of words, 
and kno^vn words within words. 

The frequency with which the child will have to resort to 
this time-consuming method will depend upon his dexterity 
with the more rapid methods, with the extensiveness of his 
sight vocabulary, with the difficulty of the material, and with 
the familiarity that he has with the topic about which he is 
reading. Such careful visual study does not necessarily imply 
that the word be sounded out, although it is always essential 
in sounding a word out that the sounding be preceded by a 
careful and effective visual analysis of that word, at which 
time the elements that can be effectively sounded are isolated. 
In the usual reading of a good silent reader, not subject to 
vocalization, many words are recognized purely by visual 
study, and the sounding technique which might have fol¬ 
lowed proves to be unnecessary and is therefore not under¬ 
taken. While visual study is a slow technique as compared 
with more rapid visual appraisals, it is much more rapid than 
any of the sounding methods and therefore is effective for 
word study of partially familiar or new words. It should not 
be necessary for the child to resort to careful systematic visual 
study of words that have been encountered many times pre¬ 
viously. 

This technique is developed in the actual process of silent 
reading by a child who has considerable ability in using the 
other means of visual study. The teacher can help by cau¬ 
tioning the child to look carefully and sharply at the word. 

Frequently a child makes mistakes which fall into a pattern 
that indicate faulty visual study of words. For example, a 
child may consistently make his errors in the initial part of 
the word. In such a case the teacher should caution him to 
look more sharply at the beginning of the words. She may 
even set up exercises in which the words to be distinguished 
are the same in all parts but the beginning; for example, 
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mouse 

house 

blouse 

Or, again, she may have the child locate within a list of words 
those that begin with the same visual characteristic, such as 
street, string, strange. Included in the list should be other 
words that are somewhat similar, causing the child to observe 
closely the initial part of the words in order to locate those 
beginning with the same visual element. Another method of 
overcoming faulty visual study is that of having the child lo¬ 
cate words in a dictionary. Obviously he must inspect the 
beginning of the word in order to find it in the dictionary. 
Any method, then, that causes a child to look more closely at 
the beginning of words teaches him to pay special attention 

to the beginning element, wherein his visual study of words 
is faulty. 

Another child might be looking at the beginning of the 
word closely enough but be neglecting the middle part of the 
word, attempting to recognize it somewhat too hurriedly, 
through a sharp inspection of the beginning and the end, 
skipping rapidly over the center section. Such a child might 
easily mistake such words as house, horse, falter, faster. To 
overcome such a tendency the teacher might prepare exercises 
much like the ones indicated above, but in such a way that 
the child is required to look more closely at the middle of 
words. He should be told that he is not looking carefully 
enough at the middle of the word. It is effective for the 
teacher to show the child his actual error by placing the cor¬ 
rect word on the blackboard and putting directly underneath 
it the word for which he mistook it. Much of the job of 
teaching careful visual study is in showing the child what is 
expected of him and wherein he is in error, 

A third child might use the beginning and the middle of 
the word as his cues and neglect somewhat the careful study 
of the ending of the word. This is nowhere nearly so serious 
a defect in visual study as the two preceding types. Usually 
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when a child uses context and other effective methods, the 
mere fact that he neglects the ending of words will not be an 
insurmountable defect. As a matter of fact, in attempting to 
correct this difficulty the teacher should proceed cautiously 
in order that an overemphasis on endings will be avoided. 
Certain current methods of having the child select families of 
words, and the like, tend to place too much empliasis on the 
final visual element, and thereby actually get the child into 
new difficulties rather than help him out of the difficulty he 
has. From time to time, however, it is advisable to direct the 
attention of children who neglect the final characteristics of 
words to word endings. The child may be asked to find the 
members of the ight family, the ell family, the eep family, 
and the like, within a group of words. However, the teacher 
should again be cautioned that overemphasis on word endings 
IS a dangerous practice and often detrimental to effective 
reading, because this practice tends to break up the left to 
right sequence, which obviously must be maintained. 

The Use of Syllabification. The child should be taught to 
break up the words into relatively large usable parts, for in 
careful systematic visual study of words the larger the ele¬ 
ments that can be isolated and recognized the more effective 
will be the visual analysis. The teaching of syllabification is 
a good means of getting the child to break words into rela¬ 
tively large study units. Of course, syllabification should not 
be resorted to when the word can be recognized through sim¬ 
pler means. There is a chance in the teaching of syllabifica¬ 
tion that It may be overemphasized to the point that words 
which could be recognized at sight will be broken into syl- 
ables which will have to be recognized and then reassembled, 
uch overemphasis is unfortunate. Nevertheless, the tech¬ 
nique of breaking words into their syllables should be taught 

cuirwOTds^^^^^^'^^ recognition of many otherwise diffi- 

One advantage of syllabification over other of the more 
analytical methods is that it breaks the word into relatively 
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large elements. For example, the word immense is broken 
into only two parts im mense, A second advantage is that 
often these parts are well-known smaller words. When this 
is the case, syllabification tends to reinforce the dependence 
upon the technique of known words within larger words. 
For example, dam age is broken down into two usable words. 
A third advantage is that syllabification teaches the system 
which is used in the most usable book for word recognition, 
namely, the dictionary. 

The teacher can help the child learn to break words into 
syllables by knowing or looking up the larger syllables and 
then demonstrating them to the child. When the teacher and 
child are working at the blackboard with a word, she may 
break the word into large usable syllables, thereby focusing 
attention upon the usefulness of syllabification. Or, again, 
she may cover the later syllables and simply show the child 
the first syllable of the word. Or, again, the teacher may pre¬ 
pare material in which difficult words are broken into their 
syllables much as they are in the dictionary. The difficulty 
of this last method is that the child who could otherwise rec¬ 
ognize a specific word at sight has it separated to the point 
that the rapid recognition is impossible, thus producing a 
habit of overemphasizing syllabification. However, such a 
method will prove effective for the child who needs drill upon 
syllables. Later, when the dictionary is employed, work with 
it materially helps in developing the ability to locate syllables 
within words. 

Syllabification is used in both visual and sounding analysis 
of words. And as a sounding technique it is more desirable 
in most cases than strictly phonetic or letter-by-letter sound¬ 
ing because it uses larger elements. It also lessens the neces 
sity for blending ability and gives less chance for confusion 
than do more piecemeal observations. Many words that can¬ 
not be recognized through the visual approach alone can be 
recognized through using a sounding-of-the-syllables ap- 
proach. Syllabification is usually used as either a visual or a 
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sounding technique. The person who is able to isolate these 
elements within a word employs syllabification in either his 
visual or sounding study. Care should be taken in the teach¬ 
ing of syllabification to get the child to go systematically 
through the word from left to right, because any method that 
breaks the word into segments may bring about confusion as 
to the order of the segments. 

Sounding methods 

Phonetic Analysis. Phonetic analysis is a much-employed 
method of word recognition. Children are obviously able to 
recognize many more spoken words than printed ones. The 
method of phonetic analysis is designed to give the child a 
means of sounding out a word so that he may recognize it as 
a word that he knows when he hears it spoken. The use of 
sounding words is to relate the printed word with the child’s 
many years* experience in spoken language. Through the 
use of phonetic analysis the child is able to work out the pro¬ 
nunciation of many words that then become known to him as 
familiar words in his recognition vocabulary of spoken words. 

Phonetic analysis depends on a knowledge of the sound 
accompaniments of individual letters and groups of letters. 
Through this knowledge the child is supposed to identify the 
sound of the elements (either single letters or phonetic 
groups) in the proper order, then to recombine them through 
blending into a complete sounding of the word. In this way 
he works out the pronunciation of the word. Then he recog¬ 
nizes the word as one familiar to him in his spoken language. 

The phonic method of recognizing words is slow but some¬ 
times very helpful. In addition to being slow, too much de¬ 
pendence upon the method is troublesome, because many 
, sounds within the English language are spelled in many dif¬ 
ferent ways. While the child may be familiar with the many 
sounds, he is not familiar with the letters or letter combina¬ 
tions used to depict these sounds. To learn the latter is a very 
difficult task indeed. Moreover, most letters of the alphabet 
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have more than one sound; for example, the letter a has well 
over forty different sounds. To be completely effective with 
the sounding technique, the child would have to learn all of 
the sounds depicted by each letter and would have to be very 
skillful in order to select the correct one to be used in sound¬ 
ing a given word. Fortunately, each letter has a limited num¬ 
ber of sounds that are most frequently depicted by it. Never¬ 
theless, the child in recognizing a word through a sounding 
procedure must select for each clement the correct sound and 
must then combine those sounds. If the child were recog¬ 
nizing the word cat by a sounding procedure, he could go 
through the following process. First, he might start the word 
with the k sound of c and say k - ate. Upon deciding that 
kate did not fit into the content, he might think he had used 
the wrong sound for the c and sound the word as s - ate, which 
of course would be wrong. He might then decide that he was 
using the wrong sound of a and pronounce the word again as 
scU. So he might finally get around to calling it cat. Obvi¬ 
ously if, in this illustrative analysis, all of the sounds of the 
letter a were used, the child could have consumed many min¬ 
utes and much of his perseverance before he recognized the 
word cat through a sounding technique. Even so, the child 
would likely have been in error if he had not made use of 
meaning content too. Nevertheless, the phonetic method has 
a contribution to make to the total hierarchy of word-recog¬ 
nition techniques. It is apparent that phonetic analysis is 
simply one means that may be used, but that unassisted it 

cannot meet all the problems of word recognition. 

In developing phonetic ability the teacher should be con¬ 
cerned with only those sound elements which are in the words 
comprising the basal vocabulary. The elements to be taught 
therefore will not be listed here because they are dependent 
upon the basal book or books that the children will read. 
Lists of elements are usually available in the teachers man¬ 
uals of the series used as basal texts. It can be stated, how¬ 
ever, that only the most frequently needed and therefore most 
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useful phonetic elements should be developed. In teaching 
phonics, after the child has been taught to listen carefully to 
words (ear training), the instruction should first concern itself 
with the initial letter sounds, such as 5, p, g. Only the most 
important initial letter sounds should be taught. Then the 
initial blends, such as st, pi, gr, should follow. Next the more 
important vowel sounds, such as long and short a should be 
taught. Then the more important final sounds of words, as 
ay, ull, own, should be taught with care. Word variant 
sounds, such as ing, ed, s should also be taught. The teach¬ 
ing of these elements should be done in the whole word situa¬ 
tion. That is, a word in which the element appears that is 
causing the child difficulty should be used as the medium for 
introducing the sound. Other words using the same phonetic 
element can be shown to the child. The words should be 
shown in connection with some meaningful content because 

even with the use of phonetic analysis meaning clues are very 
helpful. 

Phonetic analysis should probably not be introduced until 

after the child has developed a considerable sight vocabulary 

and has begun to be inquisitive about similarities among 
words. McKee says: 

. . . there is reason to believe that phonetic training should be 
postponed until the pupil begins to notice likenesses and differ¬ 
ences in words and until his consciousness of the need for a key to 
unlock strange words is aroused.^ 


Phonetic training is usually introduced some time during the 
latter half of the first grade. 

Letter-by-letter Sounding, The elements isolated should 
be as large as possible, but from time to time it might even 
be necessary for the child to resort to letter-by-letter sound¬ 
ing. Too much use of letter-by-letter sounding is to be 
avoided because it is time-consuming, inefficient, and calls 
for a high degree of blending ability and, in longer words, a 
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considerable memory span. This method causes piecemeal 
observation which may have many detrimental effects. 

Adaptability of Attack, As can be seen from the above dis¬ 
cussion, the child must have at his command many techniques 
for word recognition. In addition, he must have the ability 
to adapt his repertory of techniques to the word being recog¬ 
nized. The technique or techniques to be employed depend 
on the word being studied. In the case of a given word some 
of the frequently effective techniques may be unsuited. 
Therefore, the child must discard the good but unsuitable 
techniques in favor of those that apply to the word being 
studied. The word being recognized might be thermometer. 
To select the beginning known word, the, would be a hin¬ 
drance in recognizing this word. Therefore, that technique 
must be discarded in favor of more usable ones. Probably 
the best means of recognizing this word is to use its larger 
elements— therm - o - meter. 

The ability to change or modify the attack to suit different 
words and different recognition needs within a word is the 
crux of effective and rapid word recognition, and hence this 
ability must be developed. By showing the child how to at¬ 
tack words with which he gets into difficulty the teacher is 
using the best means of teaching adaptability in word recog¬ 
nition. In doing this the child is shown how to employ the 
techniques that are most effective for the words being con¬ 
sidered. Many combinations of techniques may be used. At 
one time the child may be able to get the meaning of the word 
purely from the content. At another time it may take the 
content plus a large known word. At another time it may be 
necessary to sound out the word element by element, the 
more rapid techniques having been discarded. 

There are certain suggestions for teaching word reco^i- 
tion which aid materially in developing word-recognition 

techniques in a manner that will make adaptability more 
probable in applying the various techniques. These sugges¬ 
tions follow: 
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1. The more analytical types of word-recognition tech¬ 
niques should not be undertaken until after the child is thor¬ 
oughly aware of the meaningful nature of reading and has 
built a usable sight vocabulary. This makes it possible for 
the child to use the meaning clues, and also creates a tendency 
on his part to employ more rapid recognition techniques. If 
he, on the other hand, were started through the use of an ana¬ 
lytical technique, such as word sounding, he would tend to 
use this technique at the expense of more mature methods of 
word recognition. 

2. Always teach word recognition in meaningful material. 
Since the ultimate objective of all word-recognition tech¬ 
niques is to recognize words in meaningful material, it is 
better to develop the techniques in the situation in which 
they are going to be used, namely, meaningful content. This 
allows the child to use not only tlie analytical techniques, 
but also the various meaning clues that he can assemble. It 
teaches him to interpret the word in the light of the situation 
in which he finds it. Word recognition is not purely word 
calling, but is the recognition of the correct meaning of a 
word for a given situation. 

3. Teach word recognition in situations where it is impor¬ 
tant to the child to recognize the word. If the purpose for 
reading is real to the child, and if he has accepted that pur¬ 
pose, he will make a more vigorous attack on word difficulties 
that get into the way of arriving at his goal. This will make 
him tend to persist in his efforts to recognize the word even 
though that recognition entails very careful analysis, as will 
be true in many cases. So in purposeful reading no matter 
how detailed the analysis may become he is likely to work out 
the word rather than skip it. If he can recognize the word 
immediately through relatively rapid techniques, of course, 
he will go no further because he has met the demand. But 
when the word requires detailed study, he will make the care¬ 
ful inspection rather than allow an error or an omission to 
occur. If the material in which the child is getting practice 
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in word recognition is meaningful and if he has a real pur¬ 
pose, he will have a means of appraising for himself whether 
or not he has correctly recognized the word. In such cases 
the responsibility for accurate, though rapid reading, rests 
with the child as it should. 

4. Be sure that the child knows the meaning of the word 
or has the background necessary to derive the meaning. It is 
obvious that the child in the primary grades at least should 
have, or be able to secure, the meaning of the word that he 
is attempting to recognize. It is difficult enough for him to 
assemble his recognition clues when meaning is present. But, 
if meaning is absent, the child may not realize whether or not 
he has studied the word adequately or that he even has the 
correct pronunciation when he has never heard nor encoun¬ 
tered the word previously. 

Frequently the word may be introduced in content which 
not only enables him to recognize it, but to derive its mean¬ 
ing. For instance, the child might be reading a story about 
Mexico. The story is tvritten in relatively simple language. 
However, the word tamale is introduced. The child knows 
from his first contact with it that a tamale is something to eat. 
The next sentence may say that a tamale is very hot. After 
reading the second sentence the child knows a little more 
about the strange food that the boy in Mexico is eating. The 
child may go on reading the passage without having worked 
out the pronunciation of tamale, simply recognizing each 
time that this new letter combination is the name of the food 
being eaten by the boy in the story. The child may retain a 
visual impression of that word so that the next time he en¬ 
counters it in a story he will again recognize it as a food and 
recall some of its characteristics. In his total life the child 
may never pronounce that word, or find need to. He will 
have derived his recognition of the word and its meaning 
from the printed page. Nevertheless, it is important to note 
that he must have either a knowledge of the word or the 
requisite background to understand the description of that 
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word in order to recognize it meaningfully. His recognition 
would have been much more rapid and effective if he had 
known the word itself as a spoken word, before he saw it for 
the first time on the printed page. 

While the ability to derive the meaning and recognition of 
words from the printed page is an important one, it is rather 
questionable whether its development should be attempted 
during initial instruction in word-recognition techniques. It 
is the usual practice for primary teachers through conversa¬ 
tion, pictures, and the like, to build an understanding of 
words before they are first encountered on the printed page. 

5. Avoid isolated drill. Whenever possible, the child 
should recognize and remember words as sight words. Drill 
upon isolated elements within words tends to cause the child 
to analyze words that he might otherwise have recognized 
quite easily at sight. Isolated drill on the word elements is a 
relatively easy teaching technique and is therefore frequently 
employed. Such drill, however, is detrimental to rapid recog¬ 
nition. When it transfers into the actual reading situation. 
It may slow up the reading of the child and interfere with 
meaning. For this reason it is unwise, as a general rule, a? 
has been mentioned above, to use isolated drills upon word 
families, and upon phonetic and visual elements. 

6. Build the habit of inspecting words rapidly, thoroughly, 
and systematically from left to right. Many of the difficulties 
in word recognition result from failure to attend to the whole 
word systematically, starting at the left and looking sharply 
completely through it from left to right. Reading seems to 
be the only task m which recognition must be systematically 
carried on in one direction. Children who fail to make this 
left-to-nght inspection may recognize a word such as stop as 
pots at one time, and tops at another. Although the parts are 
recognized adequately the order of those parts is confused 
and thereby the child is in difficulty. Many reversal cases are 

he result of failure to establish a systematic left-to-right in¬ 
spection of words. The neglect of any part of the word in 
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that inspection may also cause difficulty, as has been previ¬ 
ously indicated. Therefore, in the teaching of word-recog¬ 
nition techniques, the teachel, in showing the child how to 
go about working on a word, should always start at the begin¬ 
ning of that word, working it through systematically, refer¬ 
ring to the characteristics that she wishes to call attention to 
in left-to-right order. For instance, if the word being recog¬ 
nized is right, the teacher might wish to focus attention upon 
the sight element ight within the word, but it would be nec¬ 
essary for her first to establish the initial sound r before she 
brought in a comparison with the word sight to get the final 
element. It should proceed in this fashion: 

''You know the word ran. With what sound does ran start?" 

"You know the word sight. How does sight end?" 

"Now put the two sounds together. Give the r first and then 
the ight/' 

Of course, the recognition of right is of little use unless the 
child knows that in the particular case right means the oppo¬ 
site of left in direction, rather than "correct." 

7. Teach the child to analyze the word visually before he 
attempts to sound it. Visual analysis should precede sound¬ 
ing, because it is through visual analysis that the child isolates 
usable word elements. A large proportion of the ability to 
analyze words effectively is the ability to locate usable ele¬ 
ments. Frequently, through isolated drill, certain of the 
word elements are taught to children who find this learning 
of little use because they cannot locate elements within large 
word patterns fast enough. How much better it is to proceed 
from the location of the elements to sounding or appraising, 
then to recognition, rather than attempting faulty and un¬ 
warranted sounding or appraising because the proper ele¬ 
ments have not been located through visual study. Take, for 
example, the word frighten. The child starting in withoiU 
careful visual inspection might recognize the element frt with 
which he became very familiar in recognizing the word Frt- 
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day. Further analysis of the word frighten would be impos¬ 
sible unless he began again and located the usable elements 
in the word, 

8. Develop the habit of noticing similarities among words 
and differences between them. Through many comparisons, 
many of which the child himself will make, the child can 
establish the habit of noticing similarities among the differ¬ 
ences between words. This habit encourages careful and 
rapid inspection of words, and develops many of the word- 
recognition techniques. The child, for instance, through this 
procedure can build his own families of words, can notice 
similarities in meaning and configurations of words that have 
the same roots. The habit encourages building large sight- 
recognition vocabularies and discourages overanalysis. How¬ 
ever, as in the case of most good things, it can be carried to 
an extreme. The child may be abruptly halted in his reading 
for meaning by noticing that a word is similar to another that 
he knows and rnaking a mental comparison which would have 
nothing to do with getting the meaning of the printed page. 

9. Teach word recognition in material that is at the child’s 
reading level. Any material that is usable as reading material 
is usable for teaching word recognition. There are certain 
precautions of adjustment of material that are pertinent. 
The material should not have too many new words. Obvi¬ 
ously, if the child is to use the meaning of the printed page 
and context clues to aid him in his word recognition, he must 
know a sufficient number of the words so that the meaning 
will not become lost. In the initial lessons it is especially 
important that the new words not only should not be too nu¬ 
merous, but that they should wl(he too difficult nor too ab¬ 
stract They should be words that are readily analyzed and 
that do not cause undue confusions. Such words as which 

u should not be introduced until after the 

chiW has a certain proficiency in various word recognition 
echmques. In the first place, such words make it difficult 
or meaning to become an aid in word recognition. They 
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are too abstract. In the second place, too much similarity in 
the initial part tends to force the child to place too much de¬ 
pendence on the latter part of the word for its recognition. 
Then, too, all words used during early instruction in inde¬ 
pendent word recognition should have as nearly as is possible 
definite and concrete meaning. In the preparation of mate¬ 
rials there is a tendency to use words that do not mean any¬ 
thing directly, but can be applied to any object. Such words 
and phrases as something, at, this and that, some are unsatis¬ 
factory for developing the use of the meaning clues. It is 
important that material prepared by the teacher, or material 
written on the blackboard, be very legible to avoid additional 

confusions. 
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CHAPTER VIU 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING IN THE 

PRIMARY GRADES 

Reading Needs of the Primary^grades Child 

Tlie reading needs of the child in the primary grades are 
many and varied. An inspection of the reading done daily 
by a child in, say, the third grade in the typical school situa¬ 
tion shows that he reads much of the time he is in school and 
that he reads many types of materials and for many purposes. 
He reads in connection with every class activity. If there is 
a new aquarium in the classroom, he reads in order to learn 
how to care for the fish and plants. If there is a trip to the 
airport, the child reads in preparation for the trip. When he 
finishes his regular work, he goes to the library corner to read. 
He is reading the story, “The Brave Tailor.” Because he 
likes the story very much, he plans to read it carefully several 
times so that he will be prepared to tell it to the class. An¬ 
other child, whose family is planning a trip to Yellowstone 
Park, is reading with equal zeal a somewhat simplified version 
of “Johnnie Bear”; he plans to tell his parents of it. At an¬ 
other time during the day these children read problems in 
their arithmetic book. And so goes the day. One reading 
activity follows another. One learning opportunity precedes 
another. By the end of the third grade the child is reading 

many types of material for many purposes. 

It is the responsibility of the reading program of the school 
to equip the child to meet the reading requirements that face 
him. These requirements increase rapidly as he progrewes 
through school. The reading program must meet the reading 
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needs that grow out of these demands. The basal program is 
not sufficient in itself to meet these needs. The entire read¬ 
ing of the child must be considered as constituting the read¬ 
ing program. These needs are met through many channels. 
In the Program of Basal Reading Instruction the child is 
shown how to read. He is there introduced to the various 
abilities and skills necessary for reading and is shown how to 
read many different types of materials and for many purposes. 
In the Program of Topical Units the child is given added ex¬ 
perience with the abilities and skills and he is enabled to 
apply his reading to purposes which are real and worth tvhile 
to him. In reading the materials of social studies, science, 
arithmetic, and literature in the Program of Reading in the 
Content Studies the child is given the foundation for adjust¬ 
ing his reading abilities to the varied materials and purposes 
found in those fields. In the Recreational Reading Program 
the child develops the ability to select worth-while material, 
to enjoy reading as a pastime, and to further extend and ma¬ 
ture his interests in reading. In the Program of Interpreta¬ 
tive Oral Reading the child develops the ability to share his 
reading experiences with others. He develops a certain de¬ 
gree of poise and ease in this sharing and a certain compe¬ 
tence in appraising the interest which others have in the 
materials. 

The total reading program, including the foregoing five 
phases, is a complete unit. These phases will be here isolated 
and discussed separately, although it must be realized in such 
a discussion that each of these segments is in reality an inte¬ 
gral part of the broad reading development of the primary 
child. For example, the topical unit being read may well 
grow out of the basal reading program, with the basal reading 
program giving the background reading essential to the for¬ 
mulation of the topical unit. The child may refer to the 
books of the content fields to get help in understanding the 
topic being discussed. And, too, he is apt to get so interested 
m the topic that his recreational-reading time will be spent 
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exploring the books in the library corner to see what they 
have to contribute to a clear understanding of the topic under 
consideration by the class. When he finds something inter¬ 
esting that the rest of the class have not read, he may well 
share his find with his fellows during the oral reading pro¬ 
gram. In order to gain an accurate understanding of the con¬ 
tribution of each part to the complete reading program, the 
parts will be considered herewith in isolation. 

The Program of Basal Reading Instruction 

The basal reading program is the one that is usually con¬ 
sidered to be the reading program. It is the program in 
which the child is shown how to read. The basal program 
provides the framework through which the reading abilities, 
skills, and techniques are introduced and around which they 
are built. In the basal program, as has been discussed, the 
child is shown how to work with words so that he becomes 
quick and accurate in recognizing them. It is through the 
basal program that the child gets an understanding of how to 
go about learning to read. 

The basal program does much more than merely introduce 
the child to word-recognition techniques. It develops read¬ 
ing abilities, such as the ability to skim, the ability to read 
critically, the ability to imagine and to picture what is read, 
and many others. These abilities are trained first in the pri¬ 
mary grades. Many opportunities are given for their devel¬ 
opment from the very first lessons in reading. The primary 
teacher must be aware of the need for helping the child ad¬ 
just his reading to the various purposes in order that growth 
in these abilities may be fostered. For example, one first- 
grade teacher, by setting up the purpose of selecting a story 
to be dramatized, showed some of her more able pupils how 
to skim; she proceeded as follows; 

First, the children decided that about five characters would 
be an appropriate number for their dramatization since there 
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were five members of their group. One child suggested, how¬ 
ever, that if there were a few more characters, they could ask 
some other children to participate. They felt, though, that 
it was necessary to limit the number of characters. They de¬ 
cided, too, that they wanted to find a story that had consider¬ 
able action and much conversation. After these clear-cut 
criteria had been formulated by the children, the teacher 
asked them how they would go about locating a story that was 
suitable. One child remarked that it was not necessary to 
read completely each story because they could very quickly 
reject some because they did not fit the requirements. The 
teacher suggested that even those that met the requirements 
could be glanced through to see whether they told a story 
that the children would like to make into a play. The chil¬ 
dren decided to locate a few stories that seemed to meet the 
demands, and then have those few read more carefully by all 
in order to choose one from them. They decided that each 
child should bring a story that seemed to him to meet the de¬ 
mands. Then they could each read the five choices more 
carefully to select the one they wished to dramatize. 

It can be seen from this illustration that this first-grade 
teacher was developing definite reading abilities in her pu¬ 
pils. In this case the children read to skim and then to ap¬ 
praise critically the merit of five selections for a purpose that 
was real to them. Much of the work was done independent 
of the help of the teacher. In a similar way many other types 
of reading abilities are started during the primary grades. 
Reading abilities can best be discussed, however, in connec- 

reading program in the upper grades of the 
elementary school. What is said at that time applies with 
almost equal force to reading development at any level, in¬ 
cluding the primary grades. 

The basal reading program gives the child the background 
training in various reading skills. The following analogy is 
illustrative of how this works. A tennis coach might show a 
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player how to “drive/* and then watch him as he tries out the 
stroke in order to give him further help. The tennis player 
becomes accomplished in the skill by means of hours of prac¬ 
tice. These hours of practice enable him to apply the skill 
with certainty in many and varied situations. From time to 
time the player may receive further suggestions from his 
coach and may act upon them in many hours of practice to 
still further refine the skill. With reading the child may be 
shown, for example, that he need not read single words, but 
that he can read with greater meaning and more rapidly 
through grouping those words. The basal program gives him 
certain instruction and experience under careful observation. 
He must, however, receive the larger amount of his practice 
in using this new skill in the actual process of reading outside 
of the basal reading materials. The basal materials are pre¬ 
pared with the assumption that much reading is done outside 
of those materials. Therefore, they are designed to introduce 
a skill and later to appraise and refine it. There is provision 
made in the basal reading materials for the immediate cor¬ 
rection of possible errors in learning. This illustration shows 
that the basal program consists of carefully controlled instruc¬ 
tion. The child is shown how an ability or skill may be 
learned. He is given sufficient experience so that the teacher 
can study its initial development. Then there is constant 
appraisal and additional instruction in order that further re¬ 
finements may result. 

Among the more important of the helpful skills are those 
of rapid word recognition, of adequate eye movements, and ^ 
of reading in thought units. Among the more harmful skills 
are those of reading with vocalization and of lip reading. 
With the exception of word recognition, which was con¬ 
sidered in the preceding chapter, each of these skills will be 
discussed herewith. 

Reading with Effective Eye Movements, In reading, the 
eyes perceive the line of print through a series of pauses and 
forward jumps from left to right. Then the eyes make a re- 
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turn sweep to the beginning of the next line. It is during 
the pause, or fixation, that the actual recognition of the word 
or group of words takes place. Now and then the reader may 
lose the meaning, forget what he has read, or have difficulty 
in recognizing a word or phrase. Then he may find it neces¬ 
sary to jump back along the line of print in order to reestab¬ 
lish his thinking. Such return jumps are known as “regres¬ 
sions.” The amount of the line of print that can be recog¬ 
nized at one glance is called the “span of recognition.” It 
should be noted, however, that this span of recognition varies 
with the reading situation and with the materials. The 
larger the eye span the fewer will be the fixations along the 
line of print. The fewer the regressions that are needed the 
fewer will be the fixations, and therefore the more rapid the 
reading will be. 

The role of eye movements in reading has been studied 
probably as much as any other reading skill associated with 
effective reading ability. There is much evidence to support 
the contention that the more rapid and effective the reading 
is the fewer will be the regressions, the greater will be the 
span of recognition, and the fewer will be the fixations. 
Good readers of any given material have effective eye move¬ 
ments for reading that material.*’ ^ Poor readers of any mate¬ 
rial have faulty eye movements while reading that material. 
The question is: Do the good eye movements of the good 
reader cause his good reading? Or, are the good eye move¬ 
ments simply another demonstration of the fact that he is a 
good reader—a reader with adequate recognition techniques, 
with the ability to group words into thought units, and with 
similar abilities? Or, again, do the poor eye movements of 
the poor reader cause his poor reading? Or, are the poor 
eye movements the result of the fact that the poor reader was 
not familiar with the material he was reading—that he had 

1 Tinker, Miles A., “The Role of Eye-Movements in Diagnostic and 
Remedial Reading,” School and Society, February, 1934, Vol. 39, pp. 147-148. 

2 Tinker, Miles A., "Motor Efficiency of the Eye as a Factor in Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, March, 1938, Vol. 29. pp. 167-174. 
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to puzzle over the recognition of certain words, that he lost 
the meaning and had to regress to reestablish himself in the 
content, and that he was so concerned with individual words 
that it was impossible for him to group those words elFec 
tively? The answers to these questions determine whether 
the teacher should give training in the skill of effectively 
moving the eyes across the printed page, or whether she 
should better devote her time to improving such skills as 
word recognition, thought-unit reading, and rapid reading. 

The authors feel that time devoted to the training of eye 
movements would be better used in improving such skills as 
word recognition, thought-unit reading, and rapid reading. 
The major problem does not seem to be that of training eye 
movements. It is rather the improvement of reading. This 
point of view is stated by Witty and Kopel in the following 
quotation: 

Research has demonstrated that improvement in eye move¬ 
ment occurs when reading gains are produced by remedial pro¬ 
grams which make no direct attack upon faulty eye movements. 
In fact, eye-movement training per se has been shown to yield no 
appreciable gain in reading ability. Indeed the poor reader's 
difficulty is rarely a mechanical problem; it is usually an inade¬ 
quacy in perceiving or associating meaning with words and other 
language symbols.^ 

Horn has said: 

The classroom teacher needs to be concerned with movement 
of the eyes little more than with the movement of the bones of 
the inner ear.^ 

Even a good reader who encounters a passage such as the 
following will immediately notice that he makes many more 

1 Witty, Paul,, and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1939, pp. 17-18. 

2 Horn, Ernest, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1937, pp. 201-202. 
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fixations and regressive eye movements than he does in read¬ 
ing material in which the vocabulary is more familiar to him. 

ZIRCONIUM 

Occurrence and Preparation. This is a rather rare element 
which occurs in nature as the oxide ZrO., either combined with 
silica to form the Avell-crystallized orthosilicate ZrSiO^, which con¬ 
stitutes the mineral zircon, or associated with other oxides, es¬ 
pecially those of iron and silicon, in the mineral baddeleyite. 
Some forms of zircon are clear white; other forms are tinted dif¬ 
ferent shades of yellow or red and are used as semi-precious stones 
under the name hyacinth. 

Zirconium deposits are found in North Carolina and Florida 
in the United States, and in Norway and Brazil. In the latter 
country there is a large deposit of free zirconium oxide, known 
as zirconia, which is extensively mined. The free element can 
be prepared by methods similar to those used in the case of 
titanium. An alloy of iron and zirconium, known as ferrozir- 
conium, has been prepared, but the free element has as yet very 
limited uses. 

Compounds and Uses. While zirconium forms acid similar 
to those of silicon and titanium, particularly fluozirconic acid 
(HaZrFfl), its metallic properties are much more developed, and 
it forms many salts in which the element plays the part of a 
quadrivalent metal like tin.' 

For the majority of children, exercises designed to develop 
effective eye movements would not, in themselves, result in 
more effective reading. On the other hand, such exercises 
might make the children so conscious of the mechanical as¬ 
pects of reading that effective reading would be inhibited. 

The remedy for a child who has faulty eye movements is to 
give him material that will not place so great a burden on his 
reading abilities as the material on which he showed faulty 
eye movements. Probably the most effective way of reading 
the passage given above, for the person inexperienced in read- 

^ McPherson, William, and William Edwards Henderson, 4th ed., A Course 
in General Chemistry, Ginn and Company, New York, 1933, p. 435. 
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ing such materials, is by the use of so-called "faulty’* eye move¬ 
ments. As the individual gains in the ability to read mate¬ 
rials similar to this passage, the number of fixations and 
regressions automatically become fewer. 

In spite of the fact that the evidence tends to support the 
belief that eye movements are the result and not the cause of 
good reading, there are many materials and devices which 
have been developed to improve eye movements per se. For 
various reasons these devices have met with a degree of suc¬ 
cess. Some of them will be discussed in the pages to follow. 

Sheer drill in eye movements is advocated by Luella Cole.^ 
One such drill is illustrated in Fig. i, and is described as 
follows: 



FIG. 1. EYE-MOVEMENT DRILL, NO. 1 (DOTS) 


The first drill (i) consists simply of practice in moving the eyes 
across the page in an appropriate manner without the use of 
words. . . . The pupil who is reading is told to look at the first 
dot on the first line, then to slide his eyes along the line to the 
right until he comes to the second dot, look at it, and again slide 
his eyes to the right until he comes to the third dot. He then 
brings his eyes back, along the diagonal to the second line; he 
stops at each of the three crosses on this line and then brings his 
eyes back to the beginning of the third. He proceeds in this way 
down the page. It should be noted that the first figure is placed 
at a point some spaces in from the beginning of each line, while 
the third appears a little way from the extreme right; that is, the 

^Cole, Luella, The Improvement of Reading, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
New York, 1938, p. 99. 
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fixation points are so arranged as to approximate the proper 
pauses of the eye in actual reading.^ 

From simple drills of this type the child is to go next to read¬ 
ing words spaced at three intervals across the p^gc, then to 
reading short phrases spaced similarly across the page, and 
finally to reading short stories where the task is to make three 
fixations per line at approximately the same place on each 

line. 

These drills are recommended by Cole for improving skill 
in effective eye movements from Grade IV on, and are said to 
be very effective in decreasing the number of fixations and in 
increasing the rate of reading. Cole says: 

By the end of the training period (which is two to three 
months) the three-pauses-a-line habit has become just as uncon¬ 
scious as the earlier multiple-pauses-a-line habit.^ 

If drills of this sort have merit, it is probably because they do 
not allow the child to dawdle, and because he is motivated to 
read more rapidly. 

Another device that is sometimes recommended for the im¬ 
provement of eye movements is the Metronoscope.® Through 
a series of three shutters three portions of a line of print are 
shown, each in consecutive order from left to right. The 
rate of exposure of the segments of a line of print can be 
carried in accordance with the speed desired. The Metrono- 
scope forces the child to read at the speed for which the ma¬ 
chine is set because the words are taken away from the child’s 
vision in rapid succession. He cannot go back .along the line 
of print, so for the child who has an excessive tendency to 
refer back when such referral is unnecessary, the device has 
some merit. There are many scrolls available that can be put 
into the machine and shown to the child, hence much prac¬ 
tice in rapid reading may easily be provided. These scrolls 

^ Ibid., p. 98. 

2 Ibid., p. 108. 

® Taylor, A. E., Controlled Reading, University o£ Chicago Press, Chicago, 
* 937 - 
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are at various levels of difficulty, so the Metronoscope may be 
used over a wide range of reading ability. 

The Metronoscope has the disadvantage of not allowing 
the child to anticipate what is coming next. It is question¬ 
able whether the shutters aid materially in increasing speed. 
It might be that merely showing the whole line of print, then 
taking it away, would be equally as efFective, or even more so, 
because then the child could use the excellent technique of 
anticipating what is coming next, using his peripheral or mar¬ 
ginal vision. A person looking at a house across the street 
sees that there is a house on either side, and upon recalling 
the house can “see** the houses next door, even though he has 
never looked directly at them. So it is with print. The 
reader gets an impression of the words to come while looking 
At words he is reading. 

Another disadvantage of the use of the Metronoscope for 
iarge groups is that it does not allow for individual rates of 
reading. For the slow reading youngster within a group it is 
apt to be too rapid, while it may hold the fast reader to a 
speed of mediocrity. When the speed is appropriate, the 
Metronoscope forces the child to read rapidly, but how much 
of this speed transfers to the reading situation is a moot 
question. 

A third device is motion-picture projection, developed at 
Harvard University by Dearborn ^ in which thought units 
are exposed on a screen in rapid succession for the child to 
read. This device provides greater flexibility. When there 
ale four thought units in a line of print, then there will be 
four exposures of the line. The assumption is that the eye 
movements are not necessarily fixed at three movements per 
printed line, but that they are more closely related to usable 
thought units, no matter how many there are on a line of 
print. As in the case of the Metronoscope, the films do not 

1 Dearborn, Walter F., "Motivation Versus 'Control’ in Remedial Reading,” 
Education, September, 1938, Vol. LIX, pp. 1-6. 

2 Dearborn, Walter F., and Elden A. Bond, "Freshman Remedial Reading 
Experiment,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, October 20, 1939. 
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allow the child to go back to reread, nor do they permit ea^h 
individual of a large group to read at his own rate. 

It is possible to modify the films in such a way that the 
child can anticipate the unit that is going to be emphasized 
next. In one modification the entire page of print is shown 
on the screen, the thought unit to be read being shown in 
larger and darker type. This latter procedure overcomes 
some of the limitations of the two preceding methods. It 
has been shown that such film exercises produce an increase 
in speed of reading at the college level.* 

The use of films holds some promise for increasing the rate 
of reading. It is questionable whether practice in reading 
material projected on a screen actually increases reading 
speed through training in eye movements. It is more likely 
true that such practice is effective because it gives training in 
rapid identification of thought units and does not allow the 
child time to overanalyze the words or to resort to excessive 
vocalization. Such practice also keeps the child’s reading at 
a rapid rate and does not allow him to assume a lazy or pro¬ 
crastinating attitude toward reading. 

One disadvantage at the present time in using either the 
Metronoscope or films is that for many school systems the cost 
is prohibitive. Probably both will find their greatest useful¬ 
ness in reading clinics. The time may come, however, when 
films will be available over a wide range of reading ability 
and at relatively low costs. If so, films may become useful 

devices in the reading program, even in the elementary 
school. 


A fourth procedure which seems to have some merit is one 
developed by Durrell.^ Durrell uses a manila folder with a 
slot cut across the front, through which is drawn material so 
typed that the phrases appear one by one in the slot for the 
child to read. They are also so arranged that they appear 

c’ Vale-Harvard Freshmen Speed-Reading Experi 

2 n and Society, August 16. 1941, Vol. 54, pp. 197-111 ^ ^ 

Durrell. Donald D.. Improvement of Basic Reading AbfUties World Book 
Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.. 1940. p. ,3,. 
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sequentially from left to right. This device for directing eye 
movements works on somewhat the same principle as the 
Harvard Films in that it has flexibility in the number of 
thought units that can be exposed along the line. It does not 
have the advantage of the modification of the film device 
which allows the child to anticipate what is coming next, 
because only the thought being studied is in the field of 
vision. Durrell recognizes that the training is not solely one 
of eye movements, but that drill is given in phrase reading as 
well. He says: 

The phrases thus prepared are inserted in the envelope and are 
drawn slowly past the slot. Each phrase appears separately and 
moves across the opening so that eye-movement practice as well 
as drill in phrase reading is provided.' 

Any material that seems suitable to the reading level of the 
child being trained can be typed so that it may run through 
the envelope. This is an individual device, used by one child 
at a time, and therefore can be adjusted to variability in 
speed. The child actually reads the material as fast as he 
wishes to draw the story sheet through the envelope, so that 
on any one phrase he may have all sorts of eye movements. 
While it is true that the thought units appear and are re¬ 
moved in consecutive order, there is no guarantee that the 
child is recognizing any one phrase at a glance. 

This device is relatively easy to construct, and it does not 
' cost much, A library of material typed in such a way that it 
can go through the envelope could soon be developed. 

In the case of all the devices mentioned above it is not 
likely that the training of eye movements per se is responsible 
for the increase in speed; the training in phrase reading, the 
motivating power of the device, and the fact that the child 
cannot assume lazy and procrastinating habits conceivably 
could account for the gains. Whether or not such devices 
train eye movements, they do have some merit in increasing 

p. 131. 
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reading speed. Except in certain types of reading-disability 
cases, speed can be developed as effectively by other easier and 
more economical means. Harris says: 

In planning a program for improving speed, one has to decide 
whether the basic approach will be one that stresses improvement 
of eye movements, or one that relies on motivated practice in 
reading quickly. Experimental evidence indicates that moti¬ 
vated practice produces as much improvement in rate of reading 
as programs of eye-movement training do, while it has a some¬ 
what more favorable effect on comprehension.^' ^ Another point 
of practical importance is the fact that motivated practice re¬ 
quires no special material, while eye movement drills necessitate 
the use of specially prepared material or expensive apparatus. 
There is no reason for the teacher who relies on motivated prac¬ 
tice to feel that his method is inferior to the formal methods of 
training eye movements or the need of complex machines to 
pace the reader.® 


Reading in Thought Units. Much of the fluency and ef¬ 
fectiveness in reading is the result of being able to isolate and 
to recognize words in thought groupings rather than as iso¬ 
lated words. Such grouping is called “thought-unit reading." 
It has been implied in the discussion of eye movements that 
the crux of effective eye movements is not a matter of pacing, 
but a matter of sufficiently rapid word-recognition techniques 
to enable the reader to assemble the words into thought units 
and of skill in locating and using those units in rapid thought 
reading. When the child is being taught to become more ef¬ 
fective in the word-recognition techniques, he should also be 
taught to locate and recognize thought units. Much of the 
difficulty in thought-unit reading is caused by the lack of 
ability to analyze the printed line into usable thought units. 


Training as a Means of Improving Reading 

E.ducattonal Research, XQ%^,\o\ qz pp n'-ji ^ 

Re. 
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This is accomplished by an anticipation of the units which 
are to come through the more or less automatic use of the 
peripheral or marginal vision. When the child is reading for 
purposes that are real and when he is employing contextual 
clues effectively, he tends to develop the skill of reading by 
thought units rather than by isolated words. However, some 
direct instruction is advisable. This direct instruction is 
given in several ways. The material may be so printed as to 
emphasize thought units. For example, in early instruction 
the thought units are not broken; rather the sentences are 
completed on a given line. Certain multiple-choice exercises 
in the workbooks contain thought units rather than isolated 
words. The recognition of certain punctuation marks aids in 
reading by thought units and their help should be pointed 
out to the child. In materials for the early grades punctua¬ 
tion marks have been effectively used to emphasize thought 
units. The thought units are very apparent in the following 
sentence: 


He said, “LookI It’s a boat.” 

In addition, the teacher can demonstrate on the blackboard 
breaking sentences into thought units in much the same way 
in which she demonstrated breaking words into their syllables 
or other usable units. Stories that follow a pattern of repeti¬ 
tion may be read by children who need special emphasis on 
reading in thought units. Such stories contain repeating 
phrases, such as 

“Not I,” quacked the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Mouse. 

“Then I will,” said the Little Red Hen. 

And so she did. 

Interpretive oral reading helps in developing the ability to 
read in thought units if the interpretation is emphasized and 
if the child is given ample opportunity to prepare before he 
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reads the material aloud. Under such conditions the child 
senses that the use of thought units is a usable skill. It is the 
job of the basic program to show the child various ways of 
grouping words into usable thought units and to induce him 
to do such grouping in all of his reading. If the materials in 
the other fields are selected on the level of the reading ability 
of the child, as they should be, he will get much experience 
in locating thought units throughout all his reading. If the 
material is too difficult, Iiowever, it will force him away from 
thought-unit grouping into word-by-word reading. Reading 
by thought units is encouraged when the material contains 
few, if any, word difficulties. It should be stressed that the 
development of reading by thought units not only increases 
the speed of reading, but also produces more adequate com¬ 
prehension of the material read. 

Eliminating Vocalization, Lip Reading, and Other Detri¬ 
mental Habits. It is part of the responsibility of tlie basic 
reading instruction to so instigate the instruction that vocali¬ 
zation, lip movements, pointing, head movements, and similar 
habits are kept at a minimum. It is also essential that train¬ 
ing in the elimination of such habits after their day of use¬ 
fulness has passed be given in the basic reading program. 
For example, in the early weeks of reading a child may have 
difficulty keeping his place on the large page of print. When 
such is the case, the teacher may deem it wise to allow the 
child to use a marker, holding a little piece of cardboard to 
follow down the page, so that he is enabled to keep his place. 
This is actually a crutch. While it is helpful at the start, it 
must soon be eliminated. It is in the basic program that it is 
decided whether a marker is needed, and it is through the 
same program that the judgment is made as to whether or not 
the child is ready to read without such aid. The same is true 
of pointing at the print. Some youngsters who have dif¬ 
ficulty in orientation tend to read words backwards, such as 
was for saw. It is sometimes advisable to allow such young- 
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sters to glide their fingers along under the print so that the 
constant left to right direction is encouraged.^ When orien¬ 
tation has been established, it becomes necessary to remove 
the crutch because, of course, it slows the reading at later 
stages. It is in the basal program that training to overcome 
the use of pointing is begun. When the crutch is taken away 
in the basal program, it is necessary to discourage its use in 
the other reading experiences of the child. The best way to 
do this is to have the child hold his book with both hands. 

In initial instruction many children form the habit of 
vocalizing or moving their lips to sound out words. For some 
children in the initial process of learning this seems to be 
helpful. Before the end of the primary grades, however, any 
such habits should be broken.^ The basal program is the 
place where the greatest emphasis is made upon overcoming 
vocalization and lip reading. In this program the child is 
shown by means of rapid-exposure techniques and others that 
he can recognize the words without “saying” them. It has 
been stressed in the preceding chapter that those recognition 
techniques that use sounding should be introduced later than 
some of the others and that they should not be overem- 
phasized. In this way vocalization may be held at a mini¬ 
mum. Then the child may more easily be led to employ 
sounding techniques in only those relatively infrequent situa¬ 
tions where they are needed. The need for sounding out 
words is increased if the difficulty of the material is too great 
on account of an undue vocabulary burden. Therefore, in 
the entire program, for the child who is having trouble in 
overcoming vocalization, the material should be easy to read. 
Then, unhampered by the necessity for vocalizing, he can 
have much experience in reading. 

1 Gates. Arthur I., and Chester C. Bennett. Reversal Tendencies in Reading, 

Teachers College. Columbia University. New York, 1933. p. 23. . „ j 

2 Gray. W. S., “The Nature and Organization of Basic Instruction in 

ing,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, J 

National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Public School Publishing 

Company. Bloomington, Ill., 1937. p« *o 6 . 
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The Program of Topical Units 

There should be under consideration at all times some im¬ 
portant class enterprise in the form of a topical unit.* This 
enterprise should be participated in by all the children in the 
class. Frequently the topic being considered will be an out¬ 
growth of material introduced in the basal reading program. 
At other times it will grow out of other class activities. For 
example, the unit introduced in the basal program of a sec¬ 
ond-grade class might be one concerned with “Everyday 
Workers.” The children might read stories in their basal 
readers about the work of the storekeeper, the cobbler, the 
druggist, and the butcher. Such reading in their basal 
readers might stimulate a desire to find out more about “the 
everyday helpers who sell us the things we need.” One group 
of children might be formed to study the work of “The Peo¬ 
ple Who Supply Us with Our Food.” Another group might 
deal with “The Workers Who Supply Us with the Things 
We Wear.” Another group might deal with “The Workers 
Who Supply Us with Things for Our Homes.” And still an¬ 
other group might deal with “The Workers Who Sell Us 
Gasoline and Other Things for Our Car.” In that way a 
study of the selling of goods and services might be under¬ 
taken. In the collection of the data the children, of course, 
would go to visit the various retail stores. They would talk 
to the storekeepers. In fact, all avenues for collecting in¬ 
formation and of studying a problem might be used. Movies 
about the work of retail merchants might be shown. The 
children might listen to radio announcements relative to re¬ 
tail merchants. In fact, many sources for obtaining informa¬ 
tion would be tapped. Such a unit would give many oppor¬ 
tunities for the children to read with purposes that were real 
to them. The children would employ many reading skills 
and abilities to which they had been introduced in the basal 


'Harap, Henry, et al.. The Changing Curriculum, D. 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937, Chap. VII. 
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reading program. Through comparing reading with other 
tools of collecting information the children gain a functional 
understanding of the uses reading can and should serve. 

The worthwhileness of such a unit depends in no small 
measure upon the availability of material.*^ Only such units 
are suitable for topical study for a specific grade about which 
there are adequate materials for the children to read. It so 
happens in the case of the topical unit, “Everyday Workers,’* 
that it was selected from the second-grade basal reading pro¬ 
gram and that there were many available stories and factual 
accounts about the grocery store, the retail dairy, the dry- 
goods store, and the like. If the units grow out of the basal 
program, it will usually be found that there is plenty of ma¬ 
terial available at those reading levels. 

Much of the experience in the study types of reading is 
gained through these topical units, which are usually handled 
with a high degree of interest and enthusiasm. Such abilities 
as skimming, reading critically, reading to remember factual 
details, reading to get various sensory impressions, reading to 
get the general significance, and reading to organize, are exer¬ 
cised in such group study. It can be seen that through the 
use of topical units growing out of the basal program there 
is a reinforcement of the skills and abilities which were in 
troduced in that program. 

The culmination of the unit wherein there is discussion 
and wherein the children do something with the material and 
ideas that they have collected creates an appreciation and 
understanding of the worthwhileness of reading. Moreover, 
it gives the child the habit of thinking carefully through his 
reading to see how he can apply the information that he is 
getting to his problems. Comprehension is kept at a high 
level. The child places demands on his reading that keep 
him from attempting to read too rapidly for adequate com¬ 
prehension. The reading is highly stimulated and is impor¬ 
tant. The child is eager to arrive at the conclusion, so he 

1 Ibid., p. 155 S- 
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does not dawdle nor read more closely than is compatible 
with meeting his purpose. Such is reading experience in the 
highest sense. 


The Program of Reading in the Content Subjects 


There is coming to be a wealth of reading material avail¬ 
able for the primary grades. In addition to basal reading 
books, various content subjects also have readers. There are 
science readers, arithmetic story readers, social-studies read¬ 
ers, literary stories, and others. This condition is as it should 
be. Since there are science materials available for primary 
children to read, the reading of science can be now better 
taught in the primary grades and as a result in the later grades 
as well. Certainly, the reading of social studies can be better 
taught in the early grades, and in the later grades as a result, 
when there are social-studies materials available for the pri- 
mary-grade children to read. This is true of reading in each 
of the content fields. 


As has been previously stated, the basal reading program is 
the core of the total reading program. It is designed to give 
the foundations necessary for reading in all fields. There are 
in the basal readers introductory passages of science, of social 
studies, of literary materials, and of number stories. In these, 
interests in all fields of knowledge are awakened and here is 
given specific training in reading the materials in each field. 
However, the introductory passages of science, social studies. 


number, and literature are by no means extensive enough to 
give adequate experience in reading in those fields; and cer- 
Uinly they are not extensive enough to give an adequate 
treatment of the subject matter of those fields. The basal 


reader introduces the child to reading in the content fields. 
In order that he may become an able reader of the materials 
of the content fields, he will need much additional practice. 
The child gets this practice as he reads in his science reader, 
in his social studies reader, and in his literary reader. Thus, 
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the supplementary subject-matter readers make a definite con¬ 
tribution to the reading program itself. 

Each subject-matter field, becomes more and more spe¬ 
cialized as it goes up through the grades. One has only to 
compare a fifth-grade arithmetic book with a fifth-grade sci¬ 
ence or English book to realize that they are very differently 
written and that reading either calls into use reading abili¬ 
ties and skills that are different from those used in reading 
the other.^ One has but to read these fifth-grade materials 
to realize that there are purposes for reading an arithmetic 
that are somewhat unique to reading arithmetic, and that 
those purposes may, at times, be quite different from the pur¬ 
poses one would have in reading an English book. 

This specialization of material and of reading purpose in 
the content fields, while not so apparent in the first readers of 
science, arithmetic, social studies, and literature, is none the 
less present. The foundation for reading within these highly 
specialized fields which demand specific reading abilities 
must be carefully laid. And this foundation has its roots in 
the first books—science, social studies, literature, and arith¬ 


metic—which appear early in the first grade. At the start 
these supplementary readers are relatively narrative in 
fashion, but they even then have a degree of specialization. 
The specificity is gradually increased, so that a third-grade 
science reader, for example, may be easily seen to contain a 


higher proportion of science vocabulary and concepts than 
does a first-grade science reader, while an eighth-grade science 
reader contains more that is truly the language and thinking 


of science than does a third-grade science reader. The spe¬ 


cific vocabulary and content of books in the other content 
fields also increases with the grade in which they are to be 


used. It is through this gradual drawing away from more 
general reading that the ability to read in the content subjects 
is fostered and that a well-balanced program is achieved. 
Reading, in actuality, has no subject matter of its own. In 


1 See pages 247-a56. 
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this respect reading is different from science, arithmetic, the 
social studies, and other subjects of the curriculum. When¬ 
ever reading is done, materials of other subject-matter fields 
are being used. Consequently, all the while the child is read¬ 
ing for the purpose of improving his reading, he is reading 
materials of other subject-matter areas. In this way reading 
is developing other learnings. As they read to learn to read, 
the children comprehend the materials of science, social 
studies, and other subjects. Of course, too, as the children 
read their social-studies materials, their number materials, 
their science and English materials, in addition to learning 
within those content fields, they are becoming abler readers. 
The developing of social, scientific, and numerical concepts is 
of real importance. However, as far as the reading program 
is concerned, the real contribution of reading in the first 
content-field readers is that it lays the foundation for dif¬ 
ferentiation and specificity of reading, which is not only de¬ 
sirable, but necessary as the child progresses through the cur¬ 
riculum. 

The children are much interested in the materials of 
science, of social studies, of number, and of literature that 
are contained in the beginning readers in these fields. Chil¬ 
dren of ages six, seven, and eight are interested in the world 
about them and are eager to understand its phenomena. 
There is no need for extrinsic motivation to cause them to 
read a first reader in science, for its stories are intrinsically 
interesting to them. They read of the moon and the stars 
that may be seen at night and of the sun that makes the day 
light and warm. They observe these phenomena in the world 
about them and thereby ascertain the truth of what they have 
read. Not only, thus, do they sense that reading teaches 
them, but they also learn things to see and to look for. It is 
very conceivable that interests awakened during the first days 
of reading within a content field will be the beginnings of 
reading interests that will be forever growing and giving sat¬ 
isfactions to the child as he grows into adulthood. 
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That the books in the specialized areas may be most helpful 
in developing broad reading abilities and at the same time 
develop the content of those specialized areas, the reading dif¬ 
ficulties must be well-adjusted to the level of the child who 
reads them. If a book, for example, deals with the first con¬ 
cepts of science, which have their natural introduction into 
the curriculum in the latter part of the first year, it must be 
written so that children who have been in school a half year 
can read it. These specialized fields are subject to the same 
difficulty controls as is a basal reader. In the matter of vo¬ 
cabulary, the words that are taught in the usual basal reading 
program should become the basic vocabulary for the content 
fields. Only the specialized words of the specific content 
field should be added, so that the total vocabulary burden 
may not be too great. Such a procedure is certainly far su¬ 
perior to that of using materials which have been constructed 
with a disregard for the sight recognition vocabulary that has 
been developed in the basal reading program. In the early 
grades most of the concepts developed in any content subject 
can be developed with a relatively small additional vocabu¬ 
lary. In arithmetic, for instance, the general or basic vocabu¬ 
lary will be found to support the greater part of the reading 
load so that a small additional vocabulary of quantity will not 
add unduly to the vocabulary burden. But when materials, 
prepared with small attention to basic vocabulary, are used 
in the content subjects, the vocabulary load can become un¬ 
bearably heavy. 

Teachers in the early grades should give careful considera¬ 
tion to the introduction of additional specialized vocabularies 
which are not found in the readers of the various fields. It is 
difficult enough for the child to assimilate the vocabulary 
with which he is confronted in the various vocabulary-con¬ 
trolled reading materials without having to learn or to view 
many words which are introduced solely for a given topic 
and then are neglected. It seems rather inconsistent to use 
a nicely organized development of basic reading materials m 
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the basal reader during a relatively small part of the day, and 
then during the remainder of the day to use materials con¬ 
taining little or no vocabulary control. In fact, such incon¬ 
sistency causes great confusion for the child and creates dif¬ 
ficulties in learning to read that sometimes wreck his educa¬ 
tional career. The subject-matter readers have found a place 
in the early reading program in meeting the needs of the 
child for reading materials in the various areas of human ex¬ 


perience. 

Just as there must be a control of vocabulary so also there 
must be a systematic control of new concepts. These concepts 
must be well planned to achieve the aims of the subject- 
matter field. At the same time, as will be quite natural if 
they are in line with the aims, they should enable the child 
to profit from reading about those concepts. This control 
implies that neither too many nor unrelated concepts should 
be introduced. Just as in the basal program the teacher 
should be aware of the desirability of developing the needed 
backgrounds before a unit is introduced, so should she be 
aware of the need for developing meaning backgrounds be¬ 
fore materials in the content fields are introduced. A well- 
planned book, however, takes into account the previous learn¬ 
ing of the child in that field and builds upon those learnings. 
Much background building is taken care of in this way. 

Even though the vocabulary and the concepts are con¬ 
trolled, there are differences in the reading purposes in the 
various fields. In the field of science, for example, experi¬ 
ments are read about and then performed, even in a first 
book. The purpose that the child accepts in reading these 
experiments is to find out how they are done so that he can 
reproduce them. Here his purpose for reading is reading to 
understand and to follow directions in order to perform an 
experiment. Or, the child may read about an experiment 
after he had performed a similar one; in this case he would 
read to relate the results of his experimentation to those re¬ 
corded in the book. These two reading purposes seem to be 
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rather distinctly scientific. In arithmetic, too, the purpose for 
reading might be distinctly mathematical. The child, for in¬ 
stance, might read to understand a problem of quantitative 
appraisal. Reading within the content fields, even in the pri¬ 
mary grades, gives the child experience in using many and 
varied reading abilities and skills while he is reading for dif¬ 
ferent purposes in various kinds of materials. A more com¬ 
plete consideration of methods of teaching the reading of the 
content subjects will be given in Part IV, which discusses the 
teaching of reading in the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

It can be seen that if reading in the content fields is to be ef¬ 
fective both in developing the requisite concepts in those 
fields and in developing the abilities necessary for reading 
the materials of those fields, there must be a control of vo¬ 
cabulary, a control of concepts, and an opportunity to read 
for various purposes. Such control is indeed a difficult task, 
but when it is accomplished, reading in the content fields be¬ 
comes an integral part of the total reading program. It is for 
these reasons, among others, that the use of science readers, 
number readers, social-studies readers, and literary readers is 

recommended. 

The Program of Recreational Reading 

From each of the three phases of the reading program 
reading in the basal program, reading about topical units, and 
reading in the content fields—many interests are aroused 
about which the child wishes to read more extensively. Read¬ 
ing interests are aroused, too, by classroom activities other 
than those directly growing out of the reading experience. 
5uch activities as planting a garden, seeing a motion picture, 
or building an airplane may stimulate the desire to read. Ac¬ 
tivities outside school arouse interests. A radio program, a 
trip to the park, or a community function may kindle a read¬ 
ing interest. About some, or all, of these the child may wis 
to read. He should be given an opportunity during some 
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time in the total reading instruction to pursue his individual 
interests through reading. The phase of the program in 
which he does this is called the program of “recreational read¬ 
ing.” 

The recreational reading period is usually thought of as a 
free reading period in which the child has a great deal of free¬ 
dom in the selection of the topic about which he wishes to 
read and the type of materials he uses in exploring that topic. 
Although the child is allowed freedom, this does not mean 
that the program should be unguided. Since she knows the 
availability and difficulty of the reading materials, the teacher 
can make suggestions, based upon the child’s interests and 
reading abilities, about materials he might find interesting. 

Not all of the child’s reading is done in school. As the 
child learns to read, he enjoys using his new-found skill dur¬ 
ing times other than school reading periods. The primary- 
grade child enjoys reading at home as well. Even the child 
who is just beginning to learn to read likes to take reading 
materials home. He should be given every encouragement 
to do so. 

The recreational reading of the child should not be con¬ 
fined to reading during leisure time at home. A regular time 
should be set aside in school when the child is allowed to read 
just for the fun of reading. At that time he should read ma¬ 
terial because it satisfies a reading interest or because it an¬ 
swers a question. The question may have no relation to the 
class project or to the content that is being learned within the 
classes, although many times it actually is a direct outgrowth 
of class activities. The jree reading period is a time in which 
the child reads material that is not assigned. Probably the 
best way to encourage children to read during these times is 
to have many relatively simple materials available. The 
library corner, filled with attractive and readable books, may 
function second only to the teacher in making the free read- 
ing period successful. The teacher, of course, should be ever 
available to suggest pertinent and appropriate materials. If 
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the child has liked one story by a given author, the teacher 
can suggest others by the same author. If the child has liked 
material on a given topic, the teacher can suggest other books 
and pamphlets on that or on a related topic by another 
author. The child should be allowed and encouraged to read 
freely and at will the materials in the library corner. He 
should be encouraged to take books home. Opportunities 
for discussion between the teacher and the child, and among 
the children, about their reading stimulates recreatory read¬ 
ing. If the child finds a book which has been introduced to 
him, he may desire to read it aloud so that his classmates may 
share the joy of it with him. 

Often such functions as story periods and book weeks can 
grow out of an active recreatory reading program. Fre¬ 
quently a good recreational reading program is exemplified 
simply by the fact that children read many stories. The 
recreational reading of children in the primary grades, how¬ 
ever, should not be thought of solely as the reading of stories. 
When children are working on a topical unit in which they 
become absorbed, they read many kinds of material for many 
purposes as they learn about the topic. Some children will 
wish to explore the topic even more fully than they are able 
to do while the unit is being studied in school. Their recrea¬ 
tional reading will be a direct outgrowth of the topic being 
discussed. Such reading is nonetheless recreational, albeit 
informational. For some children it is as much a recreation 
to read a social-science passage as it is to read a fairy story. 
Many a child finds reading biographical material very in¬ 
teresting. At other times the same child may display a keen 
interest in a travel story. The recreational reading of pri¬ 
mary-grade children thus is not limited to reading narrative 
material, but includes reading material from many subjects 
and types of material that the child actually prefers to read 
when he reads just for fun. It should be emphasized, how¬ 
ever, that for the child to get a well-rounded exploration into 
the avenues of children’s books the teacher should be ever 


j 
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alert to lead him from one interest to another and from one 
type of reading material to another, so that through an ade¬ 
quate sampling he can determine for himself what kinds of 
material make the greatest contribution to his interests and 
meet his purposes of recreational reading most adequately. 

There is a wealth of material which children enjoy read¬ 
ing. There are many very attractive juvenile books. There 
are many very readable magazines, such as The Story Parade 
and Child Life. There is My Weekly Reader, a paper of 
current happenings. And there are many pamphlets on sub¬ 
jects in the fields of science and the social studies, as well as 
many other interesting reference materials. 

The free reading period should be looked forward to with 
eager expectancy. It should be a time in wliich the child 
feels like exploring new avenues of reading and new interests 
to a greater extent than he is allowed in tlie hurried curricu¬ 
lum. It should be a leisure reading period. If the materials 
are suited to the child’s reading level and to his interests and 
tastes, they alone will foster strenuous reading on the part of 
the child. 

The child develops his reading abilities and skills as he 
reads for recreation, he builds backgrounds of meaning and 
vocabulary, he extends and increases his reading interests, he 
probably improves his reading tastes, and certainly he learns 
much of the value that reading may be to him. Thus it may 
be seen that the reading which the child does voluntarily in 
out-of-school hours and during free times in school makes 
real and positive contributions to his reading development— 
contributions that often cannot be as well achieved in other 
phases of the reading program. 

The Oral Reading Program 

Interpretive oral reading that is effective depends upon the 
same techniques and skills that are used in effective silent 
reading. As the child develops his silent reading abilities, he 
is preparing himself to read orally as well. There are, how- 
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ever, certain fundamental differences between oral and silent 
reading. Oral reading is usually a much slower process than 
is silent reading, because there is a greater use of the speech 
mechanism. Oral reading is usually done in a situation con¬ 
sisting of more than one individual. Consequently the 
reader is concerned not only about getting the meaning from 
the printed page, but also about imparting that meaning to 
others. He wishes his listeners to understand and to enjoy 
what he is reading. As he reads, he puts special emphasis 
upon interpreting the meaning of what he is reading so that 
it may be understood by his hearers. He is attentive, too, to 
how he looks, to his facial expression, to his gestures, and to 


his enunciation and pronunciation. 

While it is true that but a small portion of the reading of 
a person is devoted to oral reading, this reading is usually 
done in a situation which is highly important to the reader, 
and its social tvorth is directly proportional to the excellency 
with which it is done. Studies showing the frequency of use 
of oral reading in comparison with that of silent reading ten 
to deny the value of oral-reading instruction since oral read- 
ino- is used so infrequently in contrast to silent reading. 
However, if a person reads to a large group but once m his 
entire life, the time spent in school learning to do oral read¬ 


ing well will not have been wasted.* 

It is common practice for the beginning teacher to use oral 

sight reading as a device for initial instruction ^ ' 

ing. There is little, if any, justification for this practi . 
Silent reading can be taught more effectively by other meth¬ 
ods which do not use oral word calling by ‘he childrem And 
more importantly, the emotional reaction of -any ch Id en 
to such a misuse of oral reading is 

child’s adjustment to school and to the establishment of 

sirable skill in silent and oral reading, 
t his whole school life there is probably no educational 


1 Bond, Guy L.. and Eva Bond. DruAopmenlal 
Company. New York, igii, pp- 94 -fl 5 - 


Reading, The Macmillan 
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experience so highly charged with detrimental emotional re¬ 
actions as that of forcing a child Avho has little reading ability 
to stumble through an oral presentation. Such an emotional 
situation is very much augmented by the current practice of 
having the other members of the class follow the passage in 
their own books. Experiences of this kind tend to cause 
feelings of confusion and frustration which in turn make for 
inadequate reading and personal adjustment as well as to lay 
the foundation for insecurity in future oral-reading experi¬ 
ences. 


Oral reading should not be a device for teaching silent 
reading; rather, oral reading should be taugiit because it is in 
and of itself important. The foundation for good oral read¬ 
ing is the ability to talk without embarrassment to a group. 
This ability can be developed by having the child relate ex¬ 
periences, tell stories, and plan activities in a conversational 
fashion before or during the initial stages of the reading pro¬ 
gram. After the child has acquired a certain degree of ease 
in such activities and has some skill in silent reading, he is 
ready to undertake tlie initial practice of interpretive oral 
reading. 


The child’s first practice in oral reading should be an out¬ 
growth of his oral experiences. While relating a story, for 
example, the child should be allowed to open his book and 
to read a small section of the story which he has previously 
prepared himself to read orally. The initial oral-readino^ ex- 
penences should be enjoyable to the child and to the group 
and should be free from any chance of reading difficulty. In 
order to ensure success at this stage, the child should read 


aloud to the teacher the section he has prepared so that she 
can help him with any difficult words before he reads the se¬ 
lection to the class. He should approach this introduction to 
oral reading with confidence of successful performance. If 
he gets into any reading difficulty, the teacher should im- 

rn^iately and unobtrusively supply the word that is causing 
difficulty. ^ 
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After the child has demonstrated poise and confidence in 
reading short passages in conversational situations, he is ready 
to read relatively easy and well-prepared material in the 
audience situation. The child should be made to feel his 
responsibility to his audience and should be helped in secur¬ 
ing reading material that will be of real interest to the class. 
He should have material that the class has not read and 
should have it tvell prepared in advance of the presentation. 
The members of the class should also realize their responsi¬ 
bility as an audience. They should not have books or other 
materials about that will interfere with their listening. A 
“Read Aloud” period should be one that is awaited with 
eager expectancy of enjoyment. It should be stressed again 
that the teacher should immediately help the child if he gets 
into any difficulty. If he gets emotionally tense, if he reads in 
a high and strained voice, it is well to let him finish the 

presentation by simply telling the rest of the passage. 

Only after a child has acquired considerable skill at read¬ 
ing prepared material is he ready to do oral sight reading. 
The teacher should realize that sight reading is much more 
difficult than either the reading of prepared material or ex¬ 
temporaneous speaking. There are many factors that enter 
into oral sight reading which make it difficult. Only a ma¬ 
ture reader has sufficient reading ability to keep far enough 
ahead of his reading to anticipate what is coming next, an 
immediately to interpret the meaning of the passage by his 
voice. The child becomes so intent with the problem ot 
recognizing individual words that he is likely to forget wha 
has been previously read, and he will, therefore, have diffi¬ 
culty in giving an adequate interpretation, ^nd too wh 
the child is confronted with an unfamiliar word, t p 
nunciation of which has not been previously worked out 
will either have to pause to work out its pronunciation or he 

will otherwise falter in his oral reading. 

The materials for oral sight reading should thfefore 
relatively easy with few, if any, word difficulties. If the child 
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shows signs of emotional tension and embarrassment, it is 
likely that the task set for him is too difficult and should be 
at a lower level. In all the oral activities at the early stages, 
a skillful rendition is neither necessary nor to be expected. 
If, however, the child is allowed to progress by easy and in¬ 
teresting steps, skillful interpretation will be developed. Not 
until after the techniques of oral reading are established 
should the refinement of expression be undertaken. 

When the children recognize that they want to improve 
their oral reading, they and the teacher may find it helpful to 
formulate objectives for improving oral reading. Such a list 
as the following might be worked out; 

LET’S READ ALOUD 

1. The reader must select material that is interesting to his 
listeners. 

2. The reader should know what he is going to read, 

3. The reader must have his material well prepared. 

4. The reader must read loudly enough for all to hear him. 

5. The reader should read as though he were “talking” the story. 

6. When the reader finds that he is reading too fast, he should 
stop a minute, then read slowly. 

7. The reader should think how to let his listeners know what 
is happening by means of his voice. 

8. The reader should stand straight, but relaxed. 

9. The reader should watch the commas, the periods, the ques¬ 
tion marks, for the punctuation marks tell him much about 
the meaning. 

One child in the class might try to improve his oral reading 
by taking heed of only certain ones of these objectives; other 
children would concentrate upon others. The class as a 
poup might judge whether the oral reading that they are do¬ 
ing and hearing is becoming better. 

Possibly as important an objective as any other in the above 
list for improving oral reading is the one that has to do with 
pacing and timing the reading. The child can be helped if 
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he understands that he must take time to pause frequently as 
he proceeds in order that both he and his listeners may better 
understand his presentation. 

There are many opportunities to use oral reading in the 
primary and the upper grades of the elementary school. In 
the basal reading program the child is shown how to read 
orally. It is in the basal program that the objectives of oral 
reading are formulated. However, much oral reading may 
be done in connection with reading in the content fields and 
in reading topical units. Some of the oral reading grows out 
of the program of recreational reading. When the child finds 
a story, a passage, a poem, or a clipping that he wishes to 
share with others, he may be encouraged to do so by means of 
an oral-reading presentation of it. 

If the teaching of oral reading is carefully handled, it can 
become an effective means of aiding in the development of 
more adequate oral language patterns and also in the de¬ 
velopment of effective silent reading. If incorrectly handled, 
emotional results may occur that will seriously limit the 
growth of oral language, of ease of expression, and of the de¬ 
velopment of poise before groups. In fact, emotional reac¬ 
tions may be so severe that they will result in a rejection of 
both oral and silent reading. All too frequently serious 
reading-disability cases have been started through emotional 
reactions to being placed again and again in impossible oral- 
reading situations. 
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THE CHILD BECOMES AN INDEPENDENT, 

EXTENSIVE READER 




CHAPTER IX 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC READING SKILLS 

Reading Program of the Upper Grades of the 

Elementary School 

In the reading program of the upper grades of the ele¬ 
mentary school the instruction is designed to extend the 
growth and refinement of the skills, abilities, and attitudes 
that were started in the primary grades. Learning to read is 
a developmental process. The child does not progress 
through a series of steps or stages. On the contrary, each new 
learning grows out of the learnings that have preceded it. 
Many of the new learnings of the upper grades are in actuality 
the further growth in the reading attributes that were started 
in the lower grades. The child in the upper grades of the 
elementary school refines and perfects the reading abilities 
and skills that have been fostered earlier. He gains increas¬ 
ing flexibility in his use of them. 

The word-recognition techniques, for example, continue 
to be the concern of the teacher. However, her concern now 
is more in the nature of refining the techniques and of help¬ 
ing the child learn to adapt them more appropriately to the 
nature of the reading situation and to the word being recog¬ 
nized than it was in the earlier grades. It is the task of the 
intermediate-grade teacher to encourage the child to use 
fewer cues for recognition of words and to use the more 
rapid ones. She seeks to develop further in the child the 
ability to resort only to those techniques which are necessary 
for recognizing words, and to eliminate more readily the use 

ao9 
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of those techniques which are not required to recognize a 

specific word. The task, then, is to develop further flexibility 

in the use of the same word-recognition techniques that were 
taught in the primary grades. 

The development of meaning vocabulary and of back¬ 
ground concepts goes on in much the same manner as it did 
in the primary grades. However, the teacher now builds 
backgrounds that are more remote from the child’s everyday 
experiences. In building these backgrounds of understand¬ 
ing the teacher of the upper grades very likely has to make a 
greater use of vicarious experiences, of extended readings, 
and of aids such as the dictionary, than did the teacher in the 
primary division. She is nevertheless faced with funda¬ 
mentally the same problem. At this time the emphasis is 
upon helping the child to build his own backgrounds and 
upon helping him to develop independence in arriving at 
the meanings of words, because in the upper grades vocabu¬ 
lary growth and growth of concepts must go forward at an ac¬ 
celerated pace. 

In order to enable the child to build word and meaning 
backgrounds, the study techniques are much further ex¬ 
tended than they were in the earlier grades. Comprehension 
abilities, which were introduced in the primary grades, are 
further developed and are more clearly differentiated. The 
child learns to use his reading ability more extensively and 
more independently than has been previously possible. He 
reads for purposes that are more specific and more exactly de¬ 
fined. Therefore the task of the teacher of the upper grades 
is to help the child adjust his reading abilities and skills to 
meet his purpose and in conformity with varied materials 
confronting him. During this period interests should be en¬ 
larged and extended. Tastes should be improved. The im¬ 
provement of reading tastes and the development of read¬ 
ing interests, therefore, receive increased emphasis in the 
reading instruction. The content-field subjects—science, 
arithmetic, social studies, and literature—form a part of the 
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curriculum in a somewhat more clearly defined and specific 
fashion. And the teacher in the upper grades helps the child 
adjust his reading to meet the specific problems that reading 

in each of the content fields provokes. 

The purpose of Part IV—The Child Becomes an Inde¬ 
pendent, Extensive Reader, is to give the teacher help in 
meeting these demands of the reading program. The pres¬ 
ent chapter will discuss the basic reading skills. The de¬ 
velopment of reading comprehension abilities ivill be con¬ 
sidered in the chapter immediately following. Subsequent 
chapters will deal with instruction inherent in reading the 
content subjects, with the extension of reading interests and 
the improvement of reading tastes, and with the appraisal of 
the outcomes of reading instruction. 

The Development of Basic Reading Skills 

There are certain reading skills which cannot be classified 
as comprehension abilities, but A\'hich are very closely allied 
to comprehension. These skills are often called the “basic 
study skills.” The more mechanical aspects of handling 
reading equipment are among these skills. For example, in 
using an encyclopedia, effectiveness in the basic study skills 
implies that the child knows (1) what information for his 
purpose is most adequately discussed in the encyclopedia; 
(2) under what heading it can be found; (3) within what 
volume the treatment occurs; and (4) how to locate the dis¬ 
cussion within the volume. The actual reading and com¬ 
prehension of the material may be studying, but is not one 
of the basic study skills. 

The skills often thought of as basic study skills are those 
included in the location of information through the use of 
library aids, tables of contents, the indexes within a book, 
and the like; the use of basic reference material, such as the 
dictionary, encyclopedia, atlas, almanac, telephone book, city 
directory, Who's Who, newspaper and magazine files; the 
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reading and effective use of tabular and pictorial material, 
such as maps, graphs, charts, tables, and schematic drawings. 
These are, of course, all important skills much needed in lo¬ 
cating material to be read with comprehension and in aiding 
in understanding the printed page. 

The Location of Information. Effectiveness in the loca¬ 
tion of information results from the application of many 
skills and abilities. If a child wishes to find material on a 
given topic, he must be able to appraise the subject and to 
make an estimate of the source that will most likely prove 
fruitful in his search. Then he must be able to use the 
library aids to locate that source. After he has located the 
likely source, he must locate the selection within the source. 
If the source is a textbook, for example, the child must be 
able to use the table of contents or the index in order to find 
the actual discussion of the topic. In the use of these two 
aids the child’s skill will, in a great measure, be determined 
by his knowledge of the likely key words or key topics under 
which the information desired is apt to be found. 

Skill in the location of information is dependent upon the 
child’s ability to appraise his problem, estimate the likely 
source, locate that source within the library, use the index 
and table of contents, and skim to locate the exact discus¬ 
sion. Also apparent is the need for knowing enough about 
the problem so that he will make a fair estimate of where a 
discussion can be located and so that he can select the most 
likely key words in using an index. The skill in locating in¬ 
formation can break down at any of these points. There¬ 
fore, each skill within the hierarchy must be appraised and 
taught. 

The child should be taught to use the card catalogue and 
other aids within the library. The most fruitful means of 
teaching the child to use the library is to set the educational 
scene so that it is necessary for him to use the library to 
reach his goal. Alexander expresses the same opinion when 

he says: 
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If a child is to learn how to use library materials effectively, 
the first thing is to get him to want to use them. This can be 
managed by maneuvering him into a situation where he can’t 
find the answer to some question he wants answered except by 
using a book or some other library material.‘ 

In addition to making use of the library aids that are 
necessary for the child to meet his purposes, the teacher 
should give direct instruction in how to use them. She 
should show the child the card catalogue and ho^v to use it. 
She should teach him the use of the Readers' Guide to Pe¬ 
riodical Literature and other indexes. She should show him 
how the Dewey Decimal Classification system operates and 
should indicate how to write the slips Avhen several references 
are to be located. She should give the children experience 
and help in the selection of key ^\’ords in using an index. 
She can give the children instruction in how to skim and in 
opportunities for skimming passages to find the answers to 
specific questions. 

There are many games and drills that have been worked 
out to give practice in the various skills needed to be effec¬ 
tive in locating many sorts of information,^' ^ The best in¬ 
struction will come, however, through the actual location of 
information in the solution of real problems or in gaining 
knowledge about a topic or through selecting a book to be 
read for pleasure. Fargo says: 

The finding of call numbers through the use of the card cata¬ 
logue becomes a far more purposeful exercise when the pupil 
looks up books he is actually going to use, rather than miscel¬ 
laneous titles.® 

^ Alexander, Carter, “Making the Most of Library Materials in the Ele¬ 
mentary Schools,” Wilson Bulletin, November, 1937, Vol. 12, pp. 173-177. 

2 Fargo, Lucile F., Activity Book for School Libraries, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1938. 

® Mott, Carolyn, and Leo B. Baisden, The Children's Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1937. 

* McClintock, Marshall, Millions of Books, The Vanguard Press, New York 
> 941 - 

® Fargo, Lucile F., Activity Book for School Libraries, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1938, p. 34. 
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In teaching skill in locating a book for pleasure, Mott and 
Baisden suggest the following: 

To select, or choose, a book you want to read, first think of the 
kind of book you would enjoy most. Is it one about airplanes, 
about boats, about animals, or is it a play? Perhaps some one 
has told you of a good book, or maybe you have seen one adver¬ 
tised in the library or in a magazine. 

FIRST WAY TO CHOOSE A BOOK 

(Really do this) 

1. Let us suppose you want to read a book about aviation. 
Find the subject aviation on the Dewey Decimal System of 
Classification Wall Chart. What is the class number for avia¬ 
tion? Find this class number on the shelves, letting the labels 
help you. 

2. Select an interesting title. 

3. Find the author’s name on the title pace. Is he, or she, 
a new author to you, or is the author an old friend of yours? 

4. Find the illustrator. Is he or she an old friend? 

5. Notice the publication date on the title pace. 

6. Read through the table of contents. Do the chapter 
titles sound interesting? 

7. If there are any reviews or printed descriptions pasted in 
the book, read them. They will tell you something about the 
plot of the story. 

8. Read at least the first pace to see whether you like 

THE STORY and CAN READ IT EASILY. 

Possibly you would like to read a story about a bear. If so, 
look for the class number of animals. Then you might go to the 
590 shelf and look at the titles to find an interesting story of a 

bear. 


SECOND WAY TO CHOOSE A BOOK 

(Do this, too) 

If you are interested in a good bear story, use the catalogue, 

looking under the subject of bears. 

1. Look through the cards until you find a title about a bear 
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which sounds as though you might like the book. Remember 
the CALL NUMBER and the title, or write them on a piece of 
paper. Find the book on the shelf. 

2. Look for the author’s name on the title page. Have you 
read any other book by the same author? 

3. Look for the illustrator’s name on the title page. Have 
you seen pictures before by this same illustrator? 

4. Look for the publication date on the title page to see 
how new the book is. 

5. Read through the table of contents. Do the chapter 
titles sound interesting? 

6. If there are any reviews pasted in the book, read them. 

7- Read the first page to see if you like the book and to 
see if you can read the book easily.^ 


Modifications of this procedure could be readily formu¬ 
lated to teach the child to locate material on a given topic or 
to locate information needed for the solution of a problem. 

Use of General Reference Materials, There are many 
books which are not to be read from cover to cover, but are 
merely to be referred to when the need arises. In discussing 
this use of reference books Smith and Littlefield say: There 
are about 4,000 standard reference titles. No one can hope 
to know them all very well."' These reference books cover 
many fields and are of many types. An interesting reference 
book for an elementary-school child in relation to his recrea¬ 
tional or extensive reading is The Junior Book of Authors. 
This reference book contains photographs of authors of chil¬ 
dren s literature and brief biographical or autobiographical 
sketches, and is written “for boys and girls from seven to 
seventeen * years of age. The child interested in places will 
hnd Goode's School Atlas very informative. Another type of 
interesting and useful reference book for the older ele¬ 
mentary-school children is The American Citizen's Hand^ 


The Children’s Book on How to Use 
° stith s Scribner's Sons. New York. 1937. pp. 97 

and Noble. 
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book. A good encyclopedia, is, of course, a necessity in mod¬ 
ern education. Among the better encyclopedias suitable to 
the elementary-school grades are Britannica Junior, Comp¬ 
ton's Picture Encyclopedia, and the World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 

Probably the most useful single reference book is the 
dictionary. Since there are few elementary school children 
who sense the many functions of the dictionary, instruction 
should be so directed as to acquaint them with the variety of 
information to be found within a dictionary. The value 
of the dictionary should be recognized by all the children 
and the habit of using it should be apparent in every class. 
Use of tiie dictionary should not be limited to finding word 
meanings, but should include other important functions. 
Mott and Baisden ^ list at least twenty-eight distinct and 


helpful uses of the dictionary, which include various aids to 
the pronunciation, interpretation and spelling of words, aids 
to understanding word relationships, and facts such as names 
of places and people, flags of various countries, and common 
signs which appear in print. 

The children should know the many functions of a dic¬ 


tionary. Exercises may be devised that give direct practice 
in using the dictionary for many different purposes. By 
and large, the instruction should be a direct outgrowth of 
needed recourse to the dictionary in the regular classroom 
activities. If an attitude of studious attention to words, word 
meanings, and similar matters is developed, the children will 
find many intrinsic opportunities to refer to the dictionary 
for a variety of purposes. However, the instruction in the 
usefulness of the dictionary and the development of efficiency 
in the use of the dictionary cannot be left to an opportunistic 
method. The teacher should definitely put the children into 
situations wherein the dictionary must be used for various 
purposes. She should then show the children how to meet 

iMott. Carolyn and Leo B. Baisden. The Children's Book on How to 
Vse Boohs and Libraries, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1937 . PP- >35 
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these situations, when necessary, through direct instruction 
in the use of the dictionary. As instruction goes forward, the 
teacher can appraise the effectiveness of the individual pu¬ 
pil’s use of the dictionary through the use of teacher-made 
tests. 

In a like manner direct instruction should be given in us¬ 
ing other important reference materials. Time used for 
such instruction will be time profitably used. Horn has in¬ 
dicated that: 

Standard general references, such as dictionaries, general and 
special encyclopedias, yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, and govern¬ 
ment bulletins, are the backbone of the reference equipment in 
the schools. . . . There are, moreover, dictionaries, encyclo¬ 
pedias, school atlases, and bulletins that are expressly made for 
elementary school students. The training received in the use 
of the best of these simpler general references is readily trans¬ 
ferred, as a student matures, to the use of larger and more ade¬ 
quate books.^ 

The child must develop the habit of recourse to and the ef¬ 
fective use of reference materials if he is to use his reading 
effectively to aid him in solving his problems. The success¬ 
ful student is frequently distinguished from the unsuccess¬ 
ful one by his skill in the use of reference materials. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPREHENSION 

ABILITIES 

Importance of the Comprehension Abilities 

Some of the important study skills have been discussed in 
the previous chapter. While these skills are useful in and 
of themselves, they will not enable the child to read success¬ 
fully the curriculum of the upper grades because they do not 
include the fundamental reading abilities. They are pri¬ 
marily helpful because they enable the child to locate ma¬ 
terial other than that found in the running content of the 
usual book. Even with effective abilities in locating ma¬ 
terial, in' knowing the mechanics of operation of basic ref¬ 
erence material, and in knowing how to read pictorial and 
tabular material, the child may be ill-equipped to do the day- 
by-day reading required of him or to grow in reading ability. 

The comprehension abilities comprise the most important 
group of reading abilities to be developed. In fact, this 
group is the one to which all others must be subservient to 
some degree. It is of little avail to have a high degree of 
capacity in locating material on a given subject unless the 
reader can read the material after it has been located. Ob¬ 
viously a certain amount of comprehension ability is required 
to locate material. The reader must be able to comprehend 
the material well enough to know that it deals with the topic 
with which he is concerned. But he locates material so that 
te may comprehend it. He usually reads pictorial material 
so that he may better understand the topic about which he is 
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reading. He learns how to use basic reference material so 
that he may apply the comprehension abilities to reading 
that material. 

There is a distinct need for improving the ability to com¬ 
prehend a wide variety of materials for a great number of 
purposes. If an analysis ^vere made of the purposes for which 
people read, and if the types of reading abilities employed in 
meeting those purposes were listed,^* ^ it would be found that 
certain abilities, in varying combinations, were used to meet 
certain reading purposes and that other combinations of 
abilities were used to meet other reading purposes. If the 
purpose of the reader, for example, Avas to form an opinion, 
he Avould be likely to use the following types of reading: 
skimming to get the general impression, reading to draw in¬ 
ferences, and reading to predict outcomes. Or, again, if the 
purpose of the reader Avas to evaluate material, his types of 
reading might be: skimming material for the general im¬ 
pression, reading for appreciation, and reading to note de¬ 
tails of organization, quality, interest value, and factual con¬ 
tent for the purpose of draAving inferences. Finally, if his 
purpose was to read for enjoyment, his sole type of reading 
might be for the purpose of obtaining the general signifi¬ 
cance. It would be found upon a more complete analysis 
that certain abilities appeared Avith a high degree of fre¬ 
quency in meeting all of the purposes just mentioned. 

From the first reading lesson the emphasis of instruction 
has been upon deriving meaning from the printed page. 
The word-recognition techniques, for example, have been 
considered as helpful tools in recognizing words for the pur 
pose of being able to arrive at their meaning; and in the 
development of the techniques, contextual reading has al¬ 
ways been considered to be of greatest importance. At first, 
of course, the comprehension was of short simple sentences. 


1 Bond. Guy L., and Eva Bond. Developmental Reading, The Macmillan 

Company. New York, 1941. pp. 35 - 39 * ^ ^ . H„,^,hton 

2 McKee, Paul. Reading and Literature m the Elementary School, Houghton 

Mifflin Company. New York, 1934. pP- 4 ^ 55 * 
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Even in reading these short sentences, the child was led to 
see the relationships between the words and tliercby to un¬ 
derstand the thought; and he was expected to see the relation¬ 
ships between the sentences so that he could follow the 
action. Later the child was taught to give different weight¬ 
ings to the words, the thought units, and the sentences within 
a passage so that he might be able to arrive at a logical mean¬ 
ing. Here were the beginnings of the more diflicult types of 
comprehension. 

Ability to comprehend is made up of the ability to recog¬ 
nize the words, to group them into thought units, and to give 
the proper emphasis to the thought units so that the sen¬ 
tences may be understood. Moreover, it is the ability to 
ascertain the relationships between the sentences in order 


that their meanings may be generalized into the meaning of 
the paragraph. Even the relationships bettv’een the para¬ 
graphs is understood so that the reader is able to arrive at 
the meaning of the total passage. While the recognition of 
the meaning of the words is basic to comprehension, it is not 
sufficient. There are many ways of dealing with these word 
meanings in order that the purposes for reading may be met. 
The methods which a reader uses to deal with word meanings 
in reading printed materials comprise his comprehension 
abilities. The more important comprehension abilities are 
discussed on the following pages: 

Skimming. Skimming is a rapid sort of reading in which 
the reader attempts to find out only what the passage is about, 
or in which he undertakes to locate a specific item of informa¬ 
tion. Skimming does not demand a careful weighing of the 
elements within the passage, but gives simply a rapid inspec¬ 
tion of those elements. Skimming is the most rapid sort of 
reading, and it is due to its rapidity that skimming o-ains 
much of Its usefulness. It is somewhat questionable whether 
It is better to include skimming as a comprehension ability 
or as part of the hierarchy of locating material, for skimming 
IS usually, employed in locating material for more careful 
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reading. Inasmuch as skimming has other uses, it is probably 
better classified as a very rapid comprehension ability. 

The reader may skim for the purpose of getting a general 
impression about a topic. Or he may skim in order to find 
out what is dealt with in some particular material that he 
has no intention of reading with more exactness. He may 
simply read to find out what is usually discussed under a 
given heading. He is not at such a time locating material to 
be read more carefully, but is achieving his purpose by means 
of skimming. The children, in one class, for example, might 
be interested in the topic of pioneer life, with which topic 
they are to deal for a month or so; they wish to isolate sub- 
topics in order to plan group work that is important and 
relevant to the topic. They might skim through much ma¬ 
terial to find suitable segments of the larger topic, skimming 
a great deal of material would help them list subtopics of 
greater breadth more rapidly than if skimming were not 
used. In the above illustration there might be as a con¬ 
comitant another useful outcome of employing the ability to 
skim, namely, that of locating material containing worth¬ 
while discussions of the topic they were studying. Then, the 
children would know where material could be found that was 
worth more careful reading. They might also determine in 
this period of preliminary skimming where some of the best 
discussions of the subtopics to be treated were located. 

Skimming is used to locate a statement that is known to be 
within a given passage. A child, with this purpose, would 
skim the passage until he located the statement. Then, he 
would note the factual detail in which he was interested. In 
this way he would achieve his purpose without having to re¬ 
sort to a careful and detailed reading of the entire passage. 
He might wish to know, for example, the exact date on which 
gold was discovered in California. He might recall, as a re¬ 
sult of previous reading, that the date was given in a certain 
story about Sutter’s Mill. Because he had forgotten the date, 
he might rapidly glance through the story until he.found it. 
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His skimming here might consist purely of looking for 
numbers. At another time the child might want to know 
how the discovery of gold at Sutter s Mill came about. Such 
a reading purpose would require a more careful type of skim' 
ming. As he went through the story, the child would esti¬ 
mate the place wherein the discovery was actually recorded, 
and as he approached that place he would read somewhat 
more carefully so that he would not miss what he was looking 
for. Skimming requires different degrees of care, depending 
upon the type of information to be located. Children fre¬ 
quently apply skimming for the purpose of verifying a state¬ 
ment which they have made. 

At another time a child might need to locate a given fact, 
but he would not know the exact discussion within which it 
was located. In such a case he probably would have to skim 
several discussions in which it was reasonable to assume the 
fact might be treated before he found the one in which it 
actually was treated. In this sort of procedure the child must 
know enough about the subject to estimate with a fair degree 
of accuracy the sort of presentation in which the fact would 
likely be treated. The child, for instance, might wish to 
know whether Buffalo Bill had ever been a pony express 
rider. The child would normally assume in order to ascer¬ 
tain this fact that he would have to read material about Buf¬ 
falo Bill. If he knew something about the westward move¬ 
ment, he might be able to estimate the part of Buffalo Bill’s 
life that would be most fruitful for the search of that fact. 
He might conclude that if Buffalo Bill had at any time been a 
pony express rider, it would have been in his early life. The 
child would therefore skim through enough presentations of 
Buffalo Bill’s early life to locate the bit of information that 
he wanted. 

It can be seen from the above illustrations, which are by 
no means all-inclusive, that skimming is a highly useful abil¬ 
ity and therefore one that should be developed. Much of 
the ability to skim will be gained through the program of 
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reading upon topical units, wherein there are many oppor¬ 
tunities to skim. The teacher should show the children how 
to go about finding information quickly and how to quickly 
appraise its relevancy. It may be necessary, too, from time 
to time to give specific drill upon skimming. At the start, 
exercises may be prepared which require the child to select 
an important fact within a single paragraph. The child, in 
doing such exercises, quickly locates and reads the sentence 
that gives the bit of information desired. Speed may be in¬ 
creased by having small groups of children of about equal 
reading ability compete with each other to see who can find 
the fact most quickly. As time goes on, the size of the selec¬ 
tion may be lengthened and the item of information to be lo¬ 
cated may be more obscure. The greater part of growth in 


skimming ability, however, should result from the reading 
of the child while he is actively engaging in locating material 
on a given topic, in locating important subtopics from those 
materials, and in employing skimming to find specific items 
to verify facts and to clarify discussions. The topical-unit 
reading program gives the child experience in reading many 
kinds of materials for all of these purposes. 

Reading to Get the General Significance, Reading to get 
the general significance enables the reader to form a single 
impression about the general point of view or the main sense 
of the selection. This is a rapid sort of reading. Reading to 
note the general significance of the passage is the reading 
ability usually employed by adults in their leisure or recrea- 
tional reading.' It is an easygoing sort of reading in which 
the reader’s purpose is simply to get an impression of the 
material read. After reading a story about pioneer life a 
child might say, “The life of the pioneers was one of many 
hardships,” which in truth was the principal import of the 
story. If the child were asked to tell upon what facts he 
based his generalized statement, he might say, “This story 


1 Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Reading, rev. ed.. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935* P* 47' 
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tells of the hardships of the life of the pioneers. If he was 
pressed further for more specific details, he might well be un¬ 
able to give them, or at best be able to give only a few of them. 
He might open the book in an attempt to locate specific de¬ 
tails that caused him to gain the idea that pioneer life was 
full of hardships. 

Much of the time it is neither necessary nor wise for the 
reader to remember the details upon which impressions are 
based. He frequently reads solely to get the chief sense of 
the article or passage. In fact, the person who becomes un¬ 
duly concerned with details may miss entirely the feeling 
that the author is trying to portray. 

Most reading of newspapers is for the purpose of getting 
a general impression of the happenings therein recorded. In 
reading the society page, for example, the reader usually 
skims until he comes to an item of interest to him. Then he 
reads that item somewhat more carefully to get a general 
idea of its contents. Other newspaper reading, of course, is 
done for the purpose of getting details, or to verify an im¬ 
pression of a happening, or to attempt to foretell what is go¬ 
ing to happen next. But much newspaper reading is for the 
sole purpose of getting an idea of the main import of the 
discussions of what has happened or is happening. 

There are many opportunities within the classwork for 
developing this ability. In the recreational-reading program, 
the teacher, wishing to develop this ability, could have each 
child keep a list of stories and other materials he has read, 
each annotated by a single statement. From time to time the 
teacher might suggest that a child give other children an idea, 
in a short summary, of why he wishes to recommend a story 
to them. Dramatizations of stories give excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for developing this impressionistic sort of reading. 
When discussing the characters within the story, the children 
may give their general impression of them. Inducing the 
children to write suitable headlines for the news items pro¬ 
vides other opportunities for building the ability to get the 
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main idea of an item. A news summary for a class radio pro¬ 
gram gives experience in reading to get the general sig¬ 
nificance. 

The materials used for developing the ability to read for 
the general significance of a passage should be relatively easy 
and of a type that is easily summarized. They should not 
contain too many factual or detailed statements. From the 
first days of reading the teacher has been accustomed to ask, 
“What is this story about?” or “What is this passage about?” 
Thus, she gives the child experience in formulating a state¬ 
ment of his general impression of what he has read. It is 
often expedient to prepare the children for this purpose by 
saying, “This story is to be read just for fun to see what 
happens.” 

As the child progresses through the grades of the elemen¬ 
tary school, ability to read to get the general significance is re¬ 
fined to include the reading of more difficult passages, from 
which clear impressions are expected. 

Reading to Form a Sensory Impression. Reading to form 
a sensory impression is an appreciative type of reading. The 
individual reads to visualize and to enjoy the word pictures 
which the author has painted; he reads to smell the odors 
that are described; he reads to feel temperatures or textures; 
he reads to hear the sounds described; and reads to taste foods. 

In the following selection from The Pied Piper of Hame- 
liny Browning wrote in such a manner that his readers might 
see the sights, hear the sounds, taste the foods, smell the 
odors, and feel the textures, as they read the story of the 
poem. A seventh- of eighth-grade child should enjoy this 
poem and be able to form sensory impressions as he reads. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 

hy Robert Browning 

Once more he slept into the street 
And to his lips again 
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Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

And after him the children pressed; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“He never can cross that mighty topi 
“He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

“And we shall see our children stop!” 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed. 
And when all were in to the very last. 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all? Nol One was lame. 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say,— 

“It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 

“I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
“Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

“Which the Piper also promised me. 

“For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

“Joining the town and just at hand, 

“Where the waters gushed and fruit-trees grew 
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“And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

“And everything was strange and new; 

“The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

“And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

“And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

“And horses were born with eagle’s wings: 

“And just as I became assured 

“My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

“The music stopped and I stood still, 

“And found myself outside the hill, 

“Left alone against my will, 

“To go now limping as before, 

“And never hear of that country morel” 

Materials that are written to be read to young children, or 
for children to read, have many appeals to the senses. Inter¬ 
ested as they are in the world about them, young children 
especially enjoy reading materials that tell them about sights, 
sounds, feeling, tastes, and smells. 

Children of about three years of age enjoy hearing again 
and again materials such as the following, because the mate¬ 
rials appeal to their senses of sight and sound: 

Hello, big Turkeyl 
Big proud turkey 
Struts about; 

Spreads his big 
Tail feathers out. 

“Gobble, gobblel” says the turkey.^ 

Children of primary-grade years like to “see” the big brown 
cow and to “feel” her breath as they read the following: 

“Moo-ol” A big brown creature stood rolling her eyes at them. 
Her big head came down, and her warm breath came out like 

a wind on the little ducks.® 

iLenski, Lois, Animals for Me, Oxford University Press, 1941. New York. 
16th printed page. 

2 Sewell, Helen, Blue Barns, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1953* 
7th printed page. 
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Literary materials are not the only ones which appeal to 
the senses. Many materials of the content fields also appeal 
to the senses. While the child learns science, he "feels” the 
wind, "sees” the moon and the stars in the sky, and "hears” 
the roar of the ravaging river at flood time. 

When a child reads such a book as Little Eagle, he should 
read it appreciating the sights, sounds, feelings, smells, and 
tastes that are depicted by the author, some of which the fol¬ 
lowing excerpts illustrate: 

Little Eagle was tall for his fourteen years. His skin was as 
coppery-red as the cliffs of Arizona’s Canyon de Chelly, where he 
lived. His cheekbones were high and flat, his body lean and 
whip-strong. His long hair was looped into a knot at the back 
of his head and kept out of his eyes by a band of bright silk. 

The boy sniffed at the boiling meat, and a grin lighted his 
face. M-m-m-m-ml but that smelled good! The twins smelled 
it, too, for they began to squirm on the baby-boards where they 
had been tied securely all night long. Soon they set up a loud 
howl for their breakfast.^ 

By reading such a selection to them and, as she reads, point¬ 
ing out the sensory appeals that are made, the teacher can 
help the child realize the pleasure he may get as he reads. 

Reading to Predict Outcomes. In reading to predict out¬ 
comes, the elements within a pasage must be seen in relation 
in order that the most likely result can be estimated. This 
type of reading requires the ability to see the relationships 
between the items and to foretell the possible outcomes. 
When, for example, the reader reads the story. The Lady or 
the Tiger, he is forced by the author to make his own choice 
as to the most likely outcome. Frequently, as an individual 
reads fictional material, he asks himself, "What is going to 
happen next?” Magazines make great use of the fact that 
people read in this fashion, and by printing stories in install- 

Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

93 * p* Q* 
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merits they encourage the reader to get subsequent issues. 
Much of the interest of a child in the plot of a story is de¬ 
rived from his ability to make estimates of what might hap- 

to see what did happen. 
In reading current events this type of reading is frequently 
employed, because the ultimate outcome is in the future and 
the reader must therefore make his estimate. In studying 
current trends of most sorts the pupil is required to make pre¬ 
dictions from his reading. The accuracy of his predictions 
depends in some measure upon his ability to read to appraise 
and to estimate the trends. In reading arithmetic problems 
the effective reader makes an estimate of the correct answer. 
This is a specialized type of reading to predict outcomes. 
The child’s life is full of situations in which he reads to make 
estimates of the consequences of given situations. 

In a democracy where people have a voice in the opera¬ 
tion of their government, reading to predict outcomes needs 
especially to be developed. The adult reads of happenings 
in the newspaper; he makes an appraisal of what will happen 
if one course of action is followed and what will happen if 
an alternative course is followed—how it is likely to affect his 
life and the lives of his family and of his friends. Then he 
“wires” his senator. The degree of wisdom found within his 
“wire” depends in no small measure upon his accuracy in 
predicting the outcomes of the different courses. 

The development of reading to predict outcomes was be¬ 
gun in the prereading period when the teacher, after reading 
half way through a story, asked the children, “And what do 
you suppose is going to happen to the little g^ay rabbit? 
This question, in somewhat more difficult form as the child 
progresses, will continue to be asked throughout the elemen¬ 
tary school. 

More direct experience may be given by selecting or pre¬ 
paring paragraphs that contain some related happenings from 
which the child may choose the one that tells the most likely 


pen and then to continue reading 
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consequence. Standardized tests that measure this ability use 
this type of exercise.^ 

Debates on social problems develop the ability to read for 
the purpose of estimating what will happen under various 
alternative conditions. It can be seen that reading to predict 
outcomes is a specialized way of thinking about reading ma¬ 
terial; so also are many types of reading comprehension. The 
best way of getting children to think in this fashion about a 
sequence of facts is to place them in reading situations that 
demand this sort of thinking. Any situation that requires an 
estimation beyond the data presented gives experience in this 
type of comprehending. 

Reading to Organize. Reading to organize is the compre¬ 
hension ability in which the reader assembles the ideas or 
happenings in a logical arrangement. The organization may 
be of several sorts, depending upon the material being organ¬ 
ized, It may be organized from the standpoint of the se¬ 
quence of happenings~di chronology. The child who wishes 
to tell the story, “The Three Bears,*’ to the class, has experi¬ 
ence in reading to organize since he must notice the events 
in the order of their occurrence. In telling the story he fol¬ 
lows the chronological organization. He first has Goldilocks 
taste the various porridges in order, and has her eat the last 
one; he has her sit in the three chairs in order, and has her 
break the last one; he has her go upstairs, and has her sleep 
in the last bed. Then he remembers that the three bears 
came home and that each inspected his porridge, chair, and 
bed in order. Next the child has Goldilocks awaken and run 
home. The child does not reverse the order in telling the 
story. In the higher grades he might use the same chronologi- 
cal arrangement in telling a story, although the time sequence 

of events might not be as clearly defined for him as is true in 
‘The Three Bears.” 


^ Gales, Arthur 1 ., Gates Silent Reading Manual of Dirertinn* t u 
C ollege, Columbia University. New York, 1935. Type B. Teachers 
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The items within the material may be organized according 
to importance. For example, the children of a class might 
want to organize the background of material read in such a 
way as to ascertain the areas which they were going to study 
further. They might want to list these areas purely in order 
of importance for an understanding of the larger topic, be¬ 
cause they were well aware that they could not deal with all 
aspects but only with the more important ones. 

The material might be organized within subtopics. For 
example, the children in the above class might want to know 
what phases of each topic they wished to include. This or¬ 
ganization would enable them to see the total subject. 

In the intermediate grades the child learns to outline in the 
more formal sense. Of course, before this time he has organ¬ 
ized material for discussion, for storytelling, and for other 
purposes. He has organized, from his reading, little topical 
papers to be read. However, outlining per se is a part of the 
curriculum of the intermediate grades. Reading to organize 
is frequently more than merely outlining. When the child 
sets down under major topics the subtopics in the order given 
in the passage, he may be said to be outlining that passage. 
But when he rearranges the topics and subtopics of a passage 
in their order of importance to him, or when he changes the 
author’s organization in any way, he is doing more than mere 
outlining. He is organizing the material to fit his purpose 
rather than to follow the author s purpose. The ability to 
organize grows out of the need to assemble material read to 
meet a real purpose. The child, for example, who wishes to 
understand occupations or customs of people in foreign lands 
might organize his material in various fashions and collect it 
from many sources. In his organization he is primarily con¬ 
cerned about the occupations and customs and only secondar¬ 
ily about the countries. On the other hand, in order to un¬ 
derstand a foreign land in comparison with other foreign 
lands the child is primarily interested in each of the foreign 
lands, and only secondarily in their occupations and customs. 
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He might read the same material on the two occasions, yet 
his organization, because of his different purposes, would be 
different. The teacher may help the child formulate the or¬ 
ganization of the material that is best suited to meet his read¬ 


ing purpose. 

Even a third-grade pupil can organize material that he has 
obtained from several references into a systematic whole. The 
practice of having children give to the class reports derived 
from several sources provides experience in this difficult form 
of organization. Outlining the passages and studying the 
author's organization gives the child the understanding of the 
use of material thus organized. Under such circumstances 
the child will find it expedient to read through to get the 
general significance of a passage, noting any headings or sub¬ 
headings that the author has in the material that will later 
prove useful to him as he outlines it. Needless to say, the 
child does not have to write an outline in order to prove that 
he has the material organized, but outlining does give ex¬ 
perience in following the author’s logical sequence. In se¬ 
lecting material to be organized, the teacher should be sure 
that the text has been organized in a sequential way. The 
child should be encouraged to include in his outlines the 
main thoughts of the passage, arranged in logical sequence, 

but expressed in his own words. He should, of course, omit 
unnecessary facts and minutiae. 


The sequence in developing ability to organize mi<Tht be 
somewhat as follows: first, the child should read a selection 
and write short statements which enable him to tell the se 
quence of the ideas which the passage contains. After the 
child has had considerable experience in doing this tvoe of 
exercise and has demonstrated ability, he might try to arrange 
the statements under major and subordinate headings of K 
ou.hne. Next the child might read another rettefce and 

SeloTm^a^' .nite ^“t “ 

simple reorganitation of a selection to Let a L”tafdt 
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ferent purpose from the one the author had in mind when 
he wrote the selection. When the child has become adept at 
this type of reorganization of material, he should be encour¬ 
aged to read several references to get a general background 
within a field and to make a detailed and careful organiza¬ 
tion of a topic. This latter type of reading to organize, of 
course, should be recognized as a difficult task of reading 
comprehension. 

Reading to Follow Directions. Reading to follow direc¬ 
tions is a careful sort of reading in which the reader follows 
the step-by-step sequence in order to learn what the directions 
are and how to proceed with them. He must be able to un¬ 
derstand each step in the sequence and to keep the steps in 
the correct order. This type of reading ability is used in 
reading recipes in a cookbook, in reading directions for the 
assembling of an airplane or other toy, in reading a science 
experiment, or in reading the bulletin board to know the di¬ 
rections for the fire drill. Reading to follow directions is a 
type of reading that requires a great deal of accuracy and 
careful study. 

Frequently, in reading to follow directions the child reads 
a step, then does it; he reads the next step, then executes it; 
and so on until the task is completed. Such might be the 
case in the construction of a model airplane. At other times 
he may have to read the entire directions before he can start 
to follow them to completion; in this case he reads to remem¬ 
ber each item and the order of following them. Such would 
be the case of the fire drill. Of the two types of directions 
just mentioned, the latter is usually the more difficult. At 
another time, the child may have to read a description of how 
something is made in order to write his own step-by-step se¬ 
quence in making it. Reading to formulate a sequence of 
directions is still more difficult, but even this is within the 
capabilities of children in the intermediate grades. For ex¬ 
ample, a child might read two or three references about how 
candles are made, and from this reading he might formulate 
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a step-by-step description of how to mold candles. Training 
in ability to follow directions is usually best given when chil¬ 
dren carry forward an activity. As such activities are carried 
to completion, the child Avho gets into difficulty because he 
did not understand the directions can at that time reread 
them in order to set himself straight. In this way, under the 
guidance of the teacher, the child can be expected to develop 
the ability to follow printed directions in his construction 
activities. 


The activities found in workbooks are frequently iielpful 
in developing the ability to follow directions. In these in¬ 
structional materials the child is asked to color accordino- to 
specified directions, or is told how to make certain things with 
paper, scissors, and paste. All such activities aid materially 
in developing the ability to follow directions. 

The teacher will find the performing of experiments in 
science unusually useful in giving experience in following di¬ 
rections, She will so find the following of printed or writ¬ 
ten directions in cooking, in sewing, and in industrial and 
fine arts. There is a wealth of opportunity in the elementary 
school to develop the ability to follow directions, and fortu¬ 


nately, too, any confusion is immediately apparent. When, 
for example, the girl reads and follows the directions of a 
pattern in sewing, it is immediately apparent to both her and 
the teacher whether her reading has been accurate. This 
kind of reading should be done at a relatively slow rate in 
order that the significant details and the sequential order of 
operation may be noted. The child should understand that 
he must read slowly, that he must understand each steo in 

sL’st.s r- -e 

Reading to Note Details. Reading to note detail. • 

factual type of reading comprehension in which the Ld ^ 
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portant details. This ability is the reading ability that is 
used, for example, in reading to list the type of products 
found in a given state, or in reading any other collection of 
factual data. Wherever possible, when reading to note the 
details is employed, the purpose for collecting those facts 
should be real to the child. In other words, the collection of 
facts should serve some purpose immediately useful to him. 

Although this is a much practiced ability, there are chil¬ 
dren who cannot hold themselves to the degree of accuracy 
and careful reading that is necessary for noting all of the 
significant details within a selection. It is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to give direct drill on this ability. One such drill might 
be to have the child read a selection, then lay it aside and see 
how many facts he remembers after one reading. He could 
again refer to the selection to find additional facts that he 
had failed to note or remember from his first reading. He 
might keep a record of the number of details that he missed 
in order to see whether he could improve his score. Multiple- 
choice exercises, in which the responses call for important de¬ 
tails which could be derived from a careful reading of a 
passage, can be developed, and these often prove helpful 
and interesting to the child. 

But if the child has a reason that is intrinsically worth 
while to him for noting factual detail, reading to note details 
is apt to be more careful and accurate, and consequently to 
result in growth in this ability. For example, a boy who has 
recently become a boy scout might read the Scout Manual in 
order to ascertain the details of the scout uniform and of cer¬ 
tain other equipment that he would like to own. With a 
reading purpose that is so intrinsically important to him, he 
would be likely to note the details carefully as he read, 
thereby getting exceptionally good experience in this type 
of reading comprehension. 

Reading to Generalize. Reading to generalize is a type of 
comprehension in which the important elements within a 
passage are related one to the other so that they can be com- 
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bined into a principle, inference, or generalization. It in¬ 
cludes the ability to see the connections among germane 
facts and to formulate tentative or final generalizations. The 
reasonableness of the generalization should be checked by re¬ 
lating it to backgrounds of knowledge that have been gained 
through firsthand experience and previous reading. Such a 
generalization might, for example, be that the reason that 
certain foods cost more in the winter than the summer is that 
they must be shipped from great distances. ^Vrightstone 
says: 

Children should be able to find, to select, and to reject evi¬ 
dence; to draw conclusions or give judgments, and to test their 
conclusions. The school should help the pupil to realize the 
need of testing his own thinking and should give him practice in 
the art.^ 

One child in a third-grade class, in answer to the question, 
“Why is Yellowstone Park called Yellowstone?” generalized 
from reading the map in his book that it is called “Yellow¬ 
stone” because it is shown in yellow on the map. This child 
had generalized, albeit he had generalized upon insufficient 
data. Mark Twain recognized the possibility of such a faulty 
generalization when he had Huckleberry Finn think that he 
was in Illinois because the land was still green and his map 
showed that Indiana was pink. Children naturally attempt to 
generalize in their reading. They must be taught, however, 
to withhold judgment until sufficient evidence has been col¬ 
lected to warrant a generalization. They must be taught, 

too, that they must test the reasonableness of their generaliza¬ 
tions. 

The teacher should encourage the children to formulate 
generalizations. Discussions of the merit and possible weak¬ 
nesses of the generalization help the children establish this 
difficult reading-comprehension ability. When the teacher 
finds that a generalization has been made too quickly, she can 

^ Wrightstone, W. J., Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938, p. 124. 
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encourage the children to read additional material that will 
enable them to clarify their generalization. In the illustra¬ 
tion given above of the faulty generalization about Yellow¬ 
stone Park, the teacher might have had the child locate his 
own state on the map and find to his surprise that his state was 
colored yellow. The teacher should be careful not to dis¬ 
courage the child from generalizing. She should encourage 
him to suspend his judgment and to verify his conclusion, 

Reading Critically, Reading critically is a type of compre¬ 
hension in which the reader appraises the worthwhileness, 
the relevancy, or the accuracy of one or more passages. Dur¬ 
ing the primary-grade years, children have had experience in 
appraising the worthwhileness of stories. They have esti¬ 
mated whether the story would make a good play; whether it 
would be suitable to read before a group; whether it, in 
comparison with another, was the more pertinent to a spe¬ 
cific discussion: and whether a given selection of material 
would be helpful in the study of a topic. 

An example of another sort of critical appraisal took place 
in a class of second-grade pupils who were working on a story 
to be dramatized. The pupils read the story carefully and 
found it somewhat long. They decided that they should 
omit part of the story, so they reread it carefully to decide 
what part they could best omit. Later, as they discussed the 
outcome of their critical appraisal, two of the children held 
different points of view. One defended his desire to omit a 
certain section of the story because it did not really con¬ 
tribute to the total unfolding of the story and its omission 
would not detract from the theme. In fact, he thought the 
story would have moved a little faster if the author had left 
this part out in the first place. The other child, while agTCC“ 
ing with the first, desired to omit the end of the story and to 
change it because he felt that the author's ending was not in 
accord with fact. Both of these children had done critical 
reading. Their purpose for reading had led them to do ef¬ 
fective critical reading. The second child’s criticism was ac- 
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tually somewhat erroneous because his background of under¬ 
standing was not rich enough to enable him to see the au¬ 
thor’s implications. Nevertheless for him the story did not 
end right. As a result of the group discussion, the second 
child conceded that the story could have ended in the fashion 
in which it did, and so the suggestions of the first child were 
followed. 

In the upper grades of the elementary school it is neces¬ 
sary to expand the critical analysis of the material read. 
Witty and Kopel, in discussing newspaper reading interests 
of boys and girls, recognize the need to teach children to read 
critically, when they say: 

In the papers children scan sensational accounts of crime and 
sex, the espousal of questionable ideals, and distorted presenta¬ 
tions of economic and political events. This condition should 
be fully recognized by the school, which should endeavor to help 
children to become critical, fact-seeking and truth-seeking in 
their newspaper reading. Children should be encouraged to 
identify contradictions and inconsistencies of editors and re¬ 
porters who interpret and color rather than report news.’^ 

The children should judge the material as to the adequacy 
of treatment, the appropriateness of its content, and its ac¬ 
curacy and freedom from prejudice. In the study of a topic, 
for example, the children can be readily shown that some 
material treats the topic more fully and more adequately 
than does other material. They can be shown that the mere 
length of a treatment does not necessarily indicate the ade¬ 
quacy of that treatment. They can also be shown that ex¬ 
traneous content is often included in the discussion that con¬ 
tributes little or nothing to it; sometimes the extraneous con¬ 
tent actually biases the presentation. This latter fact is dis¬ 
cussed by Wesley as follows: 

The good reader soon senses the purpose of the author and the 
nature of the passages. Even when the author has established a 

^ Witty, Paul, and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Gmn 
and Company, Boston, 1939, pp. 29-30. 
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particular pattern, he will sometimes depart from it and inject 
personal attitudes or prejudices. The alert reader will be pre¬ 
pared to recognize these variations. In fact, he can learn to 

detect the author s bias as well as sense his general pattern of 
thought.^ 

The children can be shown that in some controversial is¬ 
sues different authors have arrived at different conclusions. 
Perhaps they may even be able to see why it is that the au¬ 
thors have arrived at different conclusions. Certainly, when 
they read material wherein there is apparent prejudice in 
point of view, the children can be led to see the prejudice and 
to account for it. Wesley, in discussing this, has pointed out 
that 

The careful reader soon senses that he is often getting a mix¬ 
ture of facts and opinions. He soon learns to detect the qualita¬ 
tive objectives and the emotionally charged words and to sense 
when the author is stating opinions and when he is sticking to 
facts. Oral discussions of this problem will help the student in 
making this distinction.^ 

In reading of Switzerland the child may find the statement 
that the scenery of Switzerland is the most beautiful in the 
world. He may, the next week, read a passage saying that 
the scenery of Alaska is the most beautiful in the world. 
Since these two statements are incompatible, he would be 
forced to reconcile them in some way. Opposition in point 
of view comes up again and again in reading the material of 
the upper grades. When differences in points of view are 
found, the teacher has an excellent opportunity to teach the 
children to appraise materials critically. In the above illus¬ 
tration, for example, the teacher could show the children 
that each author was simply indicating that to him the 
scenery of which he was speaking was the most beautiful, 
while, of course, the child himself knows that Iowa to him, 

1 Wesley, Edgar B,, Teaching the Social Studies, 2d cd., D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942, p. 290. 

^Ibid., pp. 289-290. 
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if he lives there, has the most beautiful scenery in the world! 
And the same might be said of any other state or country. 

The critical analysis of material obviously depends upon 
the background of the person doing the criticizing. We 
enter the reading of material with certain backgrounds and 
certain prejudices, which in themselves influence critical 
reading. The broader and richer the background, the freer 
from prejudice will be the reader, and the more adequate 
will be his critical judgment. In order to enable the chil¬ 
dren to read critically, the teacher should be concerned with 
building backgrounds and with eliminating prejudices. 
There is more to the development of critical reading than 
having the background necessary to do that critical reading. 
The child must be taught continuously to appraise the state¬ 
ments in light of his understandings and his understandings 
in the light of the statements. It should be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the child should understand the need for reading 
with a certain amount of tolerance, because he is apt to be 
critical if he possesses an insufficient background. 

Power of Comprehension. By power of comprehension is 
meant the child’s ability to read and understand a passage of 
given difficulty. For example, a child with third-grade power 
of comprehension is able to read with understanding the 
usual third-grade book. The child with sixth-grade power of 
comprehension is able to understand a paragraph as difficult 
as the average sixth-grade pupil can. A child’s power of com¬ 
prehension is to be thought of as the level of the most dif¬ 
ficult passage from which he can consistently obtain the 
meaning. The level of difficulty that a child can understand 
is determined by his ability to recognize the words within the 
passage, to understand their meaning, to see the relationships 
between those words, to understand the concepts that are 
within the passage, and to see the complex relationships be¬ 
tween these concepts. The child with a high level of compre¬ 
hension is able to understand passages that require a rela¬ 
tively wide background of experience, word meanings and 
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understandings, and the ability to see complex relationships. 
The child with a low power of comprehension, on the other 
hand, is able to understand only those passages demanding 
fewer and more common rvord meanings, concepts and un¬ 
derstandings, and containing only the more obvious relation¬ 
ships. This reading ability is highly related to intelligence. 
While the teacher can do much through clarifying the mean¬ 
ings, building vocabulary, and encouraging the child to at¬ 
tempt to see relationships, she can aid the child only within 
limits in the development of this ability. The child with 
low mentality will find the reading of abstract material dib 
ficult, and often impossible. The child with high intelli¬ 
gence, while potentially able to have a high level of compre¬ 
hension, may not have achieved that level. In such cases, the 
teacher studies the child’s problem to find out whether it is 
lack of vocabulary, lack of background, or lack of knowing 
how to interrelate the concepts, that is causing the difficulty. 
Then, according to the findings, she may prescribe procedures 

that will be helpful. 


Gradual Development of Comprehension Abilities 

The various types ot ability in comprehension develop as 
the child has day-by-day experience in their use. It is not a 
matter of teaching one type of ability and then getting on to 
the next, but of developing them side by side. Just as m the 
case of word-recognition techniques, it is versatility of attack 
that is desired. The child should have a degree of proficiency 
in each of these abilities: moreover, he should be able to ad¬ 
just the ability or abilities used to meet the purpose for which 
he is reading. For example, when a child reads a storybook 
for recreation, it would be not only a waste of ‘‘tn^ bu 
would also spoil the recreatory aspects of the story to ^mp J 
a detailed or highly organized reading ability in that read, g 
On the other hand, if he is reading a passage for he purpos^ 
of finding out how to construct something, naerely g g 
general impression of what the passage was about would no 
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enable him to meet his purpose. He must have the abilities 
at his command and use them when they are applicable. 

It is important to emphasize again the fact that from the 
first lesson in reading the child has been developing various 
comprehension abilities. Reading to meet the requirements 
of the first grade employs many, if not all, of these abilities, 
although their differentiation is not so clearly defined. The 
child has, however, had opportunity even in the first grade to 
adjust his reading to the problem at hand. For example, he 
has read directions from the bulletin board about the day s 
activities. He has had other experiences in reading to follow 
directions. He has read “Things to Do“ in his workbook. 
He has employed skimming in the first grade to locate a fact 
or to prove a point in discussion, or to find a story to read to 
the class. He has read many stories to get the general signifi¬ 
cance or purport. He has read to organize in helping his 
committee prepare its report. He has read critically, as when 
he asked about an experience chart that was being prepared, 
“Does this really tell what we did?” He has read critically in 
science, as when he looked up from his book and said, “This 
sounds the way winter really is.” The materials of the first 
grade are filled with opportunities for gaining sensory 
impressions of what is read. What first-grade child has not 
heard the little goat go tripping across the bridge in the story 
of “Billy Goat Gruff”? Or has not seen the vision of the wolf 
in grandmother’s bed in the story of “Little Red Riding- 
hood”? So it is with the other comprehension abilities. 
Growth in these is developmental. Differentiation begins at 
the first lesson and becomes more and more specific as the 
child progresses through the primary grades into the upper 
grades of the elementary school, high school, and college. 

A given child can vary considerably in his degree of adept¬ 
ness in these various comprehension abilities. John, who is 
a boy of better than average ability, is a careful and accurate 
reader. His profile. Fig. 2 , shows that he is high in those 
comprehension abilities which demand precise reading. He 
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is, however, retarded in those abilities which require a rapid 
sort of reading from which the general import of the passage 
is to be gained. It can be seen that he varies in the compre¬ 
hension abilities pictured by as much as two years and three 
months. In the general types of reading—reading to get the 
general significance and reading to predict outcomes—he is 
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Grade. 

V 
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10 
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April 7. 1933 Hearine 
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Vision. 

nonnal 
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W 

Test Used 

Stani'ord-Binet 


_ Date_ 

Sept. 20. 1943 


Profile of Standardized Reading Tests 



a fourth-grade reader, or one year behind the average of his 
class. In reading to note exact details he is almost half way 
through the sixth grade in his ability, or, as a matter of fact, 
a year and three months ahead of his class average. John’s 
profile is not an unusual one. Children frequently vary even 
more than did John in their growth in the various compre¬ 
hension abilities. The patterns for any given child, of course, 
might be quite different, but variation is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The teacher should make sure that the reading program is 
well-rounded, and therefore she should give the child prac¬ 
tice in all of the comprehension abilities. Moreover, she 
should appraise the reading abilities of the children and de- 
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termine which children need more experience in each type 
of reading ability. John, for example, should be given more 
practice in reading to get the general significance and in 
reading to predict outcomes. Then the teacher should so 
form the reading situations that the children who need fur¬ 
ther development in a given reading ability are led to read 
for purposes that demand the use of that ability. The 
teacher’s task in the upper grades of the elementary school is 
to set up purposes for reading which are not only real and 
acceptable to the child, but which demand the use of the 
comprehension abilities in which the child needs experience. 
Moreover, she should show the child how to go about reading 
to meet that purpose. 

It is neither possible nor expedient to attempt to have all 
of the experience in developing these abilities take place in 
the basal reading program alone. In fact, reading for the 
purposes required in each of the various content subjects 
can best be done in the reading in that subject. For example, 
the way to learn how to read an arithmetic problem is by 
reading arithmetic problems. Since this is a part of the arith¬ 
metic activity, it is there that the child should be taught how 
to read problems. What better place could be found for 
learning how to read a map than in a geography class? 

Even a small amount of guidance on the part of the teacher 
can enable the recreational reading of the child to further 
his development in certain reading abilities in which he is 
deficient. John, who is inclined to read with meticulous 
care and to note the details very exactly, needs to have de¬ 
veloped the ability to read more rapidly to get the general 
significance of a passage when the purpose demands such 
reading. His teacher could suggest to him that he read a 
certain book that contains little detailed or factual informa¬ 
tion, saying, “Here is a book on the topic in which you were 
interested this morning. Read it as rapidly as you can be¬ 
cause while it has few facts in it that we did not discuss, it 
can give you a general idea of the country about which we 
were talking. You should not expect it to tell you the facts 
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about the country, but just the general feeling about it. I 

think you will find it easy to finish this story in about a half 
hour.” 

The problem of teaching reading comprehension is two¬ 
fold: (i) it consists of teaching the child how to go about us¬ 
ing various comprehension abilities; and (2) it gives him 
practice in the use of these abilities in various sorts of situa¬ 
tions so that he may learn how to become a versatile reader. 
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CHAPTER XI 


READING IN THE CONTENT SUBJECTS 


Differences in the Reading Requirements of the 

Content Subjects 

The various subjects of the elementary school place dif¬ 
ferent burdens upon the reading abilities of the children.^’ ® 
Each field, such as social studies, science, mathematics, and 
literature, makes demands upon the child’s reading which are 
not encountered in the other subjects. McCallister reports: 

Every subject provides varied opp>ortunities for applying read¬ 
ing to special types of study activities and to special purposes. 
Pupils are not always prepared for these reading activities by the 
training received in reading classes. These facts suggest the need 
for attention to reading in connection with the teaching of every 
content subject.* 


The materials of the school subjects read by a fifth-grade 
child, for example, demand many reading abilities. Even a 
cursory inspection of the materials of the various subjects 
shows that there is a large difference among them. The ma¬ 
terials are diEerent in difficulty, in compactness of ideas, in 


^Shores, J. H., “Reading and Study Skills as Related to Comprehension of 
Science and History in the Ninth Grade/" unpublished doctor’s thesis. Gradu¬ 
ate School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1940. 

2 Bond, Elden, **Tenth-Grade Abilities and Achievements/* Contributions 

to Education, No. 813, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
1940. 

® Goodykoontz, Bess, “The Place of Reading in the Curriculum/* The 
Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ul., 1937, Part I. 

* McCallister, James M., Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading, 
U. Appleton>Century Company, Inc., New York, 1936, p. 8. 
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continuity of presentation, in vocabulary used, and in many 
other respects. In discussing this point, McCallister says: 

Every subject possesses a specific vocabulary which the reader 
must be able to use and understand: each subject employs its own 
signs, symbols, maps, charts, graphs, tables, and other forms of 
thought representation; the reading activities of each subject are 
governed by purposes peculiar to it; and the techniques of 
teaching different subjects create needs for different forms and 
applications of reading.^ 

The child approaches the reading of the materials of each 
field with purposes specific to that field. The child, for in¬ 
stance, approaching a problem in arithmetic has an entirely 
different mind-set than the same child might have in reading 
a discussion of the historical importance of the River Nile. 

In addition to the different demands made upon the reader 
by the nature of the reading material, there are variations in 
demands made upon the reader by the nature of the subjects 
themselves and by the way in which they are taught. The 
teacher of arithmetic expects the child to read only a page or 
so every day. The child is not expected to do extensive read¬ 
ing in many arithmetic books. He is supposed to read care¬ 
fully and accurately, and he must give great attention to de¬ 
tail. In the field of social studies, on the other hand, the 
child reads many pages during any one day of school. He 
reads from many sources, and often he reads merely to get 
the gist of the material; at other times he reads an important 

section intently. 

To illustrate the startling variety of reading material to 
which a fifth-grade child must adjust himself, excerpts from 
the basal books used in the fifth grade of a midwestern city 

are presented herewith: 

Basal Reader, The first sample is from the basal reader. 


2 This election and the ones to follow were selected at random from the 
basal books used in a fifth-grade class in a midwestern city. 
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This book was read systematically from beginning to end dur¬ 
ing the year and the questions on each topic were answered. 

THE CHASE 

A bitter wind was blowing from the southwest. The snow 
clouds, which in the morning had looked like mere white specks 
on the horizon, were getting thicker and blacker. Ola skated as 
fast as he could, but the wind was against him. The sled, with 
the tub on it, was a heavy load to pull. He could not travel very 
rapidly. 

He had gone a little more than three miles when the snow 
began to fall. The snowflakes blew into his eyes and made it 
hard for him to see. As he rounded a bend of the river, he sud¬ 
denly heard a long, unearthly howl. Ola was very much fright¬ 
ened. He hardly dared to look around. When he finally looked 
back, he was terrified to see some distance away, near a clump of 
pines on the left shore, the long, thin figure of a wolf.^ 

Reading the basal reader constitutes the easiest reading 
that the fifth-grade children were expected to do. Various 
reading factors were controlled to some degree. Undue dif¬ 
ficulty in the material has been eliminated. The material is 
of a connected-content sort and the purposes for reading are 
usually rather general in nature. The material of the book 
can therefore be read rapidly and with some degree of secur¬ 
ity by a child of fifth-grade reading ability. 

Arithmetic Textbook. The second sample is from the 
arithmetic textbook. This book was gone through in a sys¬ 
tematic fashion: the children of the fifth grade read and 
solved the problems. The directions for each new arith¬ 
metical operation were studied with considerable care. 

PROBLEMS WITH FRACTIONS 

I- Mother bought 2i/^ yards of blue flannel and % yards of red 

flannel for a dress for me. How many yards of flannel did 

she buy? 

^ Gates, Arthur I., and Jean Ayer, Let*s Travel On, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1940, p. 238. 
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2. Bob bought 2^ lb. of butter for his mother on Tuesday and 
31/2 lb. on Saturday. How many pounds did he buy on both 
days? 

3. Last year Joan weighed 5614 lb. Now she weighs 60^ lb. 
How many pounds has she gained since last year? 

4. Ralph weighs 751^4 pounds; Homer weighs 86i/^ pounds. 
How much more or less do they both weigh than their father 
who weighs 161 pounds?^ 


Use 4 as the trial divisor. 

Divide; multiply; compare; subtract; compare; 
and bring down. 

Divide again: 4 in 28, 7 times. 

Multiply; compare; subtract; compare. 

Will the remainder contain the divisor another 
time? 

Why was the second quotient figure changed from 
7 to 8 as shown? 

Does the problem check as it is worked at the right? 


17 

36)648 

36 

288 

36 

18 

36)648 

36 

288 

288 


It can readily be seen that this reading task is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from that of reading the basal reading text. There is 
no running content which the child can use for help in rec¬ 
ognizing words. The book contains a technical vocabulary 
that must be learned. The reading material calls for careful 
and exact reading which must be done at a relatively slow 
rate. Much more time is used in thinking about the material 
presented than in recognizing the words within it. When 
the child attempts to read this material with the reading 
techniques that are suitable and effective in reading the basal 
reading material, illustrated above, he is in difficulty almost 
immediately. In reading the materials of arithmetic, even 

1 Brown, Joseph C., Helen Cook Mirick. J. Freeman Guy, and C. 

Fldredge, Champion Arithmetics, Row. Peterson & Company, Evanston. III.. 

t 933 » PP- 74 . 133* 
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the habits of continuous reading must be laid aside, for the 
child reads a short problem, thinks about it, goes back and 
rereads, then takes pencil in hand and works for a time. He 
then may be ready to go to the next problem. It can be 
seen that the nature of the material and the purpose for read¬ 
ing cause marked adjustment of reading abilities, habits, and 
attitudes. 

Geography Textbook. The next sample is from the geog¬ 
raphy textbook. This book was read in its entirety, the maps 
were studied, and the questions were discussed and answered. 

South of Philadelphia are Chester and Wilmington. Find 
these cities on the map (p. 49, E 4). \V^hich one is in Delaware? 
Both of these cities are ship building centers and carry on many 
other kinds of manufacturing. At Wilmington, which is the 
largest city in Delaware, there is a very large plant which manu¬ 
factures gunpowder and other explosives. This plant manufac¬ 
tures paint also. 

Baltimore. South of Philadelphia, on the fall line, is Balti¬ 
more, the largest city of Maryland. This is another great sea¬ 
port and manufacturing city. Find Baltimore on the map on 
page 52 (D 4). Up what bay must ships sail to reach Baltimore? 
The city is not located on Chesapeake Bay itself, but on a river 
which flows into the bay. The river is deep enough for ocean 
ships, and the water front is long enough to give space for many 
piers. See Figure 43. 

Turn to the map on pages 198-199 and study the railroads 
that meet in Baltimore. That city, like Philadelphia, has direct 
railroad connection with the Central Plains as well as with the 
regions to the north and to the south.’^ 

Here again it is immediately apparent that the reading 
abilities required for effective work within this textbook are 
different from those required in reading either the basal read¬ 
ing text or the arithmetic text. The actual habits probably 
approximate more closely those used in reading the arith¬ 
metic than they do the basal reader, for the child is expected 

1 Atwood, Wallace W., and Helen Goss Thomas, The Earth and Its People 
^ne Americas, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1929, Book Two, p. 51. " 
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to read, then to lay aside his contextual reading and refer to 
a map or answer a question. It is, however, different from 
the arithmetic in that there is a running content, even though 
it is an interrupted one. Reading the geography text is com¬ 
plicated by continuous reference to facts previously studied; 
therefore, the child who is in difficulty or has forgotten previ¬ 
ously learned materials is at a great handicap in continuing. 
References to previous material are not so often made in the 
basal reader. As long as the child has built the vocabulary, it 
is usually unnecessary for him to have retained a knowledge 
of the many facts presented in previous sections of it. In 
reading geography, however, it is essential that the child re¬ 
member many facts, because the number of facts presented in 
the geography are many times as great as those in the basal 
reading material. Obviously, much of the content of the 
problems in the arithmetic is to be forgotten; the content is 
usually a means to an end, namely, to get the child to work 
the problem. It should be pointed out, however, that some 
of the problems in arithmetic have been selected because of 
their social import, and it is expected that the child will re¬ 
tain the social knowledges gained from reading them. 

Language Book* The next sample is from the language 
book. The children were expected to read and to do a large 
majority of the exercises in this book. 

WRITING QUOTATIONS 

Copy and complete the following conversation, placing 
commas, quotation marks, and capital letters where they belong. 

Have you seen Boris this morning? inquired Robert, as he 

jumped over the fence into Kenneth s yard. 

Yes, he was playing with Remus, replied Kenneth. 

What were they playing? asked Robert. 

Oh, Remus was chasing Boris around the house. Once I heara 
a loud chatter. I think Lightning was annoyed by the noise they 

were making. 
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I wonder where Boris is now, said Robert. 

Finish the conversation.^ 

This constitutes a work-study type of reading which is dif¬ 
ferent from those encountered in the preceding selections. 
Reading material of this nature, which is frequently found 
in language books, is detailed and requires a meticulous and 
word-by-word type of reading. 

Spelling Book. The next sample is from the spelling book. 
The members of the fifth-grade class were expected to read 
only thirty-nine pages of this book. 

WATCHING FOR APT WORDS 


B List E List 


level 

natural 

freedom 

primary 

appear 

during 

width 

arose 

although 

allow 

apiece 

aboard 

contain 

indeed 

mass 

afterward 

cruel 

dangerous 

scarcely 

attract 

reached 

remain 

astonish 

alarm 

1. As you listen to good speakers and 

as you read. 

watch for apt 


words; that is, suitable and expressive words. In your note¬ 
book make a list of words you like especially. 

2. Pronounce the B and E words slowly by syllables. 

3. Write the B and E words beginning with a and show the 
syllables in each word.^ 

The reading ability required in spelling is the ability to 
recognize words in isolation without any contextual aid what¬ 
soever; many of the words are undoubtedly unknown to the 
child. In addition to the reading of isolated words, there is 
the reading of directions for study. These require a careful 
and detailed type of reading. There is little continuity. Due 

^ Lyman, R. L., Roy Ivan Johnson, and Mata Virginia Bear, Daily-Life 

^nguage Series, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1938. Book Two, Part I 
Grade V, p. 221. ' 

^^rholtzer, and Clifford Woody, Modem-Life Speller, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1936, p. 27. 
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to the lack of continuity, reading the usual spelling book is 
apt to be somewhat difficult. It is impossible for the child 
to establish a purpose other than that of simply reading to 
follow directions. 

History Book, The next sample is from the history book. 
While the children did not read this book in its entirety, it 
was one of the most used historical reference books, 

5. HISTORIANS 

Herodotus (he rdd' 6 tGs), known as “the father of history,” 
was a Greek of Asia Minor, born in 484 b.c., a few years before 
the battle of Salamis. He was a close friend of the dramatic poet, 
Sophocles. The main work of Herodotus is a history of the 
Persian Wars. From this history we gather almost all that we 
know about these great conflicts. Before writing his history 
Herodotus traveled over almost the entire civilized world, from 
Babylon to Italy. His book is a story of travel, almost as much 
as of history. It contains many stories about people and places 

and is very interesting reading. 

The greatest Greek historian was Thucydides (thu sTd' 1 dez) 
who was born about 471 b.c. His work is not so chatty and 
entertaining as that of Herodotus, but it holds more closely to 
the truth. Thucydides tells the story of the great war between 
Sparta and Athens, which began in 431 and lasted for twenty- 
seven years. He describes for us the plague (plag) or “Black 
Death,“ which broke out in Athens after the people from the 
country had crowded within the walls of the city. Another part 
of his history contains the "Funeral Oration, a sort of Memorial 
Day address delivered by Pericles in honor of the soldiers who 
fell during the first year of the war.^ 

It can be seen that this reading more nearly approximates 
that of the basal reading, inasmuch as there is a degree of 
continuity of presentation. Here the reading purposes are 
to get an understanding of the historical period and a logical 
organization of the material presented. There are differences 
however: in the historical material there is great dependence 

iWoodbum. James A., and Howard C. Hill. 

United States, Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1934* PP* 
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upon the use and the remembering of allusions. For ex¬ 
ample, in the foregoing discussion of Herodotus there is an 
allusion to Sophocles, which would be meaningless if the 
child did not know something about Sophocles. Also, there 
are names of people and places that must be recognized and 
remembered. There is also the need to relate the various 
episodes to the chronology of history, so the problem of read¬ 
ing to organize is important. It is expected that the content 
will be generalized and remembered. 

Science Book. The next sample is from the science book. 
The children were expected to read this book in its entirety. 

A LAW OF ELECTRICITY 

Let us try to explain what happens when we charge objects 
with electricity. For this experiment you will need two pith 
balls, some silk thread, a hard-rubber rod or fountain pen, a 
piece of wool, a glass rod, and a piece of silk. You can get pith 
from the center of dried cornstalks. Very dry balls of tissue 
paper or grains of puffed wheat or rice may also be used. Hang 
the two pith balls by the silk thread from a wooden stick which 
you have fastened to the wall. You may hang them from any¬ 
thing else which is not a conductor. 

Now rub the rubber rod with the wool. Hold it close to the 
pith balls. Watch carefully. Did you see the balls come to the 
rod, stick there for a moment, and then fly away? 

At first the pith balls were neutral; that is, they had about the 
same number of positive and negative charges of electricity. 
Then the rod was rubbed with the wool. The rod’s charge be¬ 
came negative, because of the electrons which gathered on it 
from the wool. When the rod touched the balls, electrons left 
the rod and gathered on the balls. Both balls now became 
negatively charged. In other words, there were more negative 
charges than positive charges on each ball. 

Since charges of electricity which are alike repel each other, 
the balls would not stick together. 

You can make the balls neutral again by touching them with 
your hand. The electrons flow into your body, since it is a good 

conductor. 
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This experiment will work best on a cool, dry day. If the air 
is moist, the electrons on the balls will escape into the air. 
Moist air is a conductor of electricity. 

Can you state a law which is something like the law of mag¬ 
netism? A law which was stated by scientists reads somewhat in 
this manner: Like charges of electricity repel; unlike charges 
attract. Did your experiment show this? ^ 

It can be seen that material such as the selection cited above 
must be read with considerable care. In this respect it is 
somewhat like the reading of the materials of arithmetic. 
However, there are differences. Understanding and remem¬ 
bering the content of the material are the important learn¬ 
ings in science. The child reads the running content, as¬ 
sembles the facts, and makes a generalization. In the example 
given, which is rather typical, the pupil is expected to per¬ 
form the experiment, watch the results, and compare the hap¬ 
penings with the description. 

Need for Adjusting Reading 

The foregoing excerpts give an indication of the nature of 
'the basal materials which the fifth-grade child was expected 
to read largely in their entirety. The child was expected also 
to read from many supplementary readers, reference ma¬ 
terials, and current periodicals, in addition to reading ju¬ 
venile fiction. Each of these materials requires various read¬ 
ing abilities and different combinations of abilities, for suc¬ 
cessful reading. The fact that the child is able to adjust to 
these many reading situations as readily as he does is some¬ 
what surprising, although very gratifying. He should be 
given help in adjusting his reading to the many purposes for 
which he reads and to the types of materials he reads. The 
adjustments for the material of each field can best be taught 
in the reading of that field. The teacher should make a 
careful appraisal of the reading skills and abilities that are re- 

^ Craig, Gerald S., Margaret G. Condry, and Katherine E. Hill, From Sun to 
Earth, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1940, pp. 245-247. 
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quired in each subject-matter field. How should the child 
go about reading the arithmetic problems? How can he 
most effectively read to understand his geography materials? 
What reading approaches will be most helpful to him in un¬ 
derstanding his history assignments? The teacher should 
formulate answers to such questions, then she should appraise 
the reading skills and abilities that are to be used by the child 
in undertaking each new assignment. Next she should show 
the child how to employ these abilities in reading in each 
subject-matter field. In other words, she should appraise the 
reading demands of the materials which she assigns and 
should help the child to meet them. Lastly she should know 
the types of reading that eacli of the pupils finds difficult and 
should give each pupil the experience which enables him to 
overcome such deficiencies. Goodykoontz says; 

Ideally, reading instruction can then be integrated with other 
phases of the curriculum—at one time with social studies, at 
another time with literature, and at another time with arithmetic 
—to the very great increase in effectiveness of learning in each.^ 

Although the problem seems rather complicated, it is not 
so difficult as it would seem. One of the major adjustments 
to variation of materials and purposes found in the content 
subjects is that of adjusting the speed of reading. 

Adjusting the Rate of Reading 

During recent years there has been considerable emphasis 
upon increasing the rate of reading as though it was a general 
attribute which was equally efficient in all situations. It has 
been believed by many persons that the person who reads 
rapidly in one situation tends to read rapidly in all situations, 
while the person who reads slowly in one situation tends to 
read slowly at all times. In measuring the rate of reading the 

^ Goodykoontz, Bess, "The Place of Reading in the Curriculum," The 
Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., 1937, Part I, p. 48. 
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number of words of simple material which a child reads 
within a given time has been carefully determined. 

Rate of reading should not be thought of as the number of 
words per minute at which a child can read relatively simple 
materials, but the speed with which he can accomplish the 
purpose for which he is reading and the speed at which he 
can read material of different degrees of difficulty. The 
problem of speed of reading, thus, is a problem of adjusting. 
The child should be taught that there is no one rate at which 
all materials should and can be read, but that the rate of 
reading should be in keeping with the purpose for reading 
and the difficulty of the material that is being read. What is 
wanted is that the child be able to read as rapidly as is com¬ 
patible with his purpose and with the difficulty and type of 
the material. Certainly the child who is reading a story for 
purely recreational purposes can afford to read it more rapidly 
than he could the same story if he were preparing to tell it 
to his class. Certainly, too, the child who was reading a 
description of the making of butter just to get an impression 
of how butter is made would read much more rapidly than 
he would if he were intending to develop the step-by-step 
sequence in order to make butter. 

The purpose determines to some degree the rate at which 
a passage is read. However, it is important for the student to 
develop the technique of adjusting his speed of reading to the 
purpose at hand. Certain purposes require a careful analyti¬ 
cal sort of reading. Other purposes lend themselves to more 
rapid and hurried perusal of the material. If the child is 
reading to formulate a generalization, it is necessary for him 
to read carefully, to note all of the important concepts, even 
at times to reread, and to pause to think through the relation¬ 
ships in order that he may arrive at an adequate generaliza¬ 
tion. Such reading takes time. After an hypothesis has 
tentatively been formulated, the reader must test it as he con¬ 
tinues his slow, careful, and analytical reading. It however, 
the purpose for reading the same material is to see whether 
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or not it contains a discussion of a given topic, the passage 
can be covered in short order. The task in this second case 
is not to think carefully through the material, but merely to 
determine what topics are discussed. 

The rate of reading must also be adjusted to the difficulty 
of the material. Easy material with few, if any, vocabulary 
and concept difficulties can and should be read at a relatively 
fast rate, because the reader is not obliged to read slowly in 
order to recognize difficult words or to think through the 
abstract concepts. He can, therefore, read such material very 
rapidly. For efficiency in reading easy material he should not 
dawdle over the material. 

Material with many new and unfamiliar words or with 
many and difficult concepts must be read slowly if it is to be 
understood. In the first place, the child ^vill have to take 
time to work out the recognition of the unfamiliar words and 
he will have to think through the difficult concepts by as¬ 
sembling the meaning background needed for their interpre¬ 
tation. If he attempts to read such material rapidly, the child 
will be forced to skip some important key v/ords or to neglect 
some of the major concepts. Unless he reads such material 
more slowly, he will have failed to comprehend it fully and 
will get an incomplete and erroneous idea of the passage or 
else no meaning at all. Unfortunately, moreover, the child 
will not only fail to understand the meaning of that passage, 
but he will develop habits of inaccurate reading which he can 
ill afford to establish. He should learn to read material of 
varying difficulty as rapidly as he can with full understanding. 

When the teacher finds that the child is attempting to read 
difficult material too rapidly, she should give him compre¬ 
hension exercises which require him to slacken his speed or 
which show him his inaccuracies. When he possesses knowl¬ 
edge of his inaccuracies, the pupil can be encouraged to read 
more slowly when he is reading difficult material. Some chil¬ 
dren, on the other hand, develop the habit of reading all ma¬ 
terial slowly. While the slow speed is appropriate to some of 
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the material, it is inappropriate to a great deal of it. The 
slow-reading child should have considerable practice in read¬ 
ing relatively easy and highly interesting material for less 
exacting purposes so that he may be encouraged to read 
rapidly. He should keep a record of his rate of reading in 
order that he can observe his increase in rate over a period of 
a month or so. 


The child should adjust his speed of reading to the pur¬ 
poses at hand and to the difficulty of the material. The child 
who has the ability to adjust his reading rate soon learns that 
certain content subjects frequently require slow reading, 
while the materials of other subjects usually can be read 
more rapidly; for example, the child knows that a mathema¬ 
tical problem cannot be read at the same rate as a story. 


In addition to the problem of adjusting the rate of reading 
to suit the purposes and difficulties of material found within 
the various subjects of the elementary school, there are other 


adjustments that must be made. The problems which seem 
to be unique to reading the materials of the social studies, 
of geography, of arithmetic, and of science will be discussed 


in greater detail in the pages to follow. 


Reading in the Social Studies ^ 

Difficulties that children have in reading in the social 
studies include the following: 

Difficulties of Vocabulary, Each subject-matter field is 
confronted with a group of reading difficulties. While some 
of these difficulties, such as difficulties of vocabulary, are 
present in most of the fields, they are nevertheless specialized 
and must be recognized as a difficulty of reading within the 
specific field. In the social studies there are words that are 
somewhat unique to that field- Words with which the fifth- 
grade child, for example, comes in contact for the first time in 
the social studies and which can cause him difficulty in read¬ 
ing are such as monastery, hemisphere, invincible, cunei- 

1 Reading in geography will be discussed separately. 
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jorrriy armada, patrician, plebeian, and mosaic. He may be 
able to pronounce them, but to arrive unaided at their mean¬ 
ing would be extremely unlikely. In addition to such words 
as these, the materials of the social studies are fraught with 
names of people, civilizations, places, and other proper names. 
These proper names invariably present reading problems to 
the child. He must learn to recognize, to identify, and to 
understand them as well as to ascertain their significance and 
to decide which are worth remembering. 

There are also problems of learning the specialized mean¬ 
ing of words. Words which have, in the social studies, mean¬ 
ings other than the more common ones, possibly familiar to 
the child, for example, such words as ford, judgment, and 
culture, must be learned. 

Another type of word difficulty, which is more often en¬ 
countered in the social studies than in other fields, is the dif¬ 
ficulty of learning the meaning of words for which there is 
no clearly defined meaning—words whose meanings are 
gradually learned through meeting them in many situations. 
The meaning of such abstract words as democracy, civiliza^ 

tion, community, ancient, and toleration, can be learned only 
gradually. 

The teacher, wherever she can, should anticipate vocabu¬ 
lary difficulties, or possible misconceptions, and through dis¬ 
cussion clarify and expand word meanings for the children. 
Much of the development of vocabulary in the social studies 
will come through extensive reading of materials that are 
rich enough in verbal illustrations to build the needed back¬ 
grounds. Materials in which the vocabulary burden is rela¬ 
tively light and in which new or unusual words are explained 
through the content are good for this purpose. The child 
should approach such reading with an awareness that one of 
the important aims of studying the social studies is to build 
a useful vocabulary of terms frequently employed in the 
studies. He should approach that reading with a desire to 
find the meaning of the words and with the demand upon 
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himself that he understand their use. It is the child reading 
in the social studies who must expand his meanings. The 
teacher’s responsibility is to encourage and to show him how 
to go about learning new words. 

Difficulties Due to Complexity of Ideas. The social studies 
deal, among other things, with the development of social in¬ 
stitutions, the interrelationships among men, and the rela¬ 
tionship between man and the physical forces of his environ¬ 
ment. These are large and difficult areas of thinking. It is 
small wonder that the reading matter dealing with such 
topics is often both complex and remote to the child. As 
Horn has pointed out, “many of the dates of history, geog¬ 
raphy, and other social studies are far removed from the ex¬ 
periences of the students.” ^ And yet, “ideas must be built 
by the student out of the materials of his experience.” ^ Con¬ 
sequently, “The gap between the experience of the child and 
the realities that he is expected to understand is so wide that 


it can be bridged only with great difficulty.” ^ The need for 
building backgrounds of understanding, essential to the read¬ 
ing, is rarely more acute than in the social studies. The 
need to relate the material read to the experiences of the child 


is essential to his understanding of its concepts. 


As an outgrowth of difficulty in ideas, there is the difficulty 
of sentence length. The sentences in the materials of ele¬ 
mentary-school social studies are frequently long and com¬ 
plex. It may be, however, that when dealing with a complex 
idea, the best way, and possibly the only way, to treat that 


idea is in a long complex sentence. Breaking the sentence 
into two or more parts might break the relationships between 
the ideas and make the understanding more difficult. Some¬ 
times the use of a complex sentence is the easiest way of re¬ 


lating a complex idea. 

Difficulties of Locating Supplementary Material. Inas¬ 
much as the concepts of the social studies are somewhat ab- 


1 Horn, Ernest, Methods of Ins*^*iction in the Social Studies, Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1937, p. 130. 
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stract and are often written in a contracted fashion, their ex¬ 
pansion and further explanation are frequently necessary. 
Supplementary materials provide one means of finding out 
more about a topic. The child who wishes to explore a topic 
more completely may be frustrated by his inability to locate 
other material pertinent to that topic. He may have the de¬ 
sire to read further, but be unable to do so because materials 
that he can read are not readily available. He may also be 
frustrated, owing to lack of knowledge of how to use libraries, 
indexes, and similar aids and sources. Such an inability 
would constitute a difficulty in reading in the social studies 
as well as, of course, in other fields. Reading in the social 
studies depends upon the use of a large amount of supple¬ 
mentary materials. Therefore, the ability to locate materials 
is an extremely important one in social-studies reading. The 
social studies have their own special reference materials 
which should be used extensively. The atlas, the World 
Almanac, encyclopedias, dictionaries, biographical and other 
reference materials, ne^vspapers, and magazines are reference 
materials in whose use the child must develop skill if he is to 
be a successful student in the social studies. 

Difficulties of Organization. The materials of history, 
geography, and the other social studies are organized. The 
child must, as he is reading, be able to sense the organization 
of the presentation. He must be able to use the headings, 
itahcizations, and other special markings as an aid to sensing 
the organization. He must, moreover, be able to reorganize 
the material, when necessary, in light of his purposes. He 
must be able to relate his reading to the theory that he is 
exploring, to the trends that he is investigating, and to the 
generalizations that to him are important. Likewise, he must 
be able to relate incidents to the chronology of facts and epi¬ 
sodes which he has assembled. It is in no small measure 
through this organization that the results of reading become a 
part of his working capital for further study. 

A mature type of reading is required to sense organization. 
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The ability to do this type of reading must be built in a 
developmental fashion. When the teacher in the primary 
grades says, “Tell us in your own words what you have been 
reading about,” she is starting the youngster on the long road 
to independent thinking about material which he is reading 
and has read. The social studies lend themselves admirably 
to giving experience in the ability to reorganize and to ap¬ 
ply learnings derived from reading. 

Difficulties of Reading Critically. The ability to read criti¬ 
cally is an essential skill for anyone dealing with contro¬ 
versial issues. The social studies, because they deal with 
human relationships, naturally discuss many controversial 
issues. The child will get into difficulty in reading in the 
social studies if he is unable to detect statements of fact as op¬ 
posed to statements of opinion. He must be able to judge 
the relative accuracy of conflicting statements. He must be 
able to appraise the authoritativeness and accuracy of the ma¬ 
terial. He must be able to detect treatments warped by 
prejudice. In order to be more effective in these critical ap¬ 
praisals the child should develop the habit and the ability to 
view his reading in the light of reasonableness and in the 
light of what he has read and knows about the subject. Ob¬ 
viously, effectiveness in reading critically will be in no small 
measure dependent upon the extensiveness and the accuracy 
of his background. 

Difficulties Due to Failure to Participate Emotionally with 
the Author. Wesley has stated: 

The person who enjoys a detective story tries to identify the 
criminal; the interested reader pushes through forests with Stan¬ 
ley; the sympathetic reader drives a tank over the sands of Libya; 
he stands with Nathan Hale. To a greater or lesser degree the 
reader must, through the printed page, share in the exploits of 
the characters. He rejoices with them; he fears for them; he 
identifies himself with them. The degree of this identity is de¬ 
termined by the background of experience of the reader, the 
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intensity of the interest, and the skill with which the author 
presents his story 

The child who has not developed the habit of participating 
with the author in this fashion will not get the full benefit 
nor complete enjoyment from his reading. 

Difficulties Due to Emotional Bias of the Reader. In any 
field that deals with controversial issues the reader brings cer¬ 
tain biases to his reading within the subject. The more 
nearly the issues affect his everyday living the more likely the 
biases are to be emotionally charged. If the reader does not 
recognize his biases and if he is unable to make allowances 
for them, the meanings which he derives from the printed 
page are apt to be somewhat distorted. Children in the up¬ 
per grades of the elementary school are, as a matter of fact, 
unable to recognize many of their biases. The best ways of 
overcoming the prejudices of the children is by adding to 
their backgrounds and by attempting to teach them to look 
at material objectively. Pronounced biases can be carefully 
pointed out to the children. 

Reading in Geography 

Difficulties of Vocabulary. Children should have many 
contacts with a word in order that it may become a part of 
their sight and meaning vocabulary and in order that they 
may recognize it in various settings. Many words that are 
introduced in the materials of geography are used only once 
or twice, or at best but a few times. The child is expected to 
read a tremendous number of names of places which he has 
not encountered in any of his other reading. For the most 
part he has had neither experience with the words nor with 
the places. Their names have little meaning to him. The 
names are not only of towns, cities, and countries, but of 
rivers, mountain ranges, bays, inlets, and other things. Some- 

1 Wesley, Edgar B., Teaching the Social Studies, D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, 1942, p. 291. ^ 
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times the names are mentioned but once or twice, then the 
child is off to another part of the world and does not meet 
them again. 

There are general words, too, which are rather unique to 
the reading of geography, although perhaps not quite so 
unique as the geographical names. Such words as steppes, 
estancias, levee, plateau, temperate, torrid, import, and ex¬ 
port, constitute the technical vocabulary of reading ele¬ 
mentary geography. The child must learn them to be an 
effective reader of most textbooks in geography. 

To further complicate the child’s vocabulary difficulties in 
geography there are familiar words with specialized mean¬ 
ings, such as range, locks, belt, head, and mouth. If the read¬ 
ing is to be meaningful, the child must know or learn the 
specialized meanings. 

Vocabulary difficulties thus take several forms. Both the 
teacher and the ciiild should recognize that tliere are these 
types of difficulty in reading tlie materials of geography, and 
they should be prepared to meet them. 

Difficulties of Concepts. Many of the difficulties in the 
reading of geographical materials come from the fact that 
there is a large number of concepts to be learned in reading 
any one page. These concepts come in rapid succession and 
are often quite unrelated. The child must either attempt an 
extraordinarily difficult learning task; or he must select some 
few concepts to concentrate upon and to learn; or he must 
neglect their learning entirely, remembering them only long 
enough to participate in a discussion during the class hour. 

It would be very difficult indeed to make all of these concepts 
a part of the child’s working equipment. Probably what hap¬ 
pens is that he reads relatively slowly, remembering as many 
as he can for short retention, and some few for various rea¬ 
sons are retained for a longer period of time. 

Another difficulty in learning geographical concepts, prob¬ 
ably related to the first, is that no one concept is elaborated 
upon sufficiently to permit a clear understanding of it. These 
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difficulties o£ contraction of presentation make more than 
mere verbalism difficult, if not impossible. Frequently, a rel 
atively difficult concept is handled in a single sentence; some¬ 
times, two or three concepts are found ^vithin a single sen. 
tence. One paragraph of fifty-nine ivords, selected at random 
in an intermediate-grade geography book in wide use today, 
contained twelve concepts, or about one concept for every 
five words. Some of the concepts in that paragraph were im¬ 
portant. In fact, some were so important that it would be 
easily possible and profitable to spend a week or more of 
study upon any one of tliem. Obviously, at best, only a 
sketchy or partial understanding could have been obtained 
by a very able reader through the short presentation. 

Another difficulty of concept, which seems to be inherent 
in the study of geogi'aphy, is that many of the discussions are 
about places, peoples, and conditions, remote in space to the 
child. The child, ^vith little sense of distance, cannot get a 
clear understanding of, for instance, problems of transporta¬ 
tion, reasons for location of industries or population centers, 
and interrelationships among people. The concepts often are 
remote, too, from the point of view of interest. The child 
has never been to the places and believes that he never will 
go. In spite of this difficulty, curiosity may be and often is 
aroused by the teacher. 

Remoteness in distance and interest probably is closely re¬ 
lated to still another difficulty of concept, namely, lack of 
background sufficient to understand the discussion, be it ever 
so brief. The child from the Plains States, while reading of 
the glaciers of the mountain regions may visualize them very 
inadequately or erroneously. In order that the child may 
visualize the dense foliage of the tropics, many of the means 
of building backgrounds should be used. The child should 
read far more than the usual presentation in a geography 
book; discussions should take place; pictures should be 
shown; perhaps a moving picture should be viewed. Only 
after a rich background of knowledge has been built, could a 
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meaningful understanding of the dense foliage of the tropics 
be expected. Backgrounds to enable the child of inland 
localities to conceive of the expansiveness of the ocean would 
have to be built by similar procedures, if the child’s concep¬ 
tion was to be at all accurate and impregnated with meaning. 

Lack of understanding was indicated recently by the New 
Yorker’s geography of America, in which as the distance away 
from New York became greater the scale of miles diminished 
with great rapidity so that on it Seattle and Minneapolis were 
next-door neighbors. Likewise we find that the boy raised in 
the State of Washington thinks of Salt Lake City as being an 
eastern city; and Pittsburgh to some eastern children is a 
western city. Faulty impressions of this sort are apt to be 
held by any person, child or adult, who has lived in a specific 
area all his life. These difficulties in background often make 
the interpretation of geographical concepts somewhat er¬ 
roneous. 

Difficulties Due to Problems of Organization. It is not 
possible for a child in his study of the relationship between 
man and his physical environment to travel the world over. 
He cannot live in each part of the world in order to experi¬ 
ence its year-round climatic conditions. He cannot visit the 
industries of each given locality, climb the mountains, and 
swim in the rivers and the lakes. He cannot follow the iron 
ore that is dug in the Mesabi Range through its process of 
manufacture and its export until it is delivered in the form of 
steel for a bridge in Argentina. Such firsthand experiences 
might enable the child to gain a unified idea of the relation 
between mankind and the physical forces of his environment, 
but he cannot visit all places and experience all things. The 
child must therefore attempt to learn of “the people and the 
place” through the vicarious experience of reading. How¬ 
ever, the task of arriving at an organized understanding of 
geographical facts and concepts through reading is extremely 

difficult. 

In order that the facts learned through reading may be re- 
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tained, organization is needed. Organization is especially 
needed when the material that is being read is rich in factual 
content. When the facts are many and Avhen tlie organiza¬ 
tion of the wTiting is difRcult to follow, there is a real prob¬ 
lem of building an organized overview. The materials of 
geography are such materials. There are many details. 
Writers of geographical materials will attest to the fact that 
the organizational problem is great. It is often difficult for 
the child, inexperienced in such reading, to follo\v the organi¬ 
zation. The child is confronted ^vith several troublesome 
problems. The first is the difficulty of giving relative weight 
to the importance of the topics being discussed. The child 
is often unable to isolate the concepts of major importance 
from the background material used to build up these major 
concepts. The teacher, through making a careful assignment 
and through leading the discussion about the material read, 
can focus attention upon the points of major importance. 

A second difficulty is that the child is confronted with al¬ 
ternative organizations. Should he organize the thoughts 
that he gains through reading around political areas, the oc¬ 
cupations, climatic conditions, and other geographical char¬ 
acteristics of those areas? Or should he attempt to organize 
his thinking around industrial areas, including the geograph¬ 
ical characteristics, climatic conditions, and the like, within 
the industrial areas? Should he, for example, think of the 
Central Atlantic States and learn of their geographic char¬ 
acteristics, their climates, and the numerous industries of 
their cities? Or should he think about industries, such as the 
steel industry, placing areas, cities, and other geographical 
characteristics within that industry? Probably the child 
should do both, if he is to get an understanding of what he is 
attempting to study. Certainly he needs help in finding his 
way through this maze. Large topical units, thus, may be one 
way of helping make such a dual organization. This problem 
is inherent in reading within the field of geography. If the 
reading is to be effective, some solution to the problem must 
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be made. As the child goes through the political organiza¬ 
tion, he may be able to piece together the industrial concepts. 
Or, if his reading is organized around industrial concepts, 
he may be able to piece together an idea of the political or¬ 
ganization of a given locality. Whichever way the material 
is organized, the child tvill need help in seeing this twofold 
import of geography study. 

Moreover, the child must gain an understanding of the gen¬ 
eral physical characteristics and the climatic conditions of 
the larger areas, for example, the country under considera¬ 
tion. The teacher must be aware of and must make provi¬ 
sion for meeting all of these difficulties of organization that 
are characteristic of reading the geographical materials. 

Another problem owing to difficulties of organization is 
that generalizations about geographical materials are difficult 
to formulate. It is difficult even for the most experienced 
reader to formulate generalizations based upon many facts. 
The subject matter of geography has many facts. A gen¬ 
eralized statement, for instance, about the following facts 
would have to be based upon many knowledges, including 
those of climatic conditions, topography, and the like: 

Spring wheat is grown in Minnesota. 

Both spring and winter wheat are grown in Washington. 

Winter wheat is grown in Missouri. 

Such a generalization is among the simplest that result from 
the study of geography. If, for example, the child undertook 
to account for the location of a given industry in a specific 
city, he might find the ramifications many and the generaliza¬ 
tion difficult. If the facts relative to a given country or area 
(or industry) are to have meaning and to be remembered, 
many generalizations are essential, however difficult it is to 
state those generalizations. The teacher should help the 
child sense, as he reads relationships among facts, that he 
should form habits of thinking with facts while he is reading 

about them. 
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Another problem growing out of the major problems of or¬ 
ganization and need for generalization is the problem of 
reference. In order to make possible generalizations, the 
usual textbook in geography refers to like or related concepts 
which have been discussed in earlier sections of the book. In 
studying the wheat industry of the Pacific Northwest, to con¬ 
tinue with the above illustration, the child is asked to recall 
the discussions of the two wheat areas about which he has 
read previously. If he knows the discussions, well and good. 
If he does not recall them, he may be referred back to specific 
pages in order that they may be reread. Such reference to 
earlier concepts is important and should be made. Un¬ 
fortunately, frequently the child has completely forgotten the 
the earlier concepts, or does not have an adequate under¬ 
standing of them. Therefore, he must reread the material 
about the concepts which are referred to or be satisfied with 
a partial understanding. It may be that a partial understand¬ 
ing will suffice. A child, going through the complete pres¬ 
entation, may little by little develop a most useful under¬ 
standing. Frequently he finds that clarification does not take 
place; in reality, the concept becomes more confused. For 
many children, therefore, the problem of reference is a source 
of confusion in reading geography. The teacher should ap¬ 
praise whether a concept is important enough to have the 
children reread the previous material. It may be that the 
previously known knowledges may be recalled through class 
discussion. Or it may be that an understanding of the 
present reading can be gained without the need for recalling 
past material. It seems, however, in reading geography that 
a rather exact understanding is preferred, so that the teacher 
will often find it profitable to anticipate difficulties of refer¬ 
ence and help the children meet them. 

Difficulties Due to Reading Maps. It is not possible for a 
map to include all the mass of information about the area 
being pictured, nor is it possible for it to show accurately all 
of the information that it includes. The map must focus 
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upon one type of information. In doing so, some informa¬ 
tion must be distorted to some extent. In other words, it is 
not possible to have truth of area, angle, scale, and shape on 
one flat map.^ One truth only may be emphasized, sacrificing 
other truths. The inexperienced map reader has not learned 
to make allowances for the distortions. Consequently he gets 
erroneous ideas—erroneous ideas which may persist for many 
years. Children, for example, brought up in sparsely settled 
areas, in which the vast distances they know are depicted on a 
rather compact map, transfer this scale to maps of more 
thickly populated areas which are based upon a larger scale. 
They, therefore, are surprised to find that distances in these 
other areas are not nearly so great as the distances in the 
areas they know well. Again, in looking at the typical map of 
United States, the child finds it difficult to reconcile the fact 
that Maine is actually further south than is the northern 
border of the western states because, through distortion, 
Maine usually appears considerably closer to the top of the 
map. Radio quiz programs make use of the misconception 
that results from studying flat-surface maps. A popular ques¬ 
tion, almost invariably missed, is “In what state is the most 
northerly point of United States?'* The usual answer is “In 
the State of Maine," although “In the State of Minnesota" 
happens to be the correct one. In order to avoid one type of 
distortion, it is recommended that globes be referred to fre¬ 
quently and that comparisons be made between areas on the 
globe and the flat-map presentations of the same area. It is 
recommended, also, that map segments be located on the 
globe in order that the child may get a more generalized pic¬ 
ture of the location of the segment under consideration as 
well as its relation to other segments. 

Another difficulty in the reading of maps arises from varia¬ 
tion in types of maps. Many types of maps, illustrating spe¬ 
cific kinds of information, must be read by the reader of 

1 Goode, J. Paul, Goode*s School Atlas, Rand McNally Sc Company, Chicago, 
1933, p. XU 
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geographical materials. In discussing the use of maps in his¬ 
torical reading, Johnson says: 

Maps are representations of the whole or of parts of the earth’s 
surface. They indicate location, direction, distance, extent, area, 
land and water forms. They may indicate innumerable other 
conditions: elevation, air or ocean currents, routes of travel, areas 
of political or other control, the quality and distribution of rain¬ 
fall, of agricultural and mineral productions and of manufac¬ 
tures. the volume and movement of trade, the number and dis¬ 
tribution of communicants of churches, of members of political 
parties, of votes in an election, of native and foreign-born per¬ 
sons, of illiterates, of schools and colleges, of readers of good 
books, of frequenters of art museums, of the number or quantity, 
and distribution, of phenomena of any kind that can be counted 
or measured, and located.^ 

A child may be able to read one type of map and yet be to¬ 
tally unable to get meaning from another type. Conse¬ 
quently, experience should be given in reading many types 
of maps. 

There are difficulties of reading due to compactness of 
maps. Compactness causes difficulties of location of informa¬ 
tion. Key letters and numbers constitute excellent aids. The 
child should early be taught to use key letters and numbers 
in locating items on a map, and he should be given many ex¬ 
periences in using these key letters and numbers so that he 
may become an effective reader of compact maps. 

Because of the vast number of items included on compact 
maps, there is an overcrowding and necessary small print 
which makes them difficult to read. The written material 
does not appear in the map in left to right order. Words and 
phrases are lettered in every direction—up hill, down hill, in 
circular fashion—and this practice complicates the reading 
somewhat. In locating a city, for example, the dot which in¬ 
dicates the city may be either at the beginning, the middle, or 
the end of the name of the city; sometimes there are two or 

^Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1940, p. 220. 
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more dots, any one of which could be the one that shows the 
location of the specific city. A careful visual scrutiny or a 
concentrated study must be made if the map is to be read ac¬ 
curately. Many of the difficulties characteristic of compact 
maps in textbooks can be overcome to some degree through 
reference to larger wall maps when there is doubt. Many 
times, too, the teacher may help the children read the map 
accurately by supplementing, from her own knowledge, the 
materials shown on the map itself. 

There are difficulties of reference in map reading. Fre¬ 
quently the child is asked to refer to a map as many as one 
hundred pages distant from the reading matter that discusses 
the map. Skill is required to read running material, refer to 
a map and then relocate the page of reading content and find 
the place in it once again. The mature reader is able to re¬ 
member the approximate location on the printed page where 
he is reading so that after locating the distant map and study¬ 
ing it he can find his place again quickly. Such ability is the 
result of much practice. But the elementary-school child, 
especially in the earlier grades, often has to reread the entire 
page before he is able to locate where he was reading before 
he went on his hundred-page journey through the book. It is 
not uncommon for a page of geography to contain as many as 
eight map references that require the child to refer to pages 
other than the one he is reading. For the inexperienced 
reader, too many referrals tend to break up the continuity of 
reading and to detract from its interest. It is fatiguing, too, to 
read several sentences, then page through a book, locate infor¬ 
mation, then page back again, and skim to find the place, only 
to read several more lines and then begin the process again. 

It is helpful to teach the child early in reading the materials 
of geography that he should remember the location on the 
page that he was reading when it was necessary to refer to a 
map. Thus the skimming process might be eliminated. 

Difficulties in interpreting maps occur through failure to 
read and to understand the explanatory key. For example. 
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a map depicting the cattle-grazing industry might indicate the 
number of acres devoted to this enterprise by using an in¬ 
creasingly darker shading. In a relatively nonfertile area 
many acres might be employed in grazing but few cattle. In 
an area of more fertility several times as many cattle might 
be raised on a more limited acreage. Unless he noticed the 
key carefully, the child might assume that tlie darker area 
grew the more cattle. The teacher should always be sure that 
the child has read and understood the key. 

Since geography is the school subject in which maps are 
employed most frequently, it is in geography that map read¬ 
ing should be taught. Geographic concepts are important 
concepts and appear to be becoming increasingly important, 
especially as a result of World W^'ar II. Therefore, although 
the reading of geography is fraught with many problems, it is 
an important sort of reading. This highly specialized read¬ 
ing can best be taught through reading geographical mate¬ 
rials when the child is actually confronted with the problems 
that are inherent within those materials. 

Reading in Arithmetic 

Reading the materials of arithmetic in any one year of 
school in the elementary-school grades, while not extensive, 
is so specialized that the child must be taught how to do the 
reading. Comprehending these materials requires careful 
reading. The child must note details and weigh them, he 
must be able to follow directions, and he must be able to or¬ 
ganize the facts of a problem and to relate them one to an¬ 
other. In reading the problems in arithmetic great care must 
be taken for exactness, for understanding each item within 
the problem, and for recognizing the compact nature of prob¬ 
lems. The work-study reading techniques are among those 
most highly related to achievement in arithmetic. Such read¬ 
ing must be slow, careful reading. 

Difficulties in reading arithmetic materials include the fol¬ 
lowing. 
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Difficulties of Vocabulary. There is a relatively large vo¬ 
cabulary of words that are specific to arithmetic. Such words 
as invert, multiple, quotient, numerator, subtrahend, perim¬ 
eter, rectangle, and many others are rarely met in reading 
outside the field of arithmetic. Then, too, there are words 
which are more frequently encountered in arithmetic than 
anywhere else, for example, the terms of linear, dry, and liq¬ 
uid measurement, including such words as yards, feet, inches, 
pound, ton, peck, gross, and quart. There are combinations 
of words, such as partial product, common denominator, and 
decimal point, that are, for the elementary-school child, 
unique to arithmetic. These words are part of the reading 
equipment necessary to read the descriptions of processes and 
problems within the usual arithmetic book. Therefore, if 
the child is to understand the explanations given in the book, 
he must learn this language of arithmetic. Sometimes the 
language may seem somewhat abstract to the child, and in 
such instances backgrounds of understanding must be care¬ 
fully laid so that the explanations will not be given back as 
mere verbalisms, but will be understood. Perhaps the best 
way to teach such specialized terms is through their informal 
use. The teacher calls the concept by its specific name as she 
goes about her instructing. 

Another vocabulary problem is that of specialized mean¬ 
ings of words—words that have a meaning in arithmetic 
which is unique to arithmetic and different from the more 
common one with which the child is familiar. The child 
must learn such meanings as mixed in mixed numbers, im¬ 
proper in improper fractions, times in two times four, and 
carry in multiplication. These specialized meanings add to 
the vocabulary difficulties of arithmetic and are often sources 
of confusion for the child learning to read its materials. The 
teacher should anticipate the difficulties and give the child 
the specialized interpretation, inasmuch as in the majority of. 
cases the child cannot derive the meaning of the word from 
the context of the reading material. 
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Difficulties of Abbreviation and Symbolization. Arith¬ 
metic has its shorthand, which must be learned. The child 

has to know what symbols such as-|-mean. 

In addition to learning the symbols, he must learn the many 
abbreviations, such as lb. hr. mi. ans. qt. ea. and add. In or¬ 
der to read the following problem, the child must know many 
abbreviations: 

If it costs 95^* for the first 3 min. and 30^ for ea. add. min., how 
much must Jane pay to talk to her mother for 5 min. over the 
long-distance telephone? 

One page in a sixth-grade book had the following abbrevia¬ 
tions: 

in. ft. yd. rd. mi. pt. qt. gal. pk. bu. doz. gr. lb. cwt. t. min. hr. 
da. wk. mo. yr. sq. ft. a. gi. 

Needless to say, these abbreviations make the reading of that 
page difficult for the sixth-grader. 

It is necessary for the child to learn these symbols and ab¬ 
breviations. They therefore constitute a possible reading 
hazard. Care should be taken when the child is in difficulty 
to ascertain whether it is because he does not know how to do 
the arithmetical operation or whether it is because he does 
not know the symbolism of arithmetic. Reading symbols 
and abbreviations may be interpreted as a problem of read¬ 
ing, because in order to get meaning from the printed page 
they must be recognized and understood. The teacher, how¬ 
ever, should be aware of possible difficulties in reading the 
shorthand of arithmetic. 

Difficulties Due to Lack of Continuity. Arithmetic prob¬ 
lems are generally short and compact statements with very 
little descriptive material. Often there is no relationship be¬ 
tween the problems on a page. Even the names of the people 
of the problems are not the same from problem to problem. 
In most other fields wherein reading is employed, the child is 
taught to continue the meaning from paragraph to para- 
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graph. The transfer of such a generalized attack into the 
reading of arithmetic is confusing to the child. There is, 
however, an attempt in many of the newer textbooks to obvi¬ 
ate this difficulty somewhat through having a running rela¬ 
tionship between a series of problems. 

There is a necessary break of continuity through the intro¬ 
duction of numbers into the reading matter. Although num¬ 
bers are not unique to arithmetic, they are much more fre¬ 
quently a part of the running materials in arithmetic than in 
any other subject. In reading material that is broken up by 
numbers the child must pause in the natural process of read¬ 
ing and attend to those numbers, because he is aware of the 
fact that the numbers are to be his tools of operation after 
the problem has been read. The introduction of numbers 
frequently breaks the thought units and thereby tends to dis¬ 
rupt the habits of reading that the child has established in 
other fields. The introduction of numbers cannot be avoided, 
so the child must be cautioned to read problems relatively 
slowly and with a great degree of care and exactness. It is 
recommended, too, that the child read through a problem 
before he attempts to organize its content in preparation for 
working it. 

Difficulties Due to Inability to Form Sensory Impressions. 
Reading to form a visual impression is a type of reading in 
arithmetic that is very important. Many problems in the 
modern textbooks are related to construction activities or to 
measurement activities of one sort or another. In problems, 
for example, dealing with the construction of a playhouse, 
the child may be told that the house is 8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. high at the eaves and 8 ft. high at its peak. The 
description will be of little value to the child who has not 
developed the ability to visualize as he reads. The child who 
is unable, then, to read to get the sensory impression may find 
problems based upon this description difficult indeed, not 
because he is unable to do the arithmetical operations, but 
because he cannot visualize the problem with which he is 
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working. The ability to visualize the problem—that is, to 
see the field that is being measured, to see the wall that is 
being papered—is an aid to its solution. Such problems are 
frequently met in life situations, so the child must be pre¬ 
pared to read them understandingly. 

Difficulties Resulting from Failure to Reject Irrelevant 
Facts. Often the data given in the initial description of a 
series of problems includes much numerical information that 
is irrelevant to many of the problems within that series. In 
solving such a series of problems the child must refer to the 
original description of the data and reject those items which 
have no bearing upon the problem that he is solving. Many 
children find this difficult. They feel that it is necessary to 
know the distance between the two cities in order to solve the 
following problem; yet the answers many children obtain in 
solving it indicate that they fail to realize the irrelevancy: 

The distance from Glen Valley to Kings Cliff is 20 miles. It 

takes one half hour to travel between the two cities by bus. Bob 

can ride his bicycle from one to the other in 31/^ hours. How 

much time can Bob save by taking the bus rather than riding his 
bicycle? 

Many children find it difficult to isolate the facts that are ir¬ 
relevant to the solution of the problem, and they therefore 
attempt to use all of them. The children should be shown 
how to read problems so that the facts are seen in the proper 
relationships. A good procedure might be to have them first 
read the problem through rapidly to get a general impression 
and to ascertain what they are to find out; then to reread the 
problem, isolating those facts which are pertinent to its solu¬ 
tion and to formulate in their minds how those facts should 
be used; then to do the necessary numerical computations. 
After the problem has been solved the child should read it 
again in order to see if he has arrived at the correct solution. 

Difficulties Due to the Omission of Necessary Steps in a 
Problem. Failure to solve a problem correctly is often due 
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to failure to know how to do the arithmetical processes in¬ 
volved. At other times, failure may be due to inadequate or 
faulty reading of the problem. Necessary steps are frequently 
omitted because the child has given the problem too rapid or 
too cursory an inspection. In many problems the steps in¬ 
volved in the solution are not clearly defined in the order in 
which the operations must be performed. As he studies the 
problem, the child who has the tendency to omit necessary 
steps will be helped by asking himself the following ques¬ 
tions: (i) What am I asked to find out? (2) What facts do I 
need for the solution? (3) What is the first step in the solu¬ 
tion? (4) What are the subsequent steps? (5) What is the 
probable answer? After solving the problem it is frequently 
profitable to reread it to see whether the solution is complete. 

Reading in Science 

Science has found its place in the elementary curriculum. 
This results from the recognition of the fact that the applica¬ 
tions of science are all about us. That the child may under¬ 
stand the world in which he lives—his world—he must be 
helped to interpret that part of his environment which 
science explains. In order to aid him in developing an un¬ 
derstanding of the scientific concepts which are important to 
everyday living, books in science have become a necessary 
part of school equipment. These books make specific de¬ 
mands upon the child's reading ability. Many of these de¬ 
mands are met in the reading of arithmetic, which, of course, 
is closely allied to science. They are also met in the reading 
of certain phases of the social studies, especially in such exact¬ 
ing phases as those found in geography. In the study of geog¬ 
raphy the child learns of man's relations to his physical envi¬ 
ronment. The study of science deals, among other things, 
with an understanding of and a control over that environ¬ 
ment. Obviously, there is here no clear-cut division. While 
the degree of specialization is marked, it has not reached the 
ultimate. For example, in studying about Pennsylvania, the 
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geography book would tell about the large coal deposits to be 
found. The science book, while dealing with energy, might 
cite coal as an important deposit of energy and might even 
state that a vast storehouse of energy was to be found in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. It can be seen from this illustration 
that while the same topic is discussed, the purpose, the set, 
and the understanding desired are specialized so that a geo¬ 
graphical generalization can be formed on the one hand and 
a scientific one can be clarified on the other. The reading 
required by the pupil in each part of this comparison differs 
somewhat from that in the other. In the case of geography 
the pupil reads to locate and to remember a physical resource. 
In science he is concerned with how the physical resource was 
formed, a conception of its power and importance to man¬ 
kind, and the generalization that coal is simply a storing of 
energy derived from the sun. The difference in purpose, 
goals, and emphasis elicits the use of different reading abil¬ 
ities, skills, and techniques. 

Among the difficulties in reading science materials are the 
following. 

Difficulties of Vocabulary. As is true in other fields, science 
has a language of its own. The child must learn the language 
of science as he develops proficiency in reading science. The 
language is made up of words that have been developed to 
express scientific concepts and are therefore encountered 
much more frequently in the reading of science than in read¬ 
ing in other fields. For example, in the excerpt from the 
fifth-grade science textbook given above, such words as ex¬ 
periment, electrons, magnetism, and electricity can be seen to 
be rather highly specialized scientific words, the meaning and 
recognition of which must be learned by the child. In order 
to develop the concepts of science through the use of lan¬ 
guage—written or spoken—it is necessary to use the exact 
language of science. Consequently, a science book, in addi¬ 
tion to the basal vocabulary, must contain a considerable vo¬ 
cabulary of scientific words. These words obviously have to 
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be taught and understood. Therein is found one of the ma¬ 
jor difficulties of reading science, whether it be in the primary 
grades, the upper elementary grades, high school, or college. 
It is essential for the teacher at any level to anticipate vocabu¬ 
lary difficulties and to aid the child in building the under¬ 
standing necessary for an effective use of the terminology. 

As is to be expected, the language of science contains spe¬ 
cialized meanings. Learning the scientific meaning of a spe¬ 
cialized word is often more troublesome than learning an 
entirely new word. Within the passage, cited earlier in this 
chapter, the word charges has a rather distinctive meaning in 
the sentence, “There were more negative charges than posi¬ 
tive charges on each ball.” Or, again, for any child the word 
conductor has a new meaning. 

Difficulties of Concepts. The explanation of scientific phe¬ 
nomena, that can be directly observed by the child, is often 
difficult and abstract. For example, in the following illus¬ 
tration the child can see the working of the electromagnet. 
He can observe that steel forms a permanent magnet, while 
a piece of soft iron, used as the core, does not form a perma¬ 
nent magnet. However, the following description, written to 
be read and understood by a fifth-grade pupil, of necessity 
carries the explanation to things that cannot be experienced, 
and so are understood only abstractly, if at all: 

A soft iron core is used in all electromagnets. Soft iron does 
not keep its magnetism as steel does. This can be explained 
somewhat as follows. The molecules in the soft iron are not 
packed very closely together. Therefore the molecules seem 
to go back to their original positions even after they have been 
magnetized. However, this is not true of steel. The molecules 
of steel are packed closely together. They stay in their mag¬ 
netized positions after they have once become magnetized. You 
can make a permanent magnet from the core of an electro¬ 
magnet, if you use a piece of steel for the core rather than a 

piece of soft iron.^ 

1 Craig, Gerald S.. Margaret G. Condry, and Katherine E. Hill, From Sun 
to Earthi Ginn and Company, Boston, 1940, p. 831. 
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The teacher must recognize that some children will accept 
the observation without endeavoring to understand the ex¬ 
planation: others will attempt to understand the explanation 
and will desire help; and still others will perform the experi¬ 
ment and will read and understand the explanation without 
help. For these three groups different outcomes should prob¬ 
ably be expected: certainly different methods of instruction 
are indicated. It is likely that observing the experiment and 
accepting the facts is enough for the first group: the second 
group should be helped to as large an understanding of the 
reasons behind the observations as their capabilities will per¬ 
mit; instruction should lead the third group to make implica¬ 
tions to other fields of science. 

There are many concepts of science that are easily demon¬ 
strated and therefore the more easily understood. For ex¬ 
ample, the child can see the electromagnet, described above, 
pick up particles of metal. It is consequently easy for him to 
understand that a magnet exerts some force on those particles. 
There are many concepts in science that cannot be demon¬ 
strated through direct experimentation and which must there¬ 
fore be handled through description and abstract explana¬ 
tion. These are difficult to understand. The teacher should 
use every aid, such as diagrams and similes, that she finds 
available to help clarify these abstractions. The very able 
students can profitably deal in the abstract and are sometimes 
disturbed by the inaccuracy of diagrams or similes. Such stu¬ 
dents should be encouraged to try to understand the descrip¬ 
tion through their own powers to do abstract thinking. 

Difficulties Due to Following Reading Related to Dia¬ 
grams. The diagram (Fig. 3) of a lever of the first class is an 
example of the many diagrams found in science materials. 
A discussion of the diagram is usually given. In order to un¬ 
derstand the discussion the diagram must be read. Some chil¬ 
dren get into difficulty because they fail to relate the discus¬ 
sion of a diagram to the diagram itself. Other children get 
into difficulty because of the abstract nature of diagrams. If, 
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in the diagram below, in place of the label F there was a boy 
pressing upon the lever, and if instead of having the fulcrum 
indicated abstractly, there was a piece of wood, and if there 
was a heavy stone instead of the abstract indication of weight, 
the child might more readily understand this specific dia¬ 
gram. As a matter of fact, the writers of scientific materials 

develop a sequence in the reading 
of diagrams from actual concrete 
illustrations to the more abstract 
schematic and more generalized 
FIG. 3 presentations. The teacher can help 

the child who is in difficulty by 
showing him that pictured in the diagram is a fact that has 
come within his experience. She can also give direct teaching 
in reading diagrams, proceeding from very simple concrete 
illustrations to the more abstract generalized ones. It is help¬ 
ful, too, for the child to try to express some of his experiments 
in a diagrammatic form and to relate his diagram to the 
written description of his experimentation. 

Difficulties Due to Need to Follow Directions. To help in 
the understanding of scientific phenomena, there is frequent 
experimentation. In reading the materials of science, even 
in the first grade, there are simple experiments described in 
the books. In order that these experiments may be per¬ 
formed, the child must read to follow directions. There is 
probably no better place to teach the ability to follow direc¬ 
tions than in reading and following the directions of scien¬ 
tific experiments. In the illustration of science material 
given at the beginning of this chapter, there are directions 
for experimenting with static electricity. In order to de¬ 
rive the fullest meaning from this passage, the pupil would 
have to read and follow the directions. The directions of 
such an experiment must be read slowly and thoughtful y 
so that the sequential order of the steps described may be fol¬ 
lowed step by step. Any difficulty in reading the directions 
will be immediately apparent as the child reads the directions. 
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for and does the experiment. The teacher can detect these 
errors of reading to follow directions and help the child, 
thereby giving immediate and efEective instruction. 

Difficulties in Seeing Relationships and Formulating Gen¬ 
eralizations. In the science excerpt, the children were re¬ 
quired to generalize from their reading. Reading in science 
thus is more than remembering facts related to a given topic, 
because it comprises the ability to determine relationships 
among pertinent facts. The student of science is often re¬ 
quired to formulate a statement of these relationships. In 
fact, the reader of science is continually formulating and 
clarifying generalized concepts. In this way he builds a back¬ 
ground of knowledge in science that aids him in retaining 
and understanding the facts so that he may better interpret 
the world about him. Also he brings to his future reading of 
science a broader background than if he attempted to remem¬ 
ber an unrelated body of factual knowledge. Science to a 
large degree implies classifying and generalizing. 

The child may get into difficulty in several ways in trying 
to see relationships. In the first place, he may not have 
formed the habit of attempting to see relationships and may 
try to learn science by rote memory. He will soon be in trou¬ 
ble indeed. Such a child would not make a generalization 
when a generalization was warranted. A second source of 
difficulty is the tendency to overgeneralize. Children are apt 
to generalize upon insufficient evidence. The child who does 
not suspend his judgment until a sufficient number of facts 
are given may too early arrive at a conclusion to which he 
tenaciously holds in the face of further evidence opposed to 
his conclusion. A third difficulty is that of failure to test the 
generalization in light of previous reading and of known ex¬ 
perience. The child should be taught to think as he reads. 

Content Reading within the Integrated Curriculum 

Many curricula are built around units. Subjects as such 
are not treated individually. In the study up>on the unit. 
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whether it be topical, activity, or of some other sort, the child 
is expected to use reading resources from many fields in order 
to gather data. Sometimes he will find treatments wherein 
the author has assembled from many subject-matter fields 
material upon the topic. At other times the child must go 
directly to materials on the subject-matter fields in order to 
collect his information. After the data have been collected 
the children through discussion usually assemble, organize, 
and generalize the concepts. Whether the child goes to a 
presentation in which the author has assembled material from 
several fields or whether he goes directly to the fields them¬ 
selves, or whether he gets his information solely from one 
field, he has to adjust his reading to the nature of the ma¬ 
terial. 

When the child gets his reading materials from one field, 
he has to read, of course, with the purposes and reading abil¬ 
ities suitable to that field. He can approach that field with 
expectancy of the nature of reading that he will have to do, 
and the adjustment is thereby somewhat defined and rela¬ 
tively easy. If, on the other hand, the child goes to many 
sources for his information, reading for a short time within 
each, the task of adjustment becomes more difficult. He must 
make the adjustment to each of the fields within which he 
reads. This requires a degree of flexibility in reading. The 
study of a topic through reference to many fields makes read¬ 
ing somewhat more difficult. It also encourages the develop¬ 
ment of flexibility in the adjustments to various reading situ¬ 
ations. Inasmuch as such adjustment is a highly desirable 
attribute, it is important for the child to be put into situa¬ 
tions which demand flexibility of adjustment. 

When the child reads materials that have been assembled 
by one author within one textbook, the demand upon flexi¬ 
bility of adjustment to the reading situation often is still 
greater. Facts derived from geography, for example, are pre¬ 
sented in the same fashion as in materials totally geographical 
in nature, and these facts must be read with purposes appra 
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priate to such materials. The science facts discussed by that 
author must be read in a scientific fashion. It can be seen 
that especially in such combined presentations the child must 
have marked flexibility in his reading approach. 

Social-Studies Material. The following two excerpts from 
a social-studies book illustrate the fact that adjustment is 
needed: 

Some of the earliest people in the world were the primitive 
men, who learned to use fire and how to make tools and pottery. 
Later came the Egyptians, good farmers and the first writers. 
After the Egyptians came the Greeks, who built beautiful build¬ 
ings and made fine statues. Then came the Romans with their 
law and order and roads and bridges. Next came the Teutons, 
who destroyed many things which the Romans had, but saved 
Christianity and started the nations of today. After the Teutons 
had conquered Rome, the Middle Ages began. The Middle 
Ages lasted for almost a thousand years, from about the year 500 
to about 1500.^ 

« # « 

Because mountains are like walls, they are often the bound¬ 
aries between countries. They protect each country from the 
other. Let us see how many mountain boundaries we can find on 
our maps. The Andes (in'dez) Mountains stand between Chile 
(che'la) and Argentina (ar-jen-te'na) in South America. (See the 
maps on pages 120 and 128.) The Himalaya (hl-ma'la-ya) Moun¬ 
tains separate India from Tibet (ti-bef) in Asia. Part of the 
Alps divide Italy from France. The Pyrenees (pir'e-nez) cut Spain 
off from France.^ 

The first excerpt deals with material that is fundamentally 
historical in nature. It is written in a historical style. The 
style has evidently been developed because it is the most ef¬ 
fective way of presenting historical ideas. In this passage 
many of the problems are found that confront the reader 

^Wilson. Howard E., Florence H. Wilson, and Bessie P. Erb, Where Our 
^ays of Living Come From, American Book Company, New York 1097 on 

42-43. 

^Ibid., p. 132. 
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when reading historical concepts, whether in a social-studies 
book, a book of history, a historical novel, or the daily news¬ 
paper. We find, for example, words which are used more fre¬ 
quently in history than elsewhere, such as the abstract words 
conquered^ nations, and primitive, and the phrase law and 
order. Within this passage are illustrated the usual difficul¬ 
ties due to the fact that complex ideas are handled by impli¬ 
cation. There are difficulties of contraction. We travel from 
the time of primitive man up to 1500 within a paragraph. 
The organization is well defined. Obviously this is a sum¬ 
mary paragraph, reviewing some facts with which the reader 
has had some previous acquaintance because it is full of allu¬ 
sions that otherwise would mean but little. The need for 
following the chronology is apparent, and the expression of* 
time through dates must be noted. This is truly historical 
reading and the child must adjust his reading so as to appre¬ 
ciate the sequence of events and their implications. 

The second selection, taken from the same book, deals with 
a topic that is fundamentally geographic in nature and is 
written in the style the geographer uses to record facts. Geo¬ 
graphical materials, whether they appear in a single volume, 
as a phase of a presentation of a topic, or in a magazine, must 
be read in a manner consistent with the purposes and diffi¬ 
culties of such material. It can be seen by inspecting the 
above passage that if the passage is to be read and remem¬ 
bered, as is obviously the intent, the reader will meet many 
of the problems that are present whenever geography mate¬ 
rial is read. He will find the usual difficulties of vocabulary. 
He must be able to read maps. It should be noticed, as is 
necessary in the field of geography, that one map must serve 
many purposes and therefore cannot be in immediate prox¬ 
imity to the content. Therefore the reader must leave his 
reading, look up the map reference, then return again to his 
reading until the next reference appears. Also there is the 
difficulty of reading with understanding many names of places 
and things. The child needs a clear concept of not a moun- 
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tain, but of a mountain range in order to get a clear picture 
of the manner in which the Pyrenees form a natural barrier 
between Spain and France. It is necessary for the reader to 
carry through his reading the concept of a mountain range, 
if the map reading is to be any more than locating a darker 
brown area between the two countries. 

Part of the ability to read in geography is to think in the 
fashion of the geographer and to communicate the ideas in 
the fashion most suitable to geographical fact and principle, 
employing the tools of geographical expression. Geograph¬ 
ical materials are written in a geographical way because that 
is the best way of expressing them. History is ^vritten in a 
historical fashion because that is the best way of expressing it. 
Scientific material is best written in the precision of science. 
The reader must adjust his reading to these materials when¬ 
ever and wherever he finds them. If he really employs read¬ 
ing to help him study problems, to clarify ideas, and to ex¬ 
pand his knowledge, sometimes he will read materials from 
the various fields while dealing with the same problem and 
must make the necessary adjustments. In thinking about 
modern social problems it is necessary to get information from 
many fields, and it inevitably implies the use of many reading 
techniques and abilities in a markedly versatile attack. 
There is herein no intention to criticize the integration of 
materials from many fields for the better understanding of a 
problem. It should be recognized however, that this type of 
reading is of high order and one requiring marked adjust¬ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XII 


READING INTERESTS AND TASTES 

Present Status of Reading Interests and Tastes 

The primary interests of children vary greatly from child 
to child. Clothes may be the primary interest of a fourteen- 
year-old girl. She may become so interested in wearing ap¬ 
parel that all of her free time is devoted to window shopping 
and to looking in newspapers and magazines at pictures and 
at advertisements of clothes. She may have followed fashions 
and fads of clothing Avith so much interest that she has a very 
good knowledge of what people are ^vearing. It could be said 
that her interest gave direction to her spare-time activities 
and that the interest gave her the drive and motivation for 
pursuing these activities. This fourteen-year-old girl, how¬ 
ever, may have very poor taste in the clothes she selects for 
herself. Thus, although her interest in clothes is high, her 
taste is poor. Her taste determines the quality, the beauty, 
and the appropriateness of what she wears. The interest 
determines that the consideration of clothes rather than of 
sports occupies her spare time. The intensity of the interest 
determines in no small measure the amount of effort that she 
is willing to expend within that field. 

We may think of interest in the field of reading as deter- 
♦ • - 

mining the area or content within which the person is going 
to read. For example, the interest determines whether the 
child will read adventure stories or fairy stories. Interest 
also determines how much reading is done within the chosen 
field and the intensity with which the individual works at his 
reading. Taste, on the other hand, determines the quality of 
material he reads within the field of his interest. For ex- 
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ample, the child's interest might determine that he will read 
adventure stories. The taste would determine whether he 
could be best satisfied by reading a cheap adventure-story 
magazine or a book such as Treasure Island or The Count of 
Monte Cristo, 

It is important to consider the development of both inter¬ 
est and tastes. In addition, it should be recognized that in¬ 
terest should not be thought of in the narrow confines of fic¬ 
tional reading alone. Broad interests include interests in 
reading stories about many things and of many types, and 
also include interest in reading historical and biographical 
material, scientific and geographical material, and material of 
other fields of human endeavor. Good taste in reading in¬ 
cludes the consideration of the quality of the literary material 
read, and also of the material from other fields. The child 
may be interested, for example, in reading scientific material. 
If his tastes are good, he appreciates writings such as those of 
Beebe, which are of good scientific quality. 

The program designed to develop broad interests and 
tastes in reading should develop interest on many topics, in¬ 
terests in the materials of several fields of human endeavor 
and an intensity of drive which will motivate the individual 
to read extensively; it should also gradually improve the 
quality of reading of the materials of many fields and on 

many topics. 

It is difficult to estimate the present status of interests and 
tastes of the people who are in or have come through the 
public schools. The indications seem to be that the reading 
interests and tastes fall far short of what is desired. Many 
studies have been made upon the reading interests and tastes 
of adults, college students, high-school pupils and elementary- 
school children.^' ^ These studies verify the contention 


1 Center, Stella S.. and Gladys L. Persons. "The 
York City High-School Students." English Journal. November, 1936, Vol. as* 

^^aarallfHorcnce D.. "Why Children Read." Wilson Library 
tober, iM 9 > Vol. 14, PP- {Footnotes 3 <tnd 4 oft p. 
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that the schools have failed miserably in developing adequate 
reading interests and tastes. One does not have to go to sci¬ 
entific studies to realize the truth of this contention. A trip 
to the corner drugstore with its rental library and rack of cur¬ 
rent magazines shows a relative uniformity and narrowness 
of interest and an appalling lack of taste. Visits to the homes 
of any one community would show a dearth of reading mate¬ 
rial and also that the materials that are available are of rela¬ 
tively inferior quality and exemplify narrowness and lack of 

interest. 

The branch library is relatively infrequently used by the 
individuals of a community. On successive visits to the li¬ 
brary very few people will be seen withdrawing books. In 
comparison with the number of people who visit the neigh¬ 
borhood grocery stores in a day the number who patronize a 
library is very small indeed. Everybody goes to the grocery 
store. Only relatively few people go to the library. In fact 
this is so true that the branch librarian knows her patrons and 
even knows something of their interest and tastes; whereas 
the grocery clerks do so less frequently. The grocery stores 
^vhich supply the same community with food are usually 
crowded. It should be recognized that nearly always one 
member of the family chooses the food for the day while each 
individual member selects his reading material. Obviously, 
too, a person could go to the library and withdraw enough 
books for a week or two. Even so, the difference indicates 
that but little reading is being done in comparison to the 
amount of eating: and remember, too, one rarely orders a 
book over the telephone. The experiments and cursory ap¬ 
praisals indicate that reading interests are relatively few and 
the tastes are relatively immature, and give point to the fact 
that schools must place a greater emphasis on a positive pro- 


"Community Studies in Reading: II. Hinsdale, A Sub- 
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gram of developing -worth-while, wide, and lasting reading 
interests and tastes. 

Many factors have contributed to the present status of read¬ 
ing interests and tastes. The school has found it difficult to 
develop reading interests because reading interests cannot be 
thought of as something to develop in isolation, but must be 
considered as a part of the total attitude toward culture. 
Witty and Kopel say 

The task of improving reading habits and tastes in children 
and adults appears formidable indeed, for the problem of de¬ 
veloping reading interests is never far removed from that of 
changing the prevailing attitudes toward all art-forms. Thus 
the reading problem is seen not as an isolated issue, but instead 
as one inextricably related to that of improvement in the general 
cultural pattern of modern life.^ 

A second factor, and one related to the present cultural 
level, is that the children read what is readily available. 
Since studies of the reading mores indicate that the material 
available in the home is relatively narrow in scope and im¬ 
mature in quality, it is those types of materials to which the 
children turn because they are at hand. There is an attitude 
about reading in the home which in many instances is not too 
favorable to the development of interests. Parents who 
themselves have not found the worthwhileness of reading feel 
that when a child is reading he is wasting time that would be 
better otherwise spent. It is not unusual to hear, John, 
don’t you have anything to do but read? Go out and fill the 
woodbox.” John soon learns that reading is an undesirable 

activity in which to engage. 

Another causal factor in the low level of reading interests 
and tastes is the competition for leisure time between read¬ 
ing and listening to the radio, seeing a motion picture, and 
other leisure-time activities. The radio and motion picture 
may stimulate as well as detract from reading interests. Who 

1 Witty, Paul, and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1939, p. 8. 
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has not gone home to read a book immediately after seeing it 
depicted in the moving picture? Who has not gone to see a 
motion-picture dramatization of a story he has enjoyed read¬ 
ing? It is true that there is some competition for time, yet 
the child is rare who does not have ample time to read if read¬ 
ing were made attractive enough. The question then is not 
one of saying “Is there a means of getting rid of radio or 
motion pictures?” The problem is one of adequate consump¬ 
tion of all three of these means of communication. 

Probably the more important reason for the low level of 
reading interests and taste is that the school has not made a 
wholehearted attack upon this problem. It is true that the 
development of interest in the reading of fictional materials 
has been undertaken. That this has borne some fruit is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that children’s book reading is made up 
almost entirely of fictional materials.^ Probably interest in 
reading scientific, historical, and other materials could be de¬ 
veloped if a concerted program were inaugurated to inspire 
such interests. As a matter of fact, where the stimulation of 
such interests has been undertaken die children have been 
shown to grow rapidly in their desire to read such materials.^ 

In developing reading interests and tastes, thus, the school 
must combat these counter forces. It must be recognized that 
many of the mores are unfavorable, that material available to 
the child is frequently of low quality, that the attitude in the 
home is often a detrimental one, that unless reading is made 
very worth while the radio, motion picture, and other activ¬ 
ities will usurp the child’s entire leisure time. Nevertheless 
that reading program which does not develop a high level of 
interests and tastes has not made the complete contribution 
to the lives of the children that it should. Facts are soon for¬ 
gotten, but interests and attitudes persist. 

^Cleary, Florence D.. "Why Children Read." Wilson Library Bulletin, 
October, 1939, vol. 14, pp. 119-126. 

Schoonover, Ruth, "The Negaunee Reading Experiment," English Journal 
September, 1937, Vol. 26, pp. 527-535. 
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The Development of Reading Interests and Tastes 

The means of developing interests and improving tastes 
are very many indeed. They seem, however, to focus around 
four major headings: (1) wide reading, stimulated and guided 
by means of many activities; (2) a recognition that reading 
interests are not achieved overnight, but are developmental 
in nature and that any interests therefore must grow out of 
previous interests; (3) the ability to read has a marked influ¬ 
ence upon interest, and therefore materials must be appro¬ 
priate to the child’s reading level; (4) the materials used for 
developing reading interests should come from all of the 
subject-matter areas of the elementary-school grades if well- 
rounded reading interests for factual as well as fictional mate¬ 
rials are developed. 

Wide Reading, In order that the child may encounter 
many types of reading and thereby sample the field of printed 
materials more fully than he could through reading a single 
basal textbook, it is to be recommended that in addition to 
reading basal materials he should read extensively from other 
materials. Some of his stimulation to read other material 
may well be an outgrowth of the more systematic sampling 
that would be encountered in the basal materials. However, 
the basal material should be recognized as being primarily a 
place of introduction from which it is expected that the child 
will travel out into new and untried channels. 

There are many ways of stimulating wide reading. When 
the child encounters in his reading program an excerpt from 
a larger story or an incident or story from a collection of 
stories, he should be referred to the book from which the ex¬ 
cerpt has come. If his interest has been sufficiently aroused 
by the excerpt, it will be rather natural for him to follow up 
■ the introduction to the book and read the story or other ma¬ 
terial, In the purchase of material it is wise to include the 
books from which excerpts have been taken. In the bas^ 
reading program it will be recognized that such a program is 
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usually designed to introduce the reading of children’s litera¬ 
ture, science material, biography and the like, in order that 
these materials should encourage a wide reading in the many 
fields. At the same time the teacher can recommend other 
books by the same author, or upon the same topic, that she 
knows to be available. Most basic reading programs have 
very good bibliographies at the end of each story or unit 
which are helpful in the selection of related and appropriate 
materials. 


The teacher may stimulate and improve interests and tastes 
by reading to the children. One ^vay in which she may do 
this is by reading a part of the story which is available and 
inducing the children to finish it. If she desires the entire 
class to read that story she might stop the reading at a critical 
dramatic point. If she hopes simply to introduce a type of 
material or material of a specific author, she should end the 
reading at the end of an episode. The teacher can also tell 
interesting episodes from a book, or interesting facts about a 
book or an author. In such case she should be sure that 
books by the author are available and appropriate to the read¬ 
ing level of the children. Reading and rereading literary 
materials, especially poetry, help to develop an appreciation 
of various literary types. In this latter case the teacher should 
be careful to select material intrinsically worth while to the 
children and not simply for her own satisfaction. 

Among the most effective ways of encouraging extensive 
reading is that of employing reading in the pursuance of 
other interesting class activities. Linguistic, artistic, and 
dramatic activities foster extensive reading. The dramatiza¬ 
tion of stories that have been liked, and the search for stories 


to dramatize, stitnulate wide reading and in turn develop in¬ 
terests. Portraying the characters of books which have been 
liked also stimulates interest. Programs of various sorts are 
effective in developing interests. One such program, a 
Guess Who I Am Program,” in which each child presents 
his interpretation of a character in a book that has been read. 
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is productive of results and is well liked by the children. 
The children have score cards and find out which child can 
correctly guess the greatest number of characterizations. 
They do not seem to think of this as an appraisal, but as a 
game. However, for the teacher it also gives an indication of 
the extensiveness of reading and the degree of understanding 
that each has attained. 

Another very effective means of developing extensive read¬ 
ing is through the use of puppets and puppet plays. The 
children make miniatures of some of the most lovable book 
characters that they have encountered. Frequently such an 
enterprise can be set up as a means of motivating extensive 
reading. For example, the children might desire to make 
puppets of storybook friends from many lands. They might 
then search for interesting characters from the stories of many 
lands to make a little play of their own about the parade of 
nations. There are, of course, numerous modifications of 
such an artistic and dramatic activity. 

Another artistic activity which proves effective in stimu¬ 
lating wide reading is that of depicting on a mural the chro¬ 
nology of historical episodes of a certain period. The chil¬ 
dren search for episodes before planning their mural so that 
it may be as authoritative and illustrative of the period as 
possible. In order that this purpose may be accomplished the 
children read widely. In this way both interests and tastes in 

reading are developed. 

Many opportunities should be provided for the children to 
talk with their teacher and among themselves about the mate¬ 
rials they have read. Panel discussions, for which the chil¬ 
dren read and prepare, develop broad interests. Classroom 
debates on topics of interest encourage extensive, reading. 
These latter two activities have proved especially profitable 
in certain of the content fields, such as social studies an 

science. . , 

Linguistic activity may be stimulated by the use of a period 
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which might be called “Story Hour” in which the children 
tell about or read parts of stories that they have liked espe¬ 
cially well. The telling or reading may be done in many 
ways. It may be a period of “I think you would like to read 
this story because” or ‘‘I think you would like to read this 
newspaper article or about this science experiment because,” 
“I liked this story because,” “What do you think of my 
choice?” Through such activities, interests may be expanded 
and the quality of reading raised. 

In all of these activities the teacher should hold the chil¬ 
dren to a high standard of performance, ^\dlen they prepare 
a mural, the mural should be well planned and should be 
based upon a great deal of reading that has beeii well done. 
If a child dramatizes a character, he should have made a stud¬ 
ied estimate of the characteristics of the person whom he is 
portraying. Debates should be well planned and carried out 
in a studious fashion. In addition, the teacher should guide 
the reading rather carefully so as to ensure constant growth 
m the quality of the child’s choices and continuous expansion 
of the child’s interests. This is not an easy task, especially 
when it is considered that the teacher must think in terms of 
the personal reading interests of some thirty-five to forty-five 
individuals. The above activities will help the teacher both 
to stimulate and appraise increases in interest and improve¬ 
ment in tastes. 

Build upon Present Interests and Tastes. The growth in 
reading interests and tastes is developmental in nature. In 
discussing the development of reading interests and tastes, 
Betzner and Lyman say 

Important is the consideration that growth is gradual; boys 
and girls go through normal stages of social, intellectual, and 
emotional development. It is just as necessary to recognize 
natural stages of development in tastes, beginning for all with 
immaturity and advancing for some (not for all, to be sure) to 
superior preferences, as' it is to recognize gradual growth in spe- 
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cific reading habits and skills from one level of maturity to the 
next.^ 

Since tastes ai;e developmental we should carefully appraise 
the level of maturity the child has attained so that the instruc¬ 
tion may be designed to encourage growth from that point. 
The child should be led by gradual steps to the selection of 
better and better reading. High quality in reading will not 
be achieved overnight, but will come as a result of carefully 
planned guidance toward higher quality of reading. This 
growth will be rapid for some children and rather slow and 
discouraging in the case of other children. Cole has stated: 


It would be very nice if all children liked good literature from 
the start. The fact is that they do not. A teacher can force a 
small child to sit still and look at a book, but she cannot fcH’ce 
him to read it. The only thing one can do is to build on what¬ 
ever interests are already in existence, trying to raise the level as 
quickly as possible. It is useless, however, to restrict a pupil s 
work to “good" books before he is mature enough to enjoy them. 
When a teacher allows only classics in her room, she is not 
necessarily developing good taste; she is quite as likely to be 
developing a profound dislike of the printed page among those 
children who are too immature for the only kind of material 
she will permit. One has to begin with what a pupil will read 
at all and use the interest he shows to guide him into a selection 
of better books that rest on much the same sort of interest. Many 
teachers make the mistake of beginning at the top instead of 
starting with anything a child will read willingly and gradually ' 

working up to the top from there. 


It should also be recognized that the child’s quality of 
choice is not the same in all subject matter areas, but that he ^ 
must be expected to go forward on a somewhat irregular 


1 Betzner, Jean, and R. L. Lyman. "The 

Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public School 
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front. He may choose to read very high quality of material 
in literature, while his science reading is limited to Amazing 
Stories or the scientific exploits of the characters of the com¬ 
ics. The teacher in working with such a child should begin 
where she finds him, gradually leading him from these 
pseudoscientific presentations to better scientific materials, 
such as those of Osa Johnson, Beebe, and Paul DeKruif. 

In all of the activities designed to stimulate wide reading 
it is necessary for the teacher to give careful guidance based 
upon her knowledge of the children's present level of taste. 
Just as is true in the case of reading tastes, it is necessary to 
recognize the child’s present interest in reading. A child may 
have a relatively narrow range of interests that leads him to 
concentrate his reading in a limited field. For example, his 
sole reading interest might be animal stories. While this 
reading interest is in and of itself highly commendable, it is 
not wide enough to give the child the many reading experi¬ 
ences and enjoyments that he should have. The teacher 
could lead by gradual steps such a child from this interest to 
the selection of materials in closely related fields. The child 
might be led into the reading of The Jungle Book, He might 
be encouraged to read other stories by Kipling. Next he 
might read other travel tales and from there it is hard to tell 
what trails his expanding interests might lead him to follow. 

Begin at the Child*s Reading Level. It is not enough to 
take into account the child’s present level of interests and 
tastes. In addition it is necessary to consider his level of read¬ 
ing ability. No matter how interested a child might be in a 
given type of story, if he is not equipped to read that story, 
he will obviously be unable to glean the benefit from it and 
"will thereby lose his interest. There is no surer way of kill¬ 
ing interest in reading than by encouraging the child to read 
materials that are too difficult for him to understand.^ Many 
children’s apparent lack of maturity in reading interest is 

Gertrude, and Josephine L. Wright, Helping Children to Read, 

eachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1940. 
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directly traceable to the lack of ability to read well. The bet¬ 
ter books in any subject usually require a higher degree of 
reading ability than do books of inferior quality. If the bet¬ 
ter books are to be understood and enjoyed not only do they 
require a broad background of word meaning, but also they 
require ability in other reading techniques and abilities, such 
as the ability to interpret allusions and the ability to form 
sensory impressions of what is read. The child who is not 
equipped with the requisite level of reading abilities natu¬ 
rally could not be expected to read such materials with the 
same degree of enthusiasm that he has for materials he can 
read and ui\derstand, even though the latter materials are of 
a poorer quality. Anything that is done to improve the read¬ 
ing ability of children will tend to increase their interests and 
improve their tastes. In the meantime there should be avail¬ 
able to the readers of a low level of development good books 
that can be effectively read. Of course, in some fields the 
task of supplying readable books of high quality is a difficult 
one. The teacher must have a thorough knowledge of litera¬ 
ture available to her class; she must know the difficulty of the 
books; and must make available insofar as possible books on 
many topics suited to the wide range of reading of the chil¬ 
dren of her class. This does not necessarily mean that a child 
should read nothing but books that are easy for him. It does 
mean that there is little to be gained from giving the child 
reading material that he cannot read with a reasonable 
amount of effort. She should further recognize that the 
child’s reading level is not static, but is constantly improving 
as he reads widely. Economy in the purchase of books is poor 
economy indeed. Even so small an amount as 2 per cent of 
the school budget will provide considerable material for the 

children. 

Use Materials from All Fields, The materials that are 
needed to develop interests and improve tastes include bot 
the basal reader and other basal textbooks and many times as 
many related books and materials. The basal books are e 
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signed primarily to give the child the framework or skeleton 
upon which we must put flesh. If he does not have much 
related reading, the child will have but little chance of get¬ 
ting more than a very incomplete notion of the actual prob¬ 
lems with which he is dealing. If his ideas and concepts are 
to really live, if his interests and tastes are to be developed, 
he must be given the opportunity to read widely. The read¬ 
ing within the topics of all the content fields must be wide 
reading. This implies that the selection of materials from al] 
the subject-matter fields should be well organized and ex¬ 
tensive. 

There is, as every teacher is aware, a wide range of reading 
ability in any class. This range is rather consistent for any 
grade level. For example, the spread of reading ability found 
in almost any sixth grade class is about seven years. This 
means that there will be within the class children who can¬ 
not read effectively material of beginning third-grade diffi¬ 
culty and also children who can read effectively material of 
about ninth-grade difficulty. The problem is to supply this 
class with a wealth of material suitable to the various levels 
of reading ability found in the class, and to supply this mate¬ 
rial from each of the areas of the curriculum. The materials 
made available must in addition be selected to cover a wide 
range of interests and be such that they lend themselves to a 
systematic improvement in reading taste, because it must be 
remembered that the children vary in level of reading tastes 
as well as in reading ability. 

It must be recognized that there is no such thing as material 
that is just suited to a sixth-grade class. For there is in reality 
no such thing as a class of sixth-grade readers. There are 
sixth-grade readers in every class from about the third grade 
through high schooll This fact should be recognized in sup¬ 
plying materials to any given class. Even though the supply 
of materials is limited, provision for reading difference can be 
made through their wise use. Rather than allocating nothing 
but sixth-grade books to a sixth-grade class, books of third. 
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fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should 
be included. In this way provision can be made for the nu¬ 
cleus of a class library. There should be a permanent class 
library of reference books and of textbooks of various sorts 
and at various levels. Included also should be some juvenile 
fiction. 

The teacher will from time to time bring from the central 
school library or from the public, county, or state library read¬ 
ing materials pertinent to the topics of major interest. In 
many cases temporary additions to the class library will make 
up the major portions of the class library. 

It is to be recommended that wherever possible the school 
have a central library that serves two major purposes: (1) it 
is a place in which children can go to do independent reading 
and study: (2) it can be a supply depot for the class library 
and for the recreational reading of the children. When any 
given topic is to be studied the teacher will find such a li¬ 
brary extremely useful. First, the children can go to the cen¬ 
tral library to survey it for potential material. The teacher 
can supplement the reading materials that are secured by the 
children by adding those materials she knows to be pertinent 
and available for the specific topic. These books may thus 
become a part of the class library for as long a time as they 
f are needed. In this way books may achieve their greatest use¬ 
fulness. The same book may be used in one class one month 
and in a second class another. On Arctic Ice^ might be used 
by a good reader in the Eskimo unit in the third grade and 
also constitute a part of the reading of a poor reader in the 
sixth grade who was studying arctic travel in a transportation 
unit. In this way the book would be much more effectively 
used than had it been located permanently in the class library 
of either room. The class library then can be thought of 
somewhat in the manner of a branch city library. 

It goes without saying that a wide use should be made of 

1 Machetanz, Frederick, On Arctic Ice, Charles Scribncr*s Sons, New York, 
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the facilities of the public library. The children should be 
taught to use public libraries. Trips to the library should be 
planned. The children should be shown how to use the li¬ 
brary and be introduced to the fact that the library is a source 
from which they may draw materials to satisfy their interests. 
Perhaps the best way to encourage a child to read extensively 
and become interested in reading is through teaching him 
how to use a library and showing him the opportunities and 
interesting reading that it makes available. The children 
should obviously be encouraged to have library cards and to 
learn how to make good use of them. The child should be¬ 
come so well acquainted with the library that he feels at 
home in it. 

In addition, the teacher should recognize that the public 
library is a major source of supplementing the material made 
available by the public-school system. Many libraries accord 
school privileges so that a teacher may withdraw many books 
on a given topic for a considerable period of time. Such a 
cooperation between the public library and the public school 
is to be encouraged and used. 

All sources of books on many subjects and of a wide range 
of interest and difficulty should be fully utilized in order that 
interests and tastes may be developed, and that other reading 
abilities and habits may grow. It is more often true than not 
that the difficulty in securing suitable materials is due to lack 
of knowledge on the part of the teacher about reading mate¬ 
rial than that the materials are not accessible. There is no 
better single means to become an effective guide and teacher 
of reading than by knowing the materials of reading. The 
teacher should be as familiar as possible with as many of the 
stories, factual selections, magazines, and the like that make 
up the total of children’s literature. This is no small task. 
In fact, it is so large that no teacher can be expected to know 
all materials of all fields. There are available, however, ex¬ 
cellent professional treatments on children’s literature and 
many book lists and bibliographies that may serve as refer- 
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ence for the teacher. No one teacher can be expected to 
know all the words in the dictionary. She should, however, 
have a good fundamental knowledge of word meanings. She 
should know too that the dictionary may serve to supplement 
her own knowledge and she should frequently seek its aid. 
In the same way no one teacher can be expected to know all 
the reading materials of children’s literature. Each, however, 
should have a wide background of knowledge and should be 
familiar with and use supplementary aids. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE APPRAISAL OF READING ABILITIES 

Types of Appraisals 

The contention has been made throughout this book that 
from the very start of reading instruction in the primary 
grades all teachers should be concerned with developing read¬ 
ing ability in some very important fundamental areas, so that 
at any educational level the teacher may deal solely with more 
mature aspects of the same attributes that have been con¬ 
sidered by the teachers at earlier levels. In other words, the 
philosophy upon which this presentation is based is that 
growth in reading is developmental: it is not a series of dis¬ 
crete stages or hurdles through which a child must pass, fin¬ 
ishing one type of instruction one year and then going into 
another type the next year. In appraising reading develop¬ 
ment, measurement is made of growth in each of the funda¬ 
mental areas, for measurement within one area alone will not 
acquaint the teacher with the progress of the child. The fun¬ 
damental areas are: 

1. Basic reading abilities, skills, and techniques 

a) Word-recognition techniques 

b) Study skills 

c) Reading of pictorial and tabular materials 

d) Comprehension abilities 

e) Speed of reading 

f) Interpretative oral reading 

2. Vocabulary development 

3. Reading in the content fields 

a) Social studies 
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b) Arithmetic 

c) Science / 

d) Literature 

4. Level of interests and tastes 

a) Fields of interests 

b) Intensity of interests 

c) Quality of tastes 

5. Degree of independence 

While these attributes are related one to the other, the re¬ 
lationships are not close enough to ensure that a person who 
is mature in one aspect will be equally mature in his develop¬ 
ment in all, or any, of the others. Consequently, frequent 
appraisal of the child’s growth in each of these areas is needed. 
It may be seen, thus, that the task of appraisal in reading is 
somewhat difficult. Such appraisals, however, are very im¬ 
portant, for through a knowledge of the level of maturity of 
a child in each of these attributes the teacher can intelligently 
guide his further growth in each one. 

Certain types of appraisal should be made at regular inter¬ 
vals, while others should be made continuously throughout 
the reading program. For example, the primary teacher 
makes constant, informal appraisals of the child’s methods of 
working upon words. When a child makes an error in read¬ 
ing a word or fails to recognize a word, the teacher attempts 
to find out what caused that error so that she can ascertain the 
cause of the difficulty. Again, when the intermediate-grade 
child is seen puzzling over a word for some time, the teacher 
of that grade attempts to judge how the child can improve 
his attack upon words so that he will not consume so much 
time in recognizing them. All such estimates constitute very 
important day-by-day appraisals. Any information that the 
teacher can secure concerning the level of advancement of 
the child in the many reading attitudes, abilities, skills, and 
techniques, and any indications she can get as to difficulties 
in learning, constitute very important appraisals. Reading 
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appraisals, then, are not limited to formal tests, although 
these are included among the appraisals. Reading appraisals 
include any means whatsoever that are employed to give in¬ 
formation about reading growth. 

Certain types of appraisals seem to be especially suited for 
giving a clear picture of a child’s reading growths. These 
include standardized tests, workbook tests, teacher-made ap¬ 
praisals, self-inventories, teacher observations, and individual 
conferences. Each of these will be discussed in turn. 

Standardized Tests. Standardized tests are published tests 
which may be objectively scored and which furnish norms— 
standards of achievement—making it possible to compare a 
specific group with a much larger group of similar age or 
grade. There are many standardized reading tests. Among 
them can be found tests that measure practically all of the 
comprehension abilities, the study skills, general level of word 
recognition, vocabulary, rate of reading, accuracy and speed 
of oral reading, and ability to read in the content subjects.^ 
Standardized tests derive their merit from the reliability with 
which they measure individuals within a group. Most stand¬ 
ardized tests have been carefully constructed so that on re¬ 
peated testing a pupil gets approximately the same score. 
The tests are relatively accurate measures of the pupil’s abil¬ 
ity in the attribute being measured by the test. They also 
have merit in that they can give a maximum of information 
in a minimum of time. They are so designed that they may 
be easily scored. By and large, too, they measure important 
attributes—reading abilities and skills—that have been 
thought to be of sufficient importance to warrant careful 
measurement. The greatest single value in standardized tests 
is, however, that their norms make possible comparisons of 
the attainments of a class or of individuals within the class in 

1 A table of standardized tests suitable for measuring reading in the ele¬ 
mentary grades is given at the end of this chapter. Induded in the table is 
the following information: name of test, grades for which it is suitabe, 
abilities measured, number of forms, approximate time required for i 
administration, and the name of the publisher and date of publication. 
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various important learnings in reading. In other words, the 
administration of standardized tests makes it easy to tell the 
levels of the various abilities of a child, or of a class, in rela¬ 
tion to the norms of the large number of children that took 
the test while the test was being standardized. For example, 
a child’s growth in the recognition of words may be compared 
with his power of comprehension. Or, objective comparisons 
may be made between his effectiveness at reading to get the 
general significance and his effectiveness in various of the 
basic study skills. Thus, through the use of standardized tests 
it is possible to locate reading strengths and weaknesses of a 
class or of an individual within the class. One cautionary 
remark should be made in regard to the interpretation of the 
norms of standardized tests. Norms should not be considered 
ideals of attainment, but rather as the performance of average 
children in average-sized classes with average teachers using 
average materials. Norms are indications of mediocrity and 
therefore under favorable conditions should be exceeded. 

Workbook Tests. Workbooks are rich in comprehension 
exercises that demand competence in the various compre¬ 
hension abilities. Many of these exercises are included in 
the workbooks to help the teacher detect learning difficulties. 
They are directly related to the immediate learnings that the 
child has been undertaking and are couched in the vocabulary 
that he is studying at that time. They give, therefore, an in¬ 
dication to teacher and pupil alike of the effectiveness with 
which learning is proceeding. In addition, many of the ex¬ 
ercises are primarily tasks of word recognition and are very 
helpful in measuring the effectiveness with which the child is 
attacking the words that he is studying. A survey of the 
workbook exercises will show their extensiveness in type and 
content. Through studying the child's accuracy and ability 
at performing these tasks, it is possible to know of his day-by¬ 
day effectiveness. 

The review exercises of workbooks help both the child and 
the teacher estimate how well he is progressing. If the child 
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makes few or no mistakes in the review exercises within the 
workbooks, it may be assumed that he is progressing satis¬ 
factorily in those attributes that are being practiced in the 
workbook exercises. If he makes an undue number of errors, 
the teacher will find it profitable to study the nature of the 
errors in order that the proper direct instruction may be 
given. If a child is consistently in trouble, the teacher should 
undertake a more thoroughgoing analysis to locate possible 
difficulties.' The workbooks, while providing relatively 
rough appraisals, derive their value as an instrument of meas¬ 
urement from the fact that they make it possible to locate a 
difficulty as soon as it appears. The teacher, alert to con¬ 
sistent errors made within the workbook, can do much to pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of difficulties that might produce a 
reading-disability case. 

Teacher-made Appraisals. Teachers, recognizing the need 
for continuous study of growth in each of the many attributes 
that make up effective reading at any level, frequently con¬ 
struct relatively informal appraisals of their own. These 
tests usually take much the same form as do standardized 
tests and workbook exercises. They have a special value in 
that they are as flexible as the teacher wishes to make them. 
When she is emphasizing a given technique in her teaching 
she can construct a test to measure progress toward her im¬ 
mediate objective of instruction. Through the use of such 
procedures the effectiveness of instruction may, to some ex¬ 
tent, be immediately determined. She may ascertain which 
of the children have failed to profit from the instruction and 
are in need of more practice and reteaching, and which of the 
children have reached the objective to the point that further 
practice would be wasteful. Gates indicates the importance 
of teacher-appraisals when he states, 

Skillfully used, informal tests may be employed to measure 
gains over a short period of time; indeed, even the outcome of 
a single lesson may be determined. ... If certain children re- 
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veal deficiencies or errors, the amount and kind of additional 
instruction may be clearly indicated.^ 

The teacher should keep in constant touch with the prog¬ 
ress of the pupils. She should appraise the effectiveness with 
which they react to various types of instruction toward vari¬ 
ous objectives. This will help her adjust her methods of in¬ 
struction to meet their reading needs. These appraisals 
should be relatively short and simple of operation. Al¬ 
though the short tests within themselves may be somewhat un¬ 
reliable, their cumulative effect can be made to give very 
good indications of pupil progress. In order to facilitate the 
benefits to be derived from teacher-made tests, records should 
be kept in somewhat permanent form. Frequent review of 
these records will aid the teacher in following the growth in 
reading of the thirty-five to forty or more children within her 
class. When she finds that the work and reading habits of 
any child are consistently low, she can be alert to and provide 
for his reading needs. 

Self-inventory Methods. Inventories provide means of ap¬ 
praising the child’s attitudes and impressions toward various 
aspects of the reading program. Inventories may be stand¬ 
ardized inventories and questionnaires, or they may be in¬ 
formal teacher-made ones. Either type of inventory may be 
used to give the teacher insight into the child’s present in¬ 
terests, attitudes, and impressions. The teacher may learn 
the type of material the child likes to read, of books he has 
enjoyed, about what the child considers to be his major read¬ 
ing strengths and weaknesses, of what in reading he finds dif¬ 
ficult, which of his subjects he likes best and the reason he 
gives for his choices, of how useful he considers reading to be 
to him, of the uses he makes of reading, of how much he reads 

^ Gates, Arthur I., "The Measurement and Evaluation of Achievement in 
Reading," The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Thirty-Sixth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public School Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1937, Part I, p. 370. 
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in out-of-school hours, and so forth. It is helpful to the 
teacher to know of the child’s feeling with regard to his 
growth in reading. It is also helpful to learn of the child’s 
expressed interests. Questionnaires designed to inventory 
the child’s interests, attitudes, and impressions have the merit 
that they give a picture of the child’s idea of his present status. 

Teacher Observation. A very important type of appraisal 
is the informal teacher observation. The good teacher con¬ 
stantly studies the errors and successes, the attitudes, the in¬ 
terests, the independence, and the emotional responses of the 
children within her class. In fact, every day she makes many 
estimates of their progress in all of the important areas of 
development in which she is interested in the reading pro¬ 
gram. Gates says, 

The ability to see much and see it clearly in children’s activities 
is an important phase of the art of teaching for which no objec¬ 
tive pencil-and-paper test can be substituted.^ 

The teacher appraises the child’s attack upon new words 
and helps him gradually develop more and more effective 
ones. She estimates how well he reads for the various pur¬ 
poses for which he is reading, and, when needed, helps him 
make a more adequate adjustment of his reading abilities. 
She notes those abilities in which he is most adept and those 
in which he needs help. She notices the rapidity with which 
he gets through his assignments and the accuracy with which 
he comprehends. She encourages him to read faster when 
such encouragement is necessary, and to slow down when he 
travels through his reading at a speed incompatible with his 
purposes. 

The teacher watches the child at work in the library and 
sees the effectiveness with which he can locate information, 
how well he reads maps and other pictorial materials. She 

1 Gates. Arthur I., Arthur T. Jersild, T. H. McConnell, and Robert C. 
Challman, Educational Psychology, The Macmillan Company, New Vor , 
1942, p. 602. 
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sees whether he reads the tabular materials or assiduously 
avoids them. She notices the books that attract him and the 
books that he daydreams over or discards. She is inter¬ 
ested in the quality of the selection that he makes for his 
silent recreatory reading. She is aware of the number of 
times he seeks her help and she attempts to develop gieater 
independence when she feels that he seeks council too often. 

She notices his skill in interpretative oral reading. She 
also notes his emotional behavior during the oral-reading 
situation. Is he tense and ill at ease? Or is he relaxed, show¬ 
ing few, if any, signs of emotional strain? She notices the 
type of errors he makes and whether due to blockings they 
increase as he proceeds with his presentation. She appraises 
the enthusiasm with which he reads and the nature of the 
choice that he makes for interpretative oral reading. 

The teacher watches his vocabulary expand and grow so 
that she may estimate whether she must give special emphasis 
on clarifying meanings to the entire class or help a given 
child. She is constantly alert to inadequacies of background 
or faulty understandings. She studies the child's effective¬ 
ness in reading the materials of the various subject-matter 
fields. 


The teacher looks for signs of fatigue, boredom, or dis¬ 
content. She notices the frequency with which the child 
chooses reading rather than some other activity that he might 
be undertaking. In fact, the teacher is constantly making ap¬ 
praisals of her children’s growth, of their limitations, and of 
their attitudes. 

As she studies the individual members of her class in the 


actual processes of learning to read, the teacher develops an 
understanding of each child—a completeness of understand¬ 
ing that cannot be gained in other ways. She uses, of course. 


the results of other appraisals to corroborate and supplement 
her study of the individual. Obviously, for thirty-five to 
forty children she cannot trust her memory to retain accurate 
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impressions of these many observations. So she keeps an 
informal record of the incidents of each child which reveal 
typical and important data. 

Inasmuch as these day-by-day appraisals made by the 
teacher give the criteria upon which adaptations of instruc¬ 
tion are based, great care should be taken to make the esti¬ 
mates as objective as possible. The teacher should attempt to 
overcome any tendency toward prejudice, either unduly fa¬ 
vorable or unfavorable, which she has toward any one child. 
She will find it helpful to actually list skills and abilities to 
be observed and to use rating-scale techniques in recording 
her judgments. It is possible for a teacher to misjudge a given 
child’s capabilities seriously unless she uses some scheme for 
keeping her present judgment from being influenced by 
other opinions about the child. 

Individual Conferences. At times, in order to supplement 
observational and other data, the teacher confers individually 
with the children of her class. Such conferences should be 
planned in advance in order that she may be sure to have 
well in mind the additional information she needs to com¬ 
plete her picture of the child. Conferences take time, so it 
is important for them to be as fruitful as possible. The pur¬ 
pose of a teacher-pupil conference might be to discuss some 
of the ideas included by the child in his self-inventory of 
reading interests. The child may have indicated an interest 
which seemed inconsistent with the interests he has mani¬ 
fested in class. Through the conversational method used in 
an interview the teacher may unearth some really important 
interests and attitudes of which she had no intimation. 

Interviews are personal and enable the teacher to demon¬ 
strate to the child that she is concerned with his welfare. A 
child quickly senses the fact that his teacher is interested in 
him. Through the use of the interview the teacher is fre¬ 
quently able to establish feelings of friendship within the 
child that make him think that he is getting at least a 
modicum of personal attention. Rapport built in this way 
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is very beneficial to the mutual effectiveness of teacher and 
pupil in working upon the problem of improving growth in 
reading. 

Appraising Basic Reading Abilities, Skills, 

and Techniques 

Among the more important outcomes of reading instruc¬ 
tion are growths in the basic reading abilities, skills, and 
techniques. It has been indicated that these develop 
throughout the grades rather continuously and that there are 
no definite levels of attainment that are clearly defined. The 
appraisals, therefore, must be in tlie nature of determining 
the degree of maturity with which the child employs each of 
these abilities, skills, and techniques. In order to estimate 
the degree of maturity in the large number of abilities, skills, 
and techniques that make up the reading act, it is necessary 
to use all types of appraisals, recognizing that each type has 
greater application in some areas than in others. The ap¬ 
praisal of each major set of outcomes that make up the basic 
reading hierarchy will be discussed in turn and some of the 
means will be given by which estimates of maturity can be 
made. 

Word Recognition Techniques. In appraising growth in 
word-recognition techniques practically every type of ap¬ 
praisal not only can be used but should be used. Probably 
the most useful appraisal for the improvement of instruction 
is the daily observation of the teacher. The teacher observes 
when the child is failing to use context clues and immediately 
gives him exercises to help him develop that ability and 
habit. She notices when he is overemphasizing or under¬ 
emphasizing sounding of words, or phonetic analysis, and in¬ 
stigates measures to cause him to employ these analytical 
techniques when needed and to avoid their use when the 
word can be recognized by more rapid techniques. Daily 
observational appraisals of this sort give direction to instruc¬ 
tion in reading. 
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In order to supplement the observations of word difficulties 
and of failure to establish important techniques, the teacher 
studies completed workbook exercises to make analyses of 
errors. By making such analyses it is possible to determine, 
for example, if the child tends to neglect the beginning of 
words, making an undue proportion of his errors in these im¬ 
portant initial parts, or whether in multiple-choice exercises 
he tends to select relatively frequently the reversed form of 
the word. In a like manner the typical errors each child is 
making may be located so that instruction may be directed 
toward helping each child overcome his typical errors. 

The teacher may have found that the class as a whole is 
weak in a certain fundamental analytical technique. For 
example, she may have found that the children are rather 
poor at locating and using small words within compound 
words. Hence, she should give some direct instruction upon 
this ability. After the instruction has been given she ap¬ 
praises its outcomes. She will want to know which children 
have learned the ability well and which ones need more 
practice with it. The best means of measuring the efFective- 
ness of that instruction and in locating the children who need 
more instruction is through the use of a teacher-made test. 
The test may consist of further exercises of additional com¬ 
pound words—ones that have not been directly taught—to 
find out how easily and accurately the children recognize 
these words. One way of constructing such a test would be 
to use multiple-choice questions in which a group of com¬ 
pound words make up the response words from which the 
child is to select the correct one. 

If a child consistently demonstrates weakness in word rec¬ 
ognition, then the teacher may* resort to individual con¬ 
ference or individual study, having the child read a little to 
her in order to locate with him his errors and to discuss them 
with him. This type of appraisal is probably used only for 
a child who has marked disability. 

There are standardized tests to help the teacher ascertain 
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the level of general maturity and the ability to recognize 
words. Such tests ^ as the Gates Primary Reading Test, the 
Garvey Primary Reading Test, Instructional Test:^ in Read¬ 
ing, the Progressive Reading Tests, Primary Reading Every 
Pupil Test are very useful, making it possible for the teacher 
to compare the level of maturity of the children she is teach¬ 
ing with the level of maturity of a much larger pwDpulation. 
It should be recognized, however, that the norms of stand¬ 
ardized tests are not goals of attainment. Under good in¬ 
struction with good material, the children should exceed the 
mediocrity expressed by standardized test norms. 

To the child in serious difficulty with word recognition 
there are diagnostic tests which may be given. Some of the 
better diagnostic instruments are given in Table III. 

At the upper grade levels, teacher observation, study of 
workbook exercises, and teacher-made tests will focus their 
attention upon the degree of flexibility the child has in recog¬ 
nizing new and unfamiliar words and the degree to which he 
is able to relegate slow laborious techniques into limbo, using 
them only when absolutely necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
intermediate-grade child uses very much the same techniques 
as did the primary child in recognizing very difficult words. 
In certain cases he, too, will be found to have marked short¬ 
ages in his attack. Under such circumstances the teacher 
should give direct instruction toward overcoming these 
shortages. For example, it is not uncommon to find a young¬ 
ster in the upper grades, a poor reader to be sure, employing 
very immature techniques, such as resorting to spelling at¬ 
tack or piecemeal observation, when he should recognize the 
word as, say, made up of two or three usable elements. 
When these types of difficulties are encountered in the upper 
grades, individual help in overcoming them should be under¬ 
taken. 

Study Skills, In the primary grades the appraisal of the 
basic study skills, such as the use of table of contents, use of 

^ See table at the end of the chapter. 
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dictionaries, use of indexes, use of basic reference materials, 
use of the library, must of necessity be very informal. The 
basic study skills as such have not yet been matured to the 
point where they have been completely isolated or easily de¬ 
tected. The child has, however, been making a good use of 
certain of the basic study skills. He has learned to use the 
table of contents of a book. He has learned to use the li¬ 
brary, albeit he has not learned to use many of the tools of 
the library. He depends to a large degree for his location of 
books upon going to the shelves where he knows books suit¬ 
able to him are located. The child has probably learned to 
use the dictionary to some extent, especially if picture dic¬ 
tionaries are available and if he has had experience in mak¬ 
ing a dictionary of his own. It would not be correct to say 
that he has not developed any ability in the basic study skills, 
because he has. 

Use of study skills is an important outcome of reading 
even in the early grades and is one that should be appraised. 
There are two means by which this outcome can probably 
best be appraised, namely teacher observation and teacher- 
made test. The teacher, of course, informally observes the 
skill with which the child locates material while working on 
topical units. Very likely for the most part the child has used 
the table of contents as his source. Nevertheless he has gone 
to the central or class library and has selected the type of 
books that might be expected to deal with a topic. The 
teacher has observed how pertinent are his choices. She has 
seen him open a book to the table of contents and glance 
through it to determine the part of the book that might be 
most likely to give the information he is seeking. When she 
has noticed a child at a loss to know how to go about locating 
the material upon his phase of the larger topic, she has given 
him assistance and has shown him how to go about that task. 

From time to time the teacher uses a second method of ap¬ 
praisal. She places children in situations, somewhat con¬ 
trolled, that demand the use of specific study skills and 
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Avatches to see how well they meet the situation. Such prob¬ 
lems or situations are, in reality, a type of teacher-made test; 
one depending upon performance rather than upon pencil- 
and-paper work. For example, the teacher in the first grade 
may say, “John has just told us an interesting story about his 
trip to the farm. In our readers there is a story about an¬ 
other boy’s trip to the farm. Open your books and see if you 
can find the story.” Whereupon she observes which children 
thumb through the book somewhat aimlessly and which ones 
use the table of contents and the page numbers of their books 
to locate the story. This is, of course, an appraisal of a very 
immature phase of growth in the study skills, but it does 
nonetheless measure learnings of study skills. 

In the upper grades the appraisals take more definite form. 
The teacher sets up more difficult problems and situations 
for the youngsters to meet. Situations, for instance, in which 
at one time they must refer to the dictionary to derive the 
pronunciation or meaning of words; at another time in which 
they must refer to an encyclopedia or other basic reference to 
find a given bit of information. The teacher ranks the vari. 
ous members of the class as she watches the approach the> 
make to these exercises in locating information in diction 
aries and encyclopedias. Another time the teacher may set up 
the problem of locating a specific fact within a book to see 
whether the children attempt to use the table of contents to 
locate the fact or immediately refer directly to the index. 
The teacher can, of course, prepare pencil-and-paper tests 
which appraise the rapidity with which the children look up 
a given set of words or the skill the children have in ascer¬ 
taining which would be the most likely key words to use in 
referring to an index to locate information on a specific topic. 

Another area that could be appraised through problems 
and teacher-observation is the way in which the child uses the 
library. Does he refer to the card catalogue? Or does he 
wander around the library looking at book titles? Or does 
he seek advice from the librarian? 
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Workbooks, not only in reading but also in the content 
fields for the upper grades, contain many exercises designed to 
give experience with various study skills. The teacher may 
use these exercises as means of determining growth and de¬ 
velopment in these skills. 

In addition, there are standardized tests,^ such as the In- 
itructional Tests of Reading, Iowa Every Pupil Test — B — 
Basic Study, Iowa Silent Reading Test, which measure basic 
study skills. Here again standardized test results may be used 
to give information as to a given child’s relative ability in 
various types of study skills. They may give more objective 
evidence of the child’s growth in the study skills than can be 
secured in any other way, with the possible exception of 
teacher-made performance tests. 

Reading of Pictorial and Tabular Materials. Probably 
many of the appraisals of level of maturity of reading pic¬ 
torial and tabular materials, such as maps, graphs, charts, and 
tables, will take place in connection with the school subjects. 
In reading about social-science concepts, which the primary 
child does, it is necessary from time to time for him to refer to 
simple maps. A map may be purely of a hypothetical com¬ 
munity, showing the location of the grocery store, the fire de¬ 
partment, and the post office. Or the map may be of the 
school. Or the map may be one of the United States, upon 
which, for example, the child locates the nation’s capital. 
Inasmuch as the primary child reads maps—and during any 
one week of school rather frequently, too—it is well to ap¬ 
praise the development of this skill. 

There is a need in the study of number to read simple 
charts, graphs, and tabular materials. The teacher must ap¬ 
praise the child’s growth in performing these kinds of read¬ 
ing. However, the appraisal of reading pictorial and tabular 
materials should be informal teacher-observation and teacher- 
made tests. It is not necessary in the primary grades to meas- 

1 See table at end of chapter. 
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ure more objectively the beginnings of these difficult learn- 
ings. 

In the upper grades, however, more exact appraisals are 
necessary. The workbook materials and other exercises in 
the content fields give opportunity for judging the day-by-day 
growth in reading pictorial and tabular materials. A rather 
liberal use should be made of teacher-made tests, both of 
performance and of paper and pencil. Teacher-observ^ation, 

of course, should be continued. 

There are standardized tests ^ for measuring more mature 
aspects of these abilities, which are suitable to the upper ele¬ 
mentary level, such as the Chicago Reading Tests, Iowa Every 
Pupil Test — B—Basic Study Skills, These tests are designed 
to measure very much the same sort of skills the teacher has 
been appraising by less exact methods in the earlier grades: 
but they measure the applications of these skills in the read¬ 
ing of more difficult types of maps, graphs, charts, and tables. 

Comprehension. There are many opportunities for ap¬ 
praising growth in the various comprehension abilities. Use 
may be made of all the types of appraisals. There is no other 
area, for example, that is so well covered by standardized tests 
as is the one of comprehension abilities. An inspection of 
Table III, at the end of this chapter, will show that most of 
the standardized tests on the elementary-school level are con¬ 
cerned with measuring various types of comprehension. It 
may be seen from the uble that there are tests to measure 
reading to get the general significance, reading to predict out¬ 
comes, reading to organize, reading to follow directions, read¬ 
ing to note details, and power of comprehension. There do 
not seem to be tests so readily available for measuring ability 
to skim, ability to form a sensory impression of what is read, 
ability to relate several important facts into a generalization, 
and ability to read critically. 

In those abilities for which there are standardized tests, 

^ See table at the end of the chapter. 
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such tests should be used periodically. However, even when 
annual or semiannual testing programs are employed, the 
teacher must in addition make continuous appraisals of 
growth in these abilities. She must estimate upon which 
abilities the child needs further experience in order that she 
may provide for such training and experience. In those abili¬ 
ties for which there are no standardized tests, it is totally in¬ 
cumbent upon the teacher to provide measurements. Con¬ 
sequently she will find it necessary to make a considerable use 
of teacher observations and teacher-made tests. She will, in 
addition, study the completed workbook exercises in order to 
ascertain how the child is progressing. 

It is, however, in this area that the standardized tests find 
much of their usefulness. They enable the teacher, through 
the use of cumulative records, to follow the child’s develop¬ 
mental growth in these abilities over a period of years. She 
can relate growth in any given ability to the previous growth 
the child has demonstrated in that ability and know whether 
she has been able to accelerate that growth through careful 
instruction and added practice. Through the use of stand¬ 
ardized tests she can also compare his relative performance in 
the various comprehension abilities one with another. Such 
a comparison, of course, is made possible because stand¬ 
ardized tests haye norms. In her own appraisals the teacher 
is able merely to say that a child seems to be as well equipped 
in one type of reading as in another. When she uses stand¬ 
ardized test results she is able to make such a comparison 
with a greater degree of certainty. Every teacher should have 
a profile of comprehension abilities for each child within her 
class. A form which has been found a useful one for plotting 
the profiles of comprehension abilities of individual children 
is shown in Fig. 5, pp. 336 and 337. These profiles should 
be available to her at the beginning of the year so that she can 
plan her instruction in terms of (1) the class needs, and (2) in¬ 
dividual needs. 

The standardized tests in this area also give very good in- 
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dications of the suitability of material from the standpoint of 
level of difficulty. It will be remembered that throughout 
the discussions of reading interests, as well as growth in these 
abilities, the importance of suiting material to the reading 
level of the child has been stressed. It is through the knowl- 
edge gained by the use of standardized tests that this adjust¬ 
ment of material to the individual pupil can best be made. 

Rates of Reading, Since the rate of reading is not a single 
attribute, it is somewhat difficult to measure it. A person has 
various speeds of reading. The problem is one of adjusting 
the speed of reading to the material and the purpose at hand. 
It could be likened to speed of locomotion of an individual 
along the ground. His speed could be timed when he is in 
track suit sprinting the lOO-yard dash. It could be timed as 
he is leisurely walking through a forest, listening to the wind 
rustling the leaves and enjoying the solitude of the forest. It 
could be timed as he, with a heavy pack on his back, is ascend¬ 
ing a mountainside. It could be timed as he is walking along 
a path, tabulating the flora. Or as he was hurrying down 
that same path to pick up an article he had left behind. Or 
as he was running to catch a commuting train so as not to be 
late to work. Obviously the speed of locomotion varies 
markedly as the situation changes. To measure his speed of 
running the loo-yard dash and to compare that speed with 
records is interesting. However, it only tells how fast he 
can run the 100-yard dash when conditions are just right. 
An individual who had a relatively fast rate at running the 
loo-yard dash might not be at all able in comparison with 
others to carry a pack up a mountainside. He might, walk¬ 
ing along a path tabulating flora, get to the end of the path 
more quickly, but it is questionable whether he would arrive 
with the best understanding of the plant life. 

So it is with reading. To measure the speed of reading 
easy simple literary material is interesting, byt not enough. 
It tells how fast the person is able to rfead easy simple literary 
materials. It does not tell the degree of skill with which the 
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person can adjust his speed of reading to meet the purpose or 
difficulty of the material that he is reading. It does not tell 
about the rapidity with which he can read material of greater 
difficulty. It does not tell about the rapidity with which he 
can read for more exact purposes. It does not tell whether 
he attempts to read too rapidly or too slowly for most ef¬ 
fectively meeting his purpose. It does not tell the degree of 
flexibility he has attained. These are quite as important ap¬ 
praisals of speed of reading as is the speed with which the 
reader can race through material simple in purpose and easy 
in content. Probably, in fact, the most important aspect of 
speed is the degree to which the reader can adjust his speed 
of reading to fit his purpose. Can he skim rapidly? Can he 
read slowly and carefully when such an adjustment of speed 
is needed? These are the more crucial questions. 

Graduate students in a college of education, for example, 
make marked adjustments in the speeds with which they at¬ 
tempt to read various materials. In a study reported by the 
authors ^ it was found that there was a wide range in the 
average speed with which graduate students read (1) simple 
story material, (2) a passage from Shakespeare, (3) a selection 
from a college zoology textbook, and (4) a factual passage 
from the World Almanac. As can be seen in Fig. 4, on an 
average these students read the simple story-type material at 
374 words per minute; they read the Shakespeare material at 
283 words per minute; they read the zoology at 265 words; 
and the factual passage at 248 words per minute. Thus, they 
automatically adjusted their rate of reading to these different 
materials. From Fig. 4 it can be seen also that the person 
who read the story material most rapidly did not read some 
of the other types so rapidly as did the average. Therefore, 
the measurement of speed of reading relatively simple ma¬ 
terial will not give an indication of the speed at which other 
types of material are read. 

1 Bond, Guy L., and Eva Bond. Developmental Reading, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941, pp. 152-160. 
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FIG. 4 

graph showing reading rate on different types of material 


Teacher-made timed performance tests may be used to sup¬ 
plement standardized test results. The teacher can gain 
much information concerning the reading speeds of the in¬ 
dividuals of her class by timing the reading for various pur¬ 
poses of selected passages within different types of material. 
When it is found that one child, or a gToup of children, are 
reading for one purpose too slowly, instruction and practice 
should be given to enable the work to be done more rapidly. 
Through further timed tests and records of number of words 
read in previous tests, the teacher can stimulate the children 
to read more rapidly. If a child is low in many types of read¬ 
ing, he is probably a corrective problem and should be given 

remedial work. 

It may be found that one child, or a group of children, read 
too rapidly for a special purpose or in a specific type of ma- 
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terial. Under such circumstances the teacher should hold 
them to a high level of comprehension and tell them that they 
can meet the level of comprehension only by reading more 
carefully and somewhat more slowly. It is probably not that 
they get through the material too rapidly, but that they com¬ 
prehend too little, and that a balance must be made between 

the two. 

The real problem, thus, is to get the child to read as 
rapidly, and no more rapidly, than he can and still read the 
material with the understanding and accuracy that is com¬ 
mensurate with his purpose. Since standardized tests are not 
available for measuring these aspects of speed of reading, the 
teacher will find it helpful to consider one child’s achieve¬ 
ment in comparison with the general achievement of the 
class, much as was done in the graduate class discussed above. 

Oral Reading. There are standardized tests for measuring 
the speed and accuracy with which a child can read passages 
aloud. In addition to the diagnostic tests, which include the 
oral reading of passages, there are the Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraph Test and the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests. 
Such tests are usually in the form of power tests, the short 
passages getting more difficult in rapid order. In tabulating 
the score both speed and number of errors are used to give a 
single score of competence in oral reading. Such a test ob¬ 
viously does not and cannot give an indication of the quality 
of interpretation. The relative abilities of the children on 
quality of oral interpretation must be appraised subjectively 
by the teacher. Many teachers in working with a class build 
esprit de corps to the extent that the class may help in mak¬ 
ing the judgments of growth in interpretative oral reading. 
Under such conditions the teacher may preappraise the chil¬ 
dren by means of a rating scale which helps her locate the 
special problem upon which each child should be working in 
his oral reading. The children know what factor in oral 
reading each child is working on in his oral presentation and 
iudffe whether or not he has improved in it. Among the fac- 
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tors which teachers include in such rating scales are the fol¬ 
lowing; quality of voice, pitch, intensity or force, timing, rate, 
conversationalness, accuracy of interpretation, accuracy of 
word recognition, poise, posture, and freedom from tension. 
The best materials in which to measure interpretative oral 
reading are materials that are frequently read aloud, as for 
example, news items and story materials. Usually the ap¬ 
praisals should be made upon material that the child has 
prepared for presentation. However, from time to time some 
of the better oral readers may be appraised as to ability to do 
sight oral reading. 

Appraisal of Vocabulary Development 

There are many instruments designed to measure the 
ability of the child to recognize words and attach meanings 
to those words. They are usually constructed in a multiple- 
choice form of two types. In one type the child has a key 
word upon which he is being measured. He is supposed to 
show his understanding of that word by selecting its synonym 
from several response words. As may be seen, the child must 
not only recognize the word upon which he is being tested 
and know its meaning, but must also recognize and know the 
meaning of the synonym. Usually the synonym is a much 
easier word to recognize and understand than is the word 
upon which the child is being tested. Another type of test, 
of which there are several variations, is one in which the 
child is to select among four or more words the one that best 
describes a picture or an explanatory sentence. In the first 
three grades the vocabulary tests are usually of the picture 
sort. 

Another type of test designed to measure purely the mean¬ 
ing vocabulary of the child is one such as the Durrell Read¬ 
ing Capacity Test in which the examiner reads the word and 
the child is requested to select from several pictures the cor¬ 
rect one to illustrate the word. In this case meaning vocabu¬ 
lary is isolated since the child does not have to recognize the 
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word visually. Usually in reading instruction it is enough to 
know the level at which the child can recognize and inter¬ 
pret 'tvords accurately. So for the most part, it is not neces¬ 
sary to try to separate word recognition from word meaning 
because it is tiie combination that is used in effective reading. 

By and large, vocabulary tests are good and cover the field 
rather well. However, it is not until the upper grades that 
standardized tests appear for measuring vocabulary in the 
subject-matter fields. The tests measure the vocabulary of 
mathematics, science, social science, and literature. These 
special vocabulary tests are useful because they furnish norms 
whereby a teacher may compare a given child’s development 
in the vocabularies of the various content subjects. 

■While the teacher should notice and study the vocabulary 
development of the children under her care, she will do well 
to use standardized tests to supplement and verify her esti¬ 
mates. As in the case of other standardized tests, the vocabu¬ 
lary tests have been carefully constructed and tried out. Each 
item has been analyzed to justify its inclusion within the test. 
As a result of careful construction, standardized tests measure 
much more accurately than the teacher can possibly appraise. 

Appraisal of Reading in the Content Subjects 

For tlie most part the teacher must use estimates of the 
effectiveness with which the children are able to read the 
books and work in the workbooks of the subject-matter fields. 
If a given child seems to get along well in most of his sub¬ 
jects but has difficulty in one of them, the teacher will find it 
expedient to explore the effectiveness with which he can 
read the materials of that field. Of course, he may have dif¬ 
ficulty in reading the materials because he does not know 
the subject or it may be that he is not interested in that sub¬ 
ject. But it is often true that his lack of learning results from 
his inability to read the materials. For example, the child 
may seem to be able to read the materials of arithmetic and 
science fairly effectively, but be in difficulty in his social 
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studies. The teacher, upon exploring the reason for Ins dif¬ 
ficulty. may find that he does not read rapidly enough to 
cover the larger assignments in the social studies, that he has 
become discouraged, and has adopted the attitude that there 
is little use to read any of the social-studies material since he 
cannot read it all. The teacher, of course, should immedi¬ 
ately offer suggestions for meeting his problem. Teacher 
appraisals, too, may be made of the child's efFecti\ eness in 
meeting the reading needs for the content subjects, discussed 
in Chap. XL Since standardized tests of reading in the con¬ 
tent fields have been neglected, appraisals of ability to read 
in the content subjects will for the present have to be of the 
teacher-observation or teacher-made test sort. 

In locating the source of difficulty within one content field, 
the teacher has available the possibility of using analysis of 
the work done in the workbook of that field, when such -work¬ 
books are used. She may talk with the youngster to find out 
how he goes about reading in the content subject with which 
he has demonstrated some degree of weakness. Through 
such interviews much insight can be gained which may well 
show that the child is hampered by some readily correctable 
misunderstanding in regard to tiie nature of the reading task. 
Especially will this be true when there is constant appraisal 
so that the child does not get too seriously in difficulty before 
his trouble is detected. 

Appraisal of Reading Interests and Tastes 

The appraisals of reading interests and tastes center around 
the three major objectives of instruction designed to develop 
these phases of the reading program, namely, the extensive¬ 
ness of the child’s interests, the intensity of his interests, and 
the quality of his choices. For the most part the teacher 
must rely upon her judgment of growth in these. Fortu¬ 
nately the opportunity for studying the interests of chil¬ 
dren are many. The teacher can appraise to some degree the 
extensiveness of interests by noting the number of topics 
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\ipon which a given child chooses to read during the free 
reading period, or by noting the contributions that indicate 
extensive reading which the child makes in class discussion. 
In addition to these observations, the children may keep 
records of their reading over a given period of time. These 
records may be analyzed to show the topics upon which each 
child reads most often. From these sources the teacher may 
also estimate the child’s level of taste. Are his selections ones 
of merit? Or do they tend to be relatively inferior types of 
material? 

Another very good means of appraising both scope and 
quality of reading is to invite the children to bring into class 
material they have found interesting so that they can share 
these materials with others. In class discussion or individual 
conference the child may be led to express himself about his 
likes and dislikes. The children in the elementary school are 
very sincere in giving such information when they are asked. 

The intensity of interests can be appraised by noting 
whether the child chooses to read rather than to engage in 
some other activity. For example, the boy who would wish 
to stay in at recess time to finish the story about an airplane 
rather than to play upon the playground could be said to 
have an intense interest in reading about airplanes. Special 
interests, intense in nature, have come to the attention of 
every teacher. One boy, for example, became so interested 
in radio construction that he was totally absorbed by it. He 
wanted to read about nothing else. He wanted to spend his 
free time constructing first one radio and then another. His 
out-of-school activities consisted of visiting radio repair shops, 
picking up odd scraps of materials which he later converted 
into usable parts. He was known by his playmates as an 
authority on the topic of radio construction. Obviously his 
interest was intense. Unfortunately it was narrow. The 
teacher thought that his interests needed expanding so she 
gradually led him from reading about radio construction to 
the place of radio in modern air transportation, from there to 
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airplane stories, and from there to reading about famous 
fliers. 

All three—intensity, extensiveness, and quality of reading 
—can be appraised by having the children fill in standardized 
interest inventories, such as those devised by Witty and 
Kopel ^ and by Hildreth.^ The way in which a child fills in 
the items in the interest blank frequently gives a clear insight 
into his present interests. 

Appraisal of Independence in Reading 

Just as in the other areas of reading, the child’s develop¬ 
ment in independence is gradual, having no clearly defined 
levels of attainment for any given grade. The teacher must 
study the children carefully and continuously to note those 
children who rely upon their own resources more thoroughly 
day-by-day and those who seem to be developing habits of 
greater dependence. Is a given child becoming more and 
more self-reliant in his reading? The methods of appraisal 
are of two types. One type is day-by-day observation of the 
children at work, at which time the teacher may note whether 
they come to her or other members of the class for help when 
unaided they could have found the solution to their reading 
problem. She notes whether they are effective in locating ma¬ 
terials on given topics or whether they seem to grope around, 
finding material as if by chance or not at all. She notes 
whether they tend to resort to reading as a tool to answer 
their questions, allow the questions to go unanswered, or use 
more difficult means of finding the information. Such ap¬ 
praisals may be made at any time during any and every read¬ 
ing activity. 

From time to time the teacher may wish to resort to a sec¬ 
ond means of appraisal, namely teacher-prepared perform¬ 
ance tests. One example of a situation set up to appraise the 

^ ^ Witty, Paul, and David Rope], Reading and the Educative Process, Ginn 

and Company, Boston, 1939, pp. 316-326. 

* Hildreth, Gertrude, Personality and Interest Inventory, Elementary Form, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1936. 
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degree of independent work of children is that of giving the 
children topics to look up in the library and having them 
list the steps by which they located the information. Analysis 
may then be made of the reports to see if there was any tend¬ 
ency toward dependence upon others and to note any con¬ 
fusion concerning how to go about the problem. 

A teacher in the early grades may allot time in which the 
children have freedom of choice of material to be read and 
appraise the degree to which they are self-reliant in making 
the selection. The child who is immature might come to the 
teacher and say, “Do you think this would be a good book for 
me to read?’* A child still more immature might say, “I 
can’t find anything to read. Can you find something for 
me?” 

One phase of independence in reading is the ability to en¬ 
gage in reading activities for increasingly remote goals. The 
independent reader can study several days upon a phase of a 
problem without further assignment from the teacher. An 
immature reader will need frequent reassignments. This 
fact gives the teacher an effective means of appraising inde¬ 
pendence in reading. She can make a relatively long-time 
assignment. Children with a small degree of independence 
will come to her relatively soon for further help. Children 
with an average amount of self-reliance will continue until 
some new phase of the problem enters to make the task suf¬ 
ficiently difficult so that they lack the independence to meet 
it. The truly independent readers will meet this new phase, 
adjust their goals, and proceed. 

Selection and Administration of Standardized Tests 

Much of the task of appraising in the field of reading, as 
was indicated in the foregoing discussion, must be done by 
the teacher. In the first place, there are no standardized tests 
for many of the outcomes of reading instruction. In order 
that these may be appraised, teacher observation and teacher- 
made tests have been recommended. In the second place. 
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Standardized tests are administered at relatively infrequent 
intervals and must be supplemented by other, though less 
accurate, appraisals. In order that reading instruction and 
materials may be aptly adjusted to individual rates of learn¬ 
ing there is a need for constant appraisal. In the third place, 
standardized tests, because they are prepared for use by large 
numbers of children in many school situations, measure broad 
aspects of reading development. They must be supple¬ 
mented by appraisals of specific learnings and of more im¬ 
mediate outcomes. For example, a teacher may wish to find 
out whether the children get the general significance of a story 
that has just been read. Standardized tests obviously would 
not meet this need, so the teacher must prepare the appraisal. 
A standardized test will, however, give general information 
on the ability to read to get the general significance of ma¬ 
terial. 

While it is recognized that the teacher must and does make 
many appraisals in reading, especially those in the day-by-day 
growth, it is also recognized that any help that can be given 
her in understanding the level of development of the chil¬ 
dren in her class should be given. It should also be recog¬ 
nized that standardized tests give information on many skills 
and abilities that are somewhat difficult for the teacher to ap¬ 
praise. It is through a cumulative account of standardized 
test results, teacher appraisals, results of inventories, and the 
like, that a complete picture of the reading growth of a given 
child can be obtained. In order that these informations may 
be kept in usable form a profile record should be kept by the 
teacher of each child's growth in reading. The teacher may 
wish to prepare a form for this record that meets her specific 
needs. An illustrative form is shown in Fig. 5. In prepar¬ 
ing such a form it is important to have it flexible so that it 
enables the teacher to record many sorts of appraisals. The 
teacher should record the results of standardized tests on the 
profile chart. These recordings should be made at each test¬ 
ing period in order that a quick comparison may be made of 
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Reading Appraisal Record Form 
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Evidences of Growth in Content-subject Reading: 


Science 


Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Literature 


Reading Interests and Tastes 
Fields of Interests 
Intensity of Interests 
Quality of Tastes 


Evidences of Independence in Reading 


Evidences (rf Faulty Habits 


FIG. 5 (continued) 
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the child’s present growth in contrast to previous growths. 
There should be a portion of the form for recording the re¬ 
sults of interviews, questionnaires, teacher observations, and 
teacher-made tests. It is important to record the dates of 
interviews, observations, and tests, as well as the names of 
any testing instruments used. Then the profile will have 
meaning to other teachers who have need to examine it. 

The teacher will find it expedient and helpful to keep an 
individual file for each child in which she may keep the test 
blanks of the children as well as any slip of paper upon which 
she has recorded an anecdotal or other record. The profile 
may, if the teacher wishes, be mimeographed on the inside 
■of a manila folder. Then each year the folder may be sent 
along to the new teacher, who thus has the benefit of the 
previous teacher’s kno^vdedge about the growth and interests 
of the child. 

The use of standardized tests gives a rapid means of getting 
a very great deal of accurate knowledge about the children. 
It is necessary, however, that care be taken in the selection 
of the tests. The entire reading testing program should be 
considered as a unit. Tests should be selected to give a maxi¬ 
mum of information with a minimum of overlapping be¬ 
tween the outcomes measured by them. Cost is a considera¬ 
tion in the selection of tests. However, the testing program 
is in and of itself rather inexpensive in comparison with the 
returns that the knowledges of the reading abilities of the 
children can give. Testing time is another important con¬ 
sideration. The time spent in testing will be repaid through 
more efficient and more effective instruction many times over 
when the results are well used. Standardized tests are on the 
whole so designed that they are easy to administer, easy to 
score, and easy to interpret. It has been recommended that 
a battery of standardized tests be administered at least once 
a year, preferably twice a year. 

The discussion of appraisals, as here given, may seem dif¬ 
ficult to the uninitiated. A good teacher, however, realizes 
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TABLE III 


Reading Tests for Elementary School Pupii-S 


Name of Test - 

Suit- 
able for 
Grades 

Abilities Measured 

Forms 

Approx. 
Time in 
.Minutes 

Publisher ^ 
Tear 

Chapman - Cook 
Speed of Reading 
Test . 

4-0 

Speed and accuracy ! 2 

! 

1 

2 3 '^ 

ETB 

*924 

Chapman-IIolzingcT 
Unspeeded Reading 
Comprefiension .... 

5-12 

Power of comprehension 

2 

30 

i 

ETB 

*925 

Chicago Reading 
Tesis^ M. Engcl- 
hart & T. Thur- 
stone. 

1-8 

Comprehension of words, 
sentences, story, para¬ 
graphs 

Comprehension of maps 
and graphs (uppergrades) 

3 

45 

EMH 

*939 


Detroit Reading 
Testy C. M. Par¬ 
ker & E. A. Wa- 
terbury. 

2-9 

1 Rate 

Level of comprehension 

2-4 

5-8 

WBC 

1927 

Diagnostic Exami¬ 
nation of Silent 
Reading AbilitieSy 
M. J. Van Wag- 
cnen & A. Dvorak 

4-12: 

Rate of comprehension 
Perception of relations 
Vocabulary in context 
Vocabulary in isolation j 

Range of gen, information 
Central thought ability 
Ability to note clearly 
stated details 
Interpretation 
Interpretation of dispersal 
ideas 

Ability to draw inferences 

1 

Unlim¬ 

ited 

ETB 

1940 

Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty. 

1—6 

Oral and silent reading, 
word analysis, phonetics, 
pronunciation, difficul¬ 
ties in writing and spell¬ 
ing. Diagnostic. 

I 

Mini¬ 

mum: 

min, 

1 

1 

WBC 

*937 

Durr ell-Sullivan 
Reading Achieve¬ 
ment Tests . 

2-9 

Word meaning 

Paragraph meaning 
Spelling and written recall 

I 

30-60 

WBC 

*937 
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TABLE III (continued) 


Mam* of Ttsl 

Suit¬ 
able for 
Grades 

Abilities Measured 

Forms 

Approx. 
Time in 
Minutes 

Publisher, 

Tear 

Garvey Primary 
Reading Testy H. 
S. Read & M. V. 
Seagei. 

1-3 

Recognition of words and 
phrases 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension of details 
Comprehension of simple 
facts 

2 

Unlim- 

ited 

SCBD 

>936 

Gates Primary Read¬ 
ing Test . 

1-2 

Word recognition 

Sentence reading 
Paragraph reading 

3 

50 

TCBP 

1942 

Gates Reading Di¬ 
agnosis Tests.... 


Oral context reading 
Graded word pronuncia¬ 
tion 

Perceptual orientation 
Visual perception tech. 
Auditory perception tech¬ 
niques 

Auditory discrimination 
Visual perception 

Spelling & writing 
Associative learning 
Memory span 

1 

1 

Unlim¬ 

ited 

1 

TCBP 

*933 

Gates Rsading Sur¬ 
vey . 

3-10 

Vocabulary 

Power of comprehension 
Speed 

Accuracy 

2 

30 

TCBP 

*939 

Gates Advanced 
Primary Reading 
Test . 

2-3 

1 

1 

1 

Word recognition 
Paragraph reading 

3 

40 

* 

TCBP 

*942 

Gates Basic Reading 
Tests . 

3-8 

1 

Appreciate general signifi¬ 
cance 

Predict outcomes 
Understand directions 

Note details 

4 

35 

TCBP 

1942 

Gray Oral Reading 
Paragraph Test 

1-8 

Rate—Accuracy 

I 

Unlim¬ 

ited 

PSPG 

19*5 

Gray Oral Reading 
Check Tests . 

1-8 

Rate of oral reading 
Accuracy of oral reading 

5 

1-3 

PSPG 

1923 
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TABLE III {continued) 


^ame of Ttst 

Suit¬ 
able for 
Grades 

Abilities Measured 

Forms 

Approx. 
Time in 
Minutes 

Publisher, 

Tear 

Greene-Noar Self- 
Diagnostic Reading 
Test . 

3-8 

General significance 

Ability to select facts 

Ability to understand di¬ 
rections 

3 

1 

1 

1 

30 

DCH 

*931 


Hill Test of Word 
M€<ifiings . 

■ 

Number of words known 
by a primary pupil 

2 

1 

12 

PS PC 

*929 


Instructional Read¬ 
ing Tests, M. J. 
Nelson. 

4-6 

Level of reading ability 
General significance 

Note details 

Logical outcomes 
Vocabulary ! 

3 

1 

1 

1 

>5 

HMG 

1938- 

*939 


Instructional Test in 
Reading, P. V. 
Sangren & M. C. 
Wilson. 

1-4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Many abilities, such as: 
Word recognition 

Phrase recognition 
i Recognition of meaning of 
word 

Association of rhyme or 
sentence with illustration 
Following directions 

Noting details 
Understanding sentences 
General significance 
Anticipating meanings 
Using judgment 
Organization of ideas 
Selection of central 
thought 

Using effectively the table 
of contents and word lists 1 
Using study outlines 

Word comparison 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Var^ 

ious 

1 

PSPC 

*932 

1 

Iowa Every Pupil 
Test B — Basic Study 
Skills . 

6-8 

1 

Comprehension of maps 
Reading graphs, charts, 
and tables 

Use of basic reference 

Use of index 

Use of dictionary 

Yearly 

80 

BERS 

Yearly 
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TABLE III (continued} 


Name of Test 

Suit¬ 
able jOi 
Grade: 

" Abilities Afeasured 

r 

Forms 

Approx, n LI- L 
Time in 

Minutes 

Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Testy H. A. 
Greene and V.H. 
Kelley. 


Rate of reading at a con¬ 
trolled level of compre¬ 
hension 

Comprehension of words, 
sentences, paragraphs, 
and longer articles 
Alphabetizing 

Indexing 

2 

49 WBC 
*939 

M anwiler Word 
Recognition Test.. . 

1-2 

Word recognition 

2 15 WBG 

J935 

Metropolitan 
Achievement Test- 
Reading . 

1-8 

Vocabulary 

Reading comprehension 

3 45 WBC 

1937 

Monroe Revised Si¬ 
lent Reading Tests 

3-8 

Rate 

Comprehension 

3 4 PSPC 

1928 

Pressey Diagnostic 
Reading Tests .... 

3-9 

Vocabulary I 

Paragraph meaning 

Rate 

2 

25 PSPC 

*929 

Pressey First Grade 
Word Reading Test 

I 

Recognition of initial 
sound 

Recognition of entire word I 
Recognition of meaning 

2 

Unlim- PSPC 
ited 1930 

Pressey Vocabulary 
Tests . 

1-3 

Size of reading vocabulary I 

2 

20 PSPC 

*930 

Primary Reading 
Every Pupil Test, 
S. Shank. 

2-3 

Sentence recognition 

Word recognition 

Directions 

Details 

Larger meanings 

4 


SDE 

*938 

Progressive Read¬ 
ing Tests, E. W. 
Tiegs and W. W. 
Clark. 

1-2 

Word recognition 

Word form 

Meaning of opposites 
Following directions 
Directly stated facts 
Interpretations 

3 

34 

SCB 0 

1937 

1 
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TABLE III {continued) 


Namt of Test 

Suit¬ 
able for 
Grades 

Abilities Sfeasured 

Forms 

Approx. 
Time in 
Minutes 

Publisher^ 

Tear 

Progressive Read¬ 
ing TestSy E. W. 
Tiegs and W. W. 
Clark. 

3_6 

Word form 

Word recognitions 
Meaning of opposites 
Meaning of similarities 
Following directions 
Interpretations 
Organization 

3 

35 

SCBD 

1937 

Progressive Read¬ 
ing Tests, E. W. 
Tiegs and W. W. 
Clark. 

1 

Vocabulary—mathemat¬ 
ics, science, social science, 
literature 

Following directions 

Organization 

Interpretations 

3 

50 

1 

SCBD 

1937 

Stanford Achieve¬ 
ment Test-Reading 

2-9 

Paragraph meaning 

Word meaning 

5 

35 

WBG 

1932 

Stone Narrative 
Reading Tests .... 

3-9 

Rate 

Comprehension of inci¬ 
dents essential in develop¬ 
ing real point or plot 
Comprehension of inci¬ 
dents in developing steps 
in plot or story 

Incidents that fill in or en¬ 
rich narrative with details 

I 

1 

1 

40-60 

1 

PS PC 
1922 

1 

1 

1 

Stone Webster Clas¬ 
sification Test in 
Beginning Reading. 

1 

Vocabulary 

Sentence meanings 

2 

14 

WPC 

'937 

Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale . 

3-12 

Level of comprehension 

2 

30 

TCBP 

1922 

Traxler Silent Read¬ 
ing Test . 

7-10 

Rate of reading 

Story comprehension 

Word comprehension 
Power of comprehension 

2 

50 

1 

PSPG 

'938 

Unit Scales of At¬ 
tainment in Read¬ 
ing, M. J. Van 
Wagenen. 

1-12 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

3 

45 

ETB 

'934 
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TABLE III (^continued) 


JVamr of T«st 

Suit~ 
able Jot 
Grades 

Abilities Measured 

Forms 

Approx. 
Time in 
Minutes 

Publisher^ 

Tear 

Williams Reading 
Tests . 

1-9 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

Rate 

2 

30 

PSPC 

1929 


KEY TO PUBLISHING COMPANIES IN TABLE III 


BERS 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 

TGBP 

Bureau of Publications 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 

ETB 

Educational Test Bureau 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

EMH 

E. M. Hale Company 

Chicago, Ill. 

DCH 

D. C. Heath & Company 

Chicago, Ill. 

HMC 

Houghton-Mifflin Company 

New York, N. Y. 

PSPC 

Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Ill. 

SCBD 

Southern California School Book Depository 
Hollywood, Calif. 

SDE 

State Department of Education 

Columbus, Ohio 

WPC 

Webster Publishing Company 

St. Louis, Mo. 

WBC 

World Book Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


that she is always appraising, judging, and attempting to im¬ 
prove. She knows that she employs every means available to 
help know about the abilities and weaknesses of the children 
because it is through her knowledge of the children that she 
is able to make adequate adjustments of instruction. Ade¬ 
quate adjustments of instruction prevent reading disability. 
Through understanding the child's strengths and weaknesses. 
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his educational needs and shortages, the teacher is able to ad¬ 
just the learning situations to the growing child. 
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INDEX 


Ability, appraisal of, 6. 308-316 {see 
also MeasurcmeiiLs); 10 atictul, G. 
31.34, 40, 4a. 55, 57. 70. 72-73, 116: 
auditory, 41; to complete a task. 6; 
comprehension, iG, 210. 211 {see 
also Comprehension abilities): and 
content subjects, 247, 2S9: develop¬ 
ment of, 57, 112, 174, 204, 235,245: 
to follow directions, G, 12, 31, 35, 

40. 4 '. 47 - 55 - 57 - 75 - 7 G. 92. ii 7 - 
235^ to form sensory impression, 12 
{see also Sensory impressions); to 
handle equipment. 6, 31, 35. 47. 55. 
57. 58. 7^^7. 117, 118. 211: 

level of, 64; to locate material, 12; 
to make generalizations, 237; men¬ 
tal, ii8; to note detail, 12; to 


organize, 12, 264, 336: 


perceptual. 


43 - to predict outcomes, 12, 336 {see 
also Outcomes); reading, see Read¬ 
ing ability; to read critically, 12, 13, 
238 {see also Reading critically); to 
read pictorial material, 12; to sense 


a sequence, 34. 57, 74-75, 92; to 
skim, see Skimming ability: in 
study skills, 322, 323; visual, 44; in 
word discrimination, 61, 63; in 
word recognition, see W^ord recog¬ 
nition 


Adjustments, classroom, 24; of in¬ 
struction, 29, 37, 7G, 85. 118, 119, 
3 * 3 - 3441 of material, 169; need of 
in reading, 256; of personality, 118; 
and reading ability, 173, 314; of 
reading goals, 334; of reading rate, 
257; to reading situation, 174, 211, 
251, 256; to school, 4, 7, 30, 84; to 
social studies reading, 286-289; of 
speed, 260, 325 

Aids, auditory, G8; in map reading, 
273; supplementary, 126, 133, 210, 
2ii, 212, 213, 216, 263, 306; teach¬ 
ing, 126-133; visual, 68 


Alexander, Carter. 213 
Alphabet. 95. 98. 132. 150, 161 
.^?fierican Citizen’s Handbook, The, 

215 

Analysis, critical, 239. 241; phonetic, 
33, 99. 100. 14G, iGi-163: of read¬ 
ing process, 59; and reading pur¬ 
poses. 200, 220; sounding, iGo, 1G2, 
1G8: and tests, 334; visual, 13, 157, 
159. iGo, 1G8; in word recognition, 
> 44 - ' 5 >. *55. > 5 f>. 157. '65. 168. 169 
Appraisals, 37-58, Go; basic reading 
abilities, skill, and techniques, 176, 
317-329; by child, gj, 128. 240, 241, 
264; by conference, 310. 31G-317, 
318, 332; of outcomes of instruc¬ 
tion, 211; of reading ability, 244, 
308-346; of reading interests, tastes, 
33>“333i of reading readiness, 
37-56; by self-inventory, 310, 313- 
3 > 4 . 335: standardizes tests for, see 
Tests; by teacher, 46-47, 55. 56 {see 
also Teacher appraisal); by tcaclier 
observation, 310, 314-316, 317. 319, 
320, 322, 323, 324, 331. 333, 338: 
types of, 308-317: visual, 157. See 
also Tests 

Areas, fundamental, 308 
Arithmetic, reading in, 248, 250. 2G0, 
275-280 

Arthur, Grace, 38, 39 
Arthur Point Performance Scale, 38, 
39 - 48 

Articulation tests, 43, 44 
Attitude, appraisal of, 313, 314, 315, 
316; of good reader, 15; growth of, 
209; and initial instruction, 136; 
reading, 46, 87, 183; and reading 
interests, 295; toward books, 76-77; 
toward culture, 294 
Atwood, Wallace W., 251 
Auditory defects, as learning factor, 
28; tests, 44 
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Ayer, Fred C., 253 Carnovsky, Leon, 293 

Ayer, Jean, 250 Center, Stella S., 292 


Backgrounds, building of, 67, 68, 6g, 
89, 118, 123, 124, 149, 195, 199, 241, 
261, 265, 267; environmental, 7, 32, 
268; of experience, 66, 89, 264; of 
interests, 88; of knowledge, 116, 234, 
237, 285,306; reading, 173; training, 
175; understanding, 14, 31, 51, 56, 
65-69, 122, 137, 138, 139. 239. 276: 
of word meanings, 140, 141, 142, 

*43' >44. *95' *99' 210, 259. 302 
Baisden, Leo B., 213, 215, 216 
Basal books, 162, 248 
Basal program, and content subjects, 
191; and experience charts, 130; and 
faulty habits, 187-188; and interests 
and tastes, 296-297; and instruc¬ 
tion, 173, 174-188; and reading 
skills, 114; and subject-matter read¬ 
ers, 195: and thought units, 187: 
and topical units, 173, 189-190; and 
vocabulary, 191, 194-195 
Basal reading, 125, 254; text, 250, 251 
Bear, Mata Virginia, 253 
Beebe, William, 301 
Bennett, Chester C., 188 
Betts, Emmett Albert, 78, 134, 170* 

204 ' 345 

Betts Keystone View Test, 48 

Beuner, Jean, 300, 306 

Bias, emotional, 265 

Blackboard, as teaching tool, *32-133 

Blends, phonetic, 13 

Bond, Eiden A., 183, 247 

Bond, Eva, 19, 170, 200, 220, 246, 289, 

326 

Bond, Guy, 19, 27, 78, 79, 134' *4®' 
170, 200, 220, 246, 289, 326 
Book reading, introducing, 122-125 
Britannica Junior, 216 
Broom, M. E., 170, 204, 306, 345 
Brown, Joseph C., 250 
Browning, Robert, 226 
Brueckner, Leo J., 134 
Burke, A., 79 

California Mental Maturity Pre-Pri¬ 
mary Battery, 38, 40, 48, 49, 51 
California Mental Maturity Scale, 40 
Card catalogue, 212, 213, 214, 321 


Challman, Robert C., 314 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test, 339 

Chapman-Holzinger Unspeeded 

Reading Comprehension Test, 339 
Charts, 248, 322; see also Experience 
charts 

Chicago Reading Tests, 339 
Child Life, 199 
Clark, Willis W., 38, 40. 343 
Class activities, 189, 196 
Class discussions, and appraisal of in¬ 
terests, 332; and basic reading skills, 
212; and book reading, 122, 123; 
and building backgrounds, 67-68, 
267; and comprehension abilities, 
232, 237, 239, 240, 286: and con¬ 
cepts, 266, 269, 271; and effective 
teaching. 96, 97, 112; and oral read¬ 
ing, 72; and purposeful reading, 
124, 125; and recreational reading, 
198: and topical units. 190, 224; 
and word meaning, 141, 144 
Classification Test for Beginners in 
Reading, 41 

Cleary, Florence D., 292, 295 
Clues, context and meaning, and ap¬ 
praisal, 317; and initial instruc¬ 
tion, 123; in oral English, 33: and 
phonetics, 163; and thought units, 
186: and vocabulary, 137-138, 140, 
166; and word recognition, 14, 145, 
149-151, 155. 165, 169. 170 
Cole, Luclla, 19, 114, 170, 180, 204, 
246, 300, 306 

Component words, 154, 155 
Compound words, 154, 155, 318 
Comprehension, 185, 187, 238; abili¬ 
ties, see Comprehension abilities; 
level of, 190, 238. 242: power of, 
241, 24a, 323, 336 

Comprehension abilities, 14. 16, 127, 
210, 211; appraisal of, 308, 310, 311, 
323, 324; development of, 219-246; 
importance of, 219-221 
Compton’s Picture Encyclopedia, 216 
Condry, Margaret G., 256, 282 
Conference, teacher-pupil. 310, 31^- 

3 * 7 ' 3 * 8 ' 33 * 
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Configuration, 169; and word recogni¬ 
tion, 13, 62 

Content fields, and basal program, 
173, 192, 193; and curriculum, 210- 
211; and debates and discussions, 
298; and meaning backgrounds, 
195; and oral reading, 204; and rec¬ 
reational reading, 196; and sensory 
appeal, 229; as stimulus to interests 
and tastes, 303; workbooks in, 322, 

323. 331 

Content subjects, appraisal of read- 

330-33*. 337: and develop¬ 
ment of comprehension, 245: dif¬ 
ferences in requirements of, 242, 
256; program of reading in, 191- 
196; rate of reading in, 257-260; 
reading in, 247-289 
Contents, table of, and basic skills, 
211, 212, 214, 215, 319, 320, 321 
Contextual reading, in geography, 
252: important in developing tech¬ 
niques, 200; and word recognition, 
156 

Cook, Walter M., 134 
Craig, Gerald S., 256, 282 
Cunningham, Bess V., 39, 40 
Curriculum, and content subjects, 
211; introduction of science into, 
194: outlining in, 232; place of 
reading in, 193, 257; science in, 280; 
as source of reading material, 303; 
and study skills, 219; units in, 285 
Cusak, Alice M., 135, 217, 246 

Dearborn, Walter F., 182 
DeKruif, Paul, 301 
Desire to read, appraisal of, 53; as 
educational factor, 31. 57; in first 
grade, 35-36, 77-78; as readiness 
factor, 46 

Detail, ability to note, 12; reading to 
note, 235-236, 275. 323 
Detroit Reading Test, 339 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 213, 
214 

Diagnostic Examination of Silent 
Reading Abilities, 339 
Dictionary, picture, 131 
Dictionary, use of. appraisal of, 336; 
and backgrounds, upper grades, 
2io; instruction in, 216; in social 


studies. 263; as study skill, 211, 320. 
321; and syllabification, 160; and 
visual characteristics. 158 
Directions, ability to follow, 6, 12, 31, 
35, 40. 41.47. 56 . 57. 75-76. 92. 117. 
235; reading to follow, 234, 235, 

242, 243, 254, 275, 284, 285, 323. 336 
Donohue, Ellen K., 98, 114 

Drill, in eye movements, 180, 181, 184; 
in noting detail, 236; in skimming, 
224; in study skills, 213; in word 
recognition, 100, 101, 128, 160, 167, 
168 

Duncan, M. A., 170, 204, 306, 345 
Dunklin, Howard T., 78, 134 
Durost, Walter M., 39, 40 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Diffi¬ 
culty, 339 

Durrell, Donald D., 18, 114, 134, 170, 
183, 205, 217, 246 

Durrell Reading Capacity Test, 329 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achieve¬ 
ment Tests, 339 
Dvorak, A., 339 

Eaton, Anne T., 306 
Educational readiness, development 
of, 59-78; factors of, 31-36 
Eighth grade, and formation of sen¬ 
sory impressions, 226: science read¬ 
ers in, 192; use of materials. 304 
Eldredge, Albert C., 250 
Elements, phonetic, 13, 163; sight, 13, 
168; sound, 14, 162; word, 161, 167; 
visual, 158, 159 
Emig, D., 170, 204, 306, 345 
Emotional factors, and oral reading, 
200, 201, 204, 315; and reading 
readiness, 30-31, 118 
Encyclopedias, and appraisals, upper 
grades, 321; recommended, 216; in 
social studies, 263; useful in devel¬ 
oping basic skills, 211 
Engelhard!, M., 339 
Enunciation, 33, 57, 118, 200 
Erb, Bessie P., 287 
Erpi Classroom Films, 68 
Experience, backgrounds of, 5—8; 
charts, see Experience charts; and 
comprehension abilities, 237, 242, 

243. 245. 257; firsthand, 66-67; oral 
reading, 201-202: in predicting out- 
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comes, 230; in reading abilities and 
skills, 196; in reorganizing material, 
264; and topical units, 190-191; in 
word recognition, 127; and vocabu¬ 
lary, 141, 142-143 

Experience charts, and reading in¬ 
struction, 104, 109; and teacher- 
prepared material, 128-130; and 
teaching methods, 60 
Eye movements, effective, 176-185 

Factors in reading readiness, 23-36; 
educational, 31-36, 57, 59-78; emo¬ 
tional, 30-31; mental, 25-27; physi¬ 
cal. 27-30; and tests, 37-56 
Failure, objections to, 84 
Families, word, 99, 159, 167, 169 
Fargo, Lucile F., 213, 306 
Farm Journal, 9 
Fendrick, Paul, 27 

Fifth grade, and difficult concepts, 
282; excerpts from texts of, 248- 
256; reading abilities of, 247; text¬ 
books in, 192: use of materials, 304; 
vocabulary, 260, 281 
First grade, appraisal in, 321; appre¬ 
ciation of reading. 10; building 
habits in, 90; and comprehension 
abilities, 65. 96, 243; desire to read 
in, 35-36; and first day of school, 
3; mental age in, 25-27; phonetic 
training in, 163; pupil failure in, 
23; purposeful reading activities in, 
109; and readiness instructioni, 58; 
vocabulary growth in, 69-70 
Flemming, C- W., 79 
Fourth grade, eye-movement drills 
for, 181; level of ability in, 244; 
tests for ability in, 16; use of ma¬ 
terials, 304 

Free reading period, 197, 199* 332 

Gates Advanced Primary Reading 
Test, 340 

Gates, Arthur I., 18, 19, 26, 27, 41, 55, 
56, 78, 79, 140, 170- > 38 . 205, 224. 
246, 250, 306. 313, 314, 345 
Gates Basic Reading Tests, 340 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, 319, 

340 

Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests, 340 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests, 41, 
49 - 50- 5 * 

Gates Reading Survey, 340 
Gates Silent Reading Test, 15, 17 
Garrison, C., 79 

Garvey Primary Reading Test, 319, 

340 

Generalize, reading to, 236-238 
Generalizations, as comprehension 
ability, 323; difficulties in formu¬ 
lating, 285; in geography, 270, 271, 
281; and reading rate, 258; in 
science, 281; in social studies, 263; 
as type of comprehension, 237-238 
Geography, reading in, 251-252, 260, 
265-275, 280, 288, 289 
Goode, J. Paul, 272 
Goode's School Atlas, 215 
Good reader, characteristics of, 14-19 
Goodykoontz, Bess, 13, 247, 257 
Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, 328, 

340 

Gray Oral Reading Paragraph Test, 
328, 340 

Gray, William S., 19, 134, 188, 205, 
289, 306, 345 
Greene, H. A., 342 
Greene-Noar SelpDiagnostic Reading 
Test, 341 
Grover, C. C., 41 
Guy, J. Freeman, 250 

Habits, of attention, 72; faulty, 33, 
34, 92-93, 188-189, 237, 259; of good 
reader, 15; of independence, 90-91, 
121; of ora! reading, 103; and read¬ 
ing arithmetic, 251.278; and use of 
reference, 132, 216, 217: and word 
recognition, 136, 167, 169 
Haines, Helen S., 306 
Harap, Henry, 189 
Harris, Albert J., 18, 79, 114, 134, 170, 
185, 205, 246, 345 
Harrison, Lucille M., 79 
Harvard Film, 182, 184 
Hawkes, H. E., 345 
Health, as learning factor, 29-30 
Henderson, William Edwards, 179 
Hildreth, Gertrude. 41, 79, 170, 246, 

30G 333 

Hill, Howard C., 254 
Hill, Katherine E., 256, 282 
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Hill Test of Word Meanings, 341 
History, reading in, 254-255, 263 
Horn, Ernest, 170, 178, 246, 262, 289. 
290 

Huggett, A. J., 79 

Ideas, ability to handle, 33; ability to 
sense, 34, 57, 74-75* 9-^‘- complexity 
of, 262 

Independence in reading, appraisal 
of, 333-334; development of, 309. 
333: evidence of, 337 
Indexes, ability to use, 211. 212, 213; 
in appraisal chart, 336; as basic 
study skill, primary grades, 320: 
importance of in social studies, 263: 
use in upper grades, 321 
Individual Audiometer Test, 49 
Initiative, development of, 89 
Instruction, adjustment of, 85; basic, 
187; current methods of, 97-114; 
individualized. 85; initial, 115-134; 
and program of basal reading. 174- 
189: and program of oral reading, 
199-204; and program of topical 
units, 189-199; and reading in con¬ 
tent subjects, 211, 283; and reading 
readiness, see Reading readiness 
factors; in silent reading, 199, 200, 
201, 204; and upper grades, 209-217 
Instructional Reading Tests, 341 
Instructional Tests in Reading, 319, 

322* 341 

Interests, reading, appraisal of, 331- 
333; development of, 199. 296-306; 
extensiveness of, 292; fields of, 193, 
302-306, 309, 337: growth of. 299- 
301; intensity of, 309, 337; and 
level of reading ability, 301-302 
Iowa Every Pupil Test-B-Basic Study, 
322, 341 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, 322, 342 

Jersild, Arthur T., 314 
Johnson, Henry, 273, 290’ 

Johnson, Osa, 301 
Johnson, Roy Ivan, 253 
Journal of the National Education 
Association, 79 
Jungle Book, The, 301 
Junior Book of Authors, The, 215 


Kelley, V. H., 312 

Key words, and reading rate. 259; and 
use of index. 212, 213, 321; and 
vocabulary appraisal, 329 
Kindergarten, backgiound for read¬ 
ing readiness, 55, 58; beginning 
reading in, 25; mental measurement 
in, 40; and sound perception, 64 
Kipling. Rudyard, 301 
Kirk, Samuel A., 79. 134, 171. 345 
Kopel, David, 18. 20, 80, 171, 178, 205, 
239 * 291, 3 t> 7 . 333 * 34 ^ 

Ladd, Margaret, 79 
Lady or the Tiger, The, 229 
Language, activities, 91; of arithmetic, 
276; backgrounds, 40; books, 252; 
development, 5. 118; oral, 91, 101, 
117, 118; patterns, 204; and reading, 
105, 150; of science, 192, 281, 282; 
test of ability, 43, 44; and word 
recognition, 154, 161. 166 
Lazar, May, 85, 114, 134, 306 
Lee, Dorris May, 19, 290 
Lee. J. Murray, 19. 290 
Lenski, Lois, 228 
Letter sounds, 13, 98. 163 
Level, of ability, 64; of comprehen¬ 
sion, 190, 242. 328; of maturity, 43. 
300, 309, 319. 322; of reading 
ability, 301-302; of reading inter¬ 
ests, 294, 309; of reading tastes, 303, 
309, 332; of word recognition, 310 
Library, aids, 211, 212-213; use of. 

293* 304* 305 

Library Corner, i33-i34» 172, 174, 198 
Lindquist, E. F., 345 
Lip reading, 176, 187-188 
Literature, reading in, 247, 330, 337 
Little Eagle, 229 
Littlefield, Arthur W., 215 
Locating material, appraising ability 
in, 314, 320, 321; difficulties of, 
262—263; as reading ability, 12; by 
skimming. 221; training in, 212-215 
Lyman, R. L., 253, 300, 306 

McBroom, Maude, 306 
McCallister, James M., 247, 290 
McClintock, Marshall, 213 
McConnell, T. H., 314 
McCune, George H., 345 
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McDade, James E., 105, 114 
McKee, Paul, 20, 79, 135, 171, 217, 
220, 246, 290 
McPherson, William, 179 

Machetanz, Frederick, 304 
Malchow, Evangeline C., 293 
Mann, C. R., 345 

Manwiler Word Recognition Test, 

342 

Maps, reading of, 248, 271-275, 288, 
3»4. 322-323- 336 

Materials, ability to locate, 12; child- 
prepared, 130-132: experience 
chart, 130: graded, 93; library, 133, 
213; pictorial and tabular. 12, 212, 
219, 322-323: prereading, 68: of 
reading readiness, 72; reference, see 
Reference materials; supplemen¬ 
tary, 125, 127, 192, 262,263; teacher 
prepared, 128-130: workbook, 323 
Mathematics, reading in, 247, 260, 
330- 337 

Maturity, in reading, 300, 317, 319, 
322 

Measurements, and growth, 59, 308, 
310: in mental age, 38-40, 118: and 
reading rate, 257, 326; in reading 
readiness. 41-45, 47, 55, 118, 119: 
by teacher, 46-56 {see also Teacher 
appraisals): and workbooks, 312 
Meek, L. H., 152 

Mental age. for reading readiness. 

25-27 

Mental factors and reading readiness, 
24-27 

Mental tests, 38-40 
Merrill, Maud A., 38, 39 
Methods of instruction, diversified, 
113-114: experience charts, 104- 
109: nonoral, 103-104; oral, 101- 
103; phonetic, 99-100; and purpose¬ 
ful program, 109-113; sounding, 
97-99; word drill, loo-ioi 
Metronoscope, 181, 182 
Metropolitan Achievement Test — 
Reading, 342 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 41, 42, 

49- 52 

Mirick, Helen Cook, 250 
Monroe, Marion, 26, 41, 43, 79, 17* 


Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, 41, 

43 - 44.5**52 

Monroe Readiness Test, 49, 50 
Monroe Revised Silent Reading Tests, 

342 

Moore, Anne Carroll, 307 
Morphett, Mabel Vogel, 25, 79 
Morse, Horace T., 345 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, 3 
Motor tests, 44 
Mott, Carolyn, 213, 215, 216 
My Weekly Reader, 199 

National Conference in Research in 
English, 246, 290. 345 
Nelson, M. J., 341 

Ninth grade, range of reading inter¬ 
ests, 303; use of materials, 304 
Nonsense Alphabets, 3 
Norms, not ideal of attainment, 311, 
319: value in comparisons, 310. 324, 

330 

Oberholtzer, E. E., 253 
Oral English, development of readi¬ 
ness by, 72; as educational factor, 
31, 57; importance of improving, 
3 $~ 34 > 2S method of instruction, 
101-102 

Oral reading, attitude toward, 86; 
program for, 199-204; and reading 
instruction, 33, 101-103; round-the- 
room, 95; and speech defects, 29; 
and thought units, 186 
Organize, reading to, 12, 190, 231- 
234. 255. 275, 323, 336 
Outcomes, reading to predict. 12, 220, 
229-231, 244, 245, 323, 336 

Pacing, 203. See also Rate of readini^ 
Parker, C. M., 339 

Patterns, and comprehension, 244: 
cultural, 294; thought. 240; word. 

63, 103, 168 

Pennell. Mary E., 135, 171, 217, 246. 

307. 345 

Perception, level of, 42; of relation* 
ships, 45; and word meanings, 178 
Personality adjustment, 118 
Persons, Gladys L., 292 
Peterson, Inez B., 79 
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Phonetic analysis, 161-163; method, 
99-100 

Physical factors, and reading readi¬ 
ness, 27-30 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, 226-228 
PintneT'Curtningham Primary Men¬ 
tal Test, 39, 40, 48 
Pintner, Rudolph, 40 
Prereading period, aids to, 68; group¬ 
ing in, 120; oral activity in, 70: and 
predicting outcomes, 230; program 
of, 66, 115, 122; and sound per¬ 
ception, 64; and vocabulary, 69 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, 342 
Pressey First Grade Word Reading 
Test, 342 

Pressey Vocabulary Tests, 342 
Primary grades, and basal reading 
instruction. 174-189: and reading 
development, 172-204; and read¬ 
ing needs, 172-173 

Primary Reading Every Pupil Test, 

3 > 9 - 342 

Profile, of comprehension abilities, 
243-244, 324; of growth in reading, 

335-338 

Program, reading, and appraisals, 309. 
338; basal, jee Basal program; book 
reading, 115; and comprehension 
abilities, 244; and concept back¬ 
grounds, 66; and content subjects, 
191-196; and educational out¬ 
comes, 92; and elementary school. 
18; and interests and tastes, 292, 
295. and methods of teaching, 104, 
109, 112; oral and silent, 199-204; 
prereading, 66; and primary grades, 
83-84; and reading needs, 172-174; 
and reading readiness, 23-24, 117; 
recreational, 196-199, 225, 245; 

topical unit in, 189-191, 223-224; 
and upper grades, 209-213 
Prog^ressive Education Association 
Service Center, 106, 114 
Progressive Reading Tests, 319, 342, 

343 

Purposes in reading, analysis of, 220: 
appraisal of, 314; and comprehen¬ 
sion abilities, 222-225, ^33' 23^» 
238, 242-243, 245; and content 
fields, 195-196, 248, 250, 254, 256, 
257, 258, 260, 263, 281, 286; and in¬ 


struction, 95; and reading rate, 326, 
327, 328; and recreational reading. 
199; and topical units, 109-113; 
and upper grades, 210 

Radio, and background of meanings, 
89, 142; and desire to read, 196; and 
dramatic activities, 91; and enun¬ 
ciation, 71; and geography, 272; 
and reading instruction, 8. 9; and 
reading interests, 196; and reading 
for significance, 226; and reading 
tastes, 294, 295, 332; and topical 
units, 189; a visual-auditory aid, 68 

Range of reading ability, 16, 113, 182, 
302, 303 

Ransom, Katherine A., 79 

Rate of reading, adjustment of, 257- 
260; appraisal of, 325-328, 336; in 
arithmetic, 250; and eye-movement 
drills, 181; as goal, 13; measure¬ 
ment of, 60; and Metronoscope, 
182; and moving-picture films, 183 

Read, H. S., 340 

Readers, basal, 162, 195, 248, 249, 251, 
252, 302; subject-matter, 192; sup¬ 
plementary, 192 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture, 213 

Reading, ability, see Reading ability; 
characteristics of good, 13-19; com¬ 
plex nature of, 12-13, 58; develop¬ 
ment of, primary grades, 172-204: 
desire, see Desire to read; need of, 
3-19: program. 83-84, 172-188, 244 
{see also Reading program); recre¬ 
ational, 196-199, 225, 245; readi¬ 
ness, see Reading readiness 

Reading ability, and act of reading, 
69; and basal program, 174—176; 
and comprehension, 219, 242, 245; 
and desire to read, 36, 84; and effec¬ 
tive eye movement, 182-183; and 
general significance, 224; and good 
reader, 15; and growth of, 15—16, 
94, 124, 174; and initial instruction, 
119; and interests, 296, 301-302, 305; 
and methods of instruction, 91-92; 
and oral reading, 202; and purpose¬ 
ful method, 109, 112. 113; range of, 
117; and recreational reading, 197, 
199; and research, 61; in subject- 
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matter fields, 192, 194, 196, 253, 
256-257, 280, 286; and topical units, 
189-190 

Reading critically, ability in, 12; and 
comprehension, 238-241, 243; and 
content subjects, 264: lack of tests 
for, 323 

Reading readiness, appraisal of, 37- 
58: factors in, 23-36; tests, 41-46 
Reading skills, basic, appraisal of. 
317: development of, 209-217; and 
eye movements, 177, 181; and oral 
reading, 200, 202; and purposeful 
reading, 112; in reading program, 
113-114, 175-178, 209; and recrea¬ 
tional reading, 197, 199; an<l sub¬ 
ject-matter fields, 192, 196, 281; and 
thought units, 186, 187; in topical 
units, 189. igo 

Recreational reading, program of, 

19^-199 

Reference material, basic, 211, 219. 
220, 210. 321: in hooks, 304; in con¬ 
tent subjects, 199, 254; general, 
215-217, 263: and organization, 233, 
231 

Relationships, and reading ability, in 
arithmetic, 277, 278; between con¬ 
cepts, 241, 242, 258; between ideas, 
262; in science, 285; between sen¬ 
tences, 221; between words, 241 
Research, in development, 59; in in¬ 
terests and tastes, 292; in reading 
readiness, 24; in teaching methods, 
59-61; in technique appraisals, 60 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, 38, 39 
Rhyming, 42, 64-65 
Russell, D., 79 

Sangren, P. V., 341 
Schoonover, Ruth, 295 
Science, reading in. 247, 255, 256, 260, 
280-289, 298, 330, 337 
Seagel, M. V., 340 

Second grade, and comprehension 
abilities, 96; critical appraisal in, 
238; topical units for, no, 189, 190 
Self-inventories, in appraising abili¬ 
ties, 310; in appraising attitudes, 

3 ' 3 - 3‘4 

Sensory impression, forming, difficul¬ 
ties in, 278-279; first-grade mate¬ 


rials for, 243; in group study, 190; 
lack of testing in, 323; as reading 
ability, 12; as type of reading, 226- 
229 

Sequence, and diagrams, 284; of ideas, 
3I' 34-35» 74-75: left-to-right, 167- 
168, 184; logical, 233; step-by-step, 
234* 235. 258; and work recognition, 
161 

Seventh grade, and comprehension 
abRities, 96; and formation of sen¬ 
sory impressions, 226; use of ma¬ 
terials, 304 
Sewell, Helen, 228 
Shank, S., 342 
Shores, J. H., 247 
Sight elements, 13 

Significance, reading to get, and out¬ 
lining, 233: and purpose, 220; as 
reading ability, 12, 224-226; tests 

of, 323- 336 
Sisson, E. D., 185 

Sixth grade, and abbreviations, 277; 
range of abilities, 96, 244; reading 
interests in, 303; test for ability in, 
16: use of materials, 304 
Skills, 12-13; in adjusting speed, 326; 
appraisal of, 256, 257, 309. 310, 335; 
and classroom equipment, 35; and 
emotional development, 30; in eye 
movement, 177, 181; flexibility of, 
209, 210, 217; and instruction, 118; 
in reading critically, 264; in word 
recognition, 63, 136. See also AhiM- 
tics; Reading abilities; Study skills 
Skimming ability, 12, 174, 190, 220, 
221-224 

Smith, Nila B., 114 
Smith, Samuel, 215 
Snedaker, Mabel, 290 
Social studies, reading in, 247. 248, 
260-265, 280, 287, 288, 298, 330, 

33 '* 337 

Sound discrimination, 63-64 
Sounding methods, 161-170 
Speech, accuracy of patterns, 32 - 34 » 

51, 71-72; and articulation, 43, 44; 
defects, 29. 32; and enunciation, 

71, 200; mechanism, 200, and pro¬ 
nunciation, 44, 71, 200 
Spelling, reading in, 253-254 
Sperry, Armstrong, 229 
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Stanjord Achievement Test — Read¬ 

ings 343 

Stanjord-Binet Test, 48, 51 
Sianger, Margaret A., 98, 114 
State College of Agriculture, 9 
Slone, Clarence R., 20, 41, 79, 114, 
135, 205, 246. 307, 345 
S/o;i^-Grover Test, 49 
Stone Narrative Reading Tests, 343 
Stone-Webster Classification Test in 
Beginning Reading, 343 
Storm, Grace E., 114 
Story Parade, The, 199 
Strang, Ruth. 290 

Study skills, basic, 308, 310: develop¬ 
ment of, 211-213; exercises in, 322; 
growth in, 321; measurement of, 
310, 311, 319-320; and reference 
materials, 215, 217, 274 
Study, visual, 156-157, 158 
Stueber, J., 170. 204, 306, 345 
Subject-matter fields, choice of ma¬ 
terials from, 296, 300, 303; interde¬ 
pendence of, 193; specialization in, 
192; and vocabulary. 148-149, 260. 
See also Content fields 
Sullivan, Elizabeth T., 38, 40 
Syllabification, 60, 146, 159-161 
Synthesis, 13 

Tastes, reading, appraisal of, 331-333; 
development oC 199. 296-306; 

growth of, 299-301; quality of, 309, 

337 

Taylor, A. E., 181, 205 
Teacher appraisals, of basal readiness 
factors, 46-56; on first day, 6; of 
reading growth, 335; types needed, 
37-38, 310. See also Appraisals 
Teacher observation, 310, 314-316 
Teaching aids, 126-133 
Techniques, reading, 12, 13; in word 
recognition, 136-170; vocabulary, 
136-170 

Teigs. Ernest W., 38, 40. 343 
Terman, Lewis M., 38, 39 
Tests, articulation, 44; auditory, 44; 
of language, 44; mental, 38-40; 
motor, 44; reading, for elementary- 
school pupil, 339-344; reading 
readiness, 41-46, 55; standardized. 
37 - 45 » 48-54. 310-311. 323. 334 - 


336; teacher-made, 310, 318, 320. 
321, 322. 327. 333-334, 338; work¬ 
book. 311-312 

Third grade, and comprehension abil¬ 
ities, 96, 97, 233; generalizations. 
237; oral reading in, 101; range of 
reading in, 172: science readers, 
192; topical units for, 110; use of 
materials, 303, 304; vocabulary 

background, 142 
Thomas, Helen Goss, 251 
Thompson, Helen, 103 
Thorndike. Edward L., 106 
Tlionidike-McCall Reading Scale, 343 
Thorndike. R. L., 307 
Thought units, reading in, 14. 185- 
187 

Three Little Kittens, The, 10 
Traxler Silent Reading Test, 313 
Thursione, T., 339 
Tinker, Miles A., 177, 185. 205 
Topical units, and appraisal of abili¬ 
ties, 320; arousing interests b\ , 196; 
and content reading. 286; and oral 
reading, 20|; and organization of 
material, 269; program of, 189-190; 
and purposeful method, 109 

Uhl, Willis L., 307 

Unit Scales of Attainment in Reading, 

343 

United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, 9 

Van Wagenen. M. J.. 41. 339. 343 
Van Wagenen Readiness Test,.\\, 49, 

52 

Visual analysis, 160, 168 
Visual attack, in word recognition, 
145, 151-161. 168 

Visual defects, as learning factor, 
27-29 

Visualize, ability to, 278 
Vocabulary, basal, 126, 162, 194, 281; 
controls, 124, 125, 153, 194, 195. 196; 
difficulties in content subjects. 259, 
261, 265, 276; drill, 100; as educa¬ 
tional factor, 31,32; and experience 
charts. 105, 107, 130; factors of. 
136-137: growth, 69-70. 92, 141. 
142. 210, 308, 315, 329-330. 336; 
measurement of, 43, 51, 54, 310, 
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329-330; techniques, 13^170; and 
word recognition, 144-170; and 
workbook, 126, 128 
Vocalization, eliminating, 187-188: 
objections to, 103, 176; from oral 
reading, 93: and use of films, 183; 
and vocabulary, 157. See also 
Sounding methods 

Washburne, Carleton, 25, 79 
Waterbury, E. A., 339 
Wesley, Edgar B., 240, 265, 290 
Who's Who, 211 
Williams Reading Tests, 344 
Wilson, Florence H., 79, 287 
Wilson, Howard E., 287 
Wilson, M. £., 341 
Witty, Paul A„ 18, 20, 80, 171, 178, 
205, 239, 294, 307, 333, 346 
Woodburn, James A., 254 
Woody, Clifford, 253 

Word discrimination, sound, 61, 
63-64, 71; visual, 61-63 
Word drill, 100-104, 128, 167 
Word meanings, depth of, 141; devel¬ 
opment of, 137-145 
Word recognition, ability of, 137, 144- 
145, 162, 221, 253, 319; and adapta¬ 
bility attack, 164, 167; and back¬ 
grounds of meaning, 138, 139, 148, 
166, 330; as basic skill, 14; and 
content, 250; and instruction, 87, 


97-101, 136, 146; at sight see Vo* 
cabulary; spelling attack in, 145; 
and sounding, 161-170, 188, 317- 
319; techniques, 94, 97, 98, 112- 

* 37 * * 42 » 143 * * 44 -* 7 o* 
174, 176, 177, 188, 2og, 220, 242, 
308, 317-319; and word drill, 100, 
101; and workbook, 127; and visual 
method, 151-161 

Words, ability to anticipate, 148-149: 
appearance of, 14, 137; component, 
> 54 * >55: compound, 154, 318; con¬ 
figuration, 13, 62; families, see Fam¬ 
ilies, word; faulty use of, 33; forms, 
42, 45; general characteristics, 145, 
150, 151, 153: grouping, see 

Thought units; known parts of, 14, 
19, 156, 160; relationship of, 216; 
sound elements, 14, 42, 60, 64, 65, 

99. >57 

Workbook, and ability to follow di« 
rections, 235, 243: and appraisals, 
310, 318, 319, 322, 323, 324: and 
content-field difficulties, 331: exer¬ 
cises, 319, 322; as teaching aid, 126- 
128; tests, 311-312; thought units 
in, 186 

World Almanac, 263, 326 

World Book Encyclopedia, 216 

Wright, Josephine L., 246, 301 

Wrightstone, Wayne J., 237, 346 

Yoakam, G. A., 246 
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